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A brighter day dawns for the housekeeper. 
Sapolio makes home radiant « It brightens 
the work and the worker ~~ It always 
“makes light” of housework 
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Men who shave prefer Hinds’ Honey and Almond 
Cream. They know it to be a pure snow-white hquid, 
‘ready for instant use as poured from the bottle. _ It is anti- 
septic and prevents infection from unclean soap or razor ; 

neutralizes and removes impurities from the pores, stimulates 
the blood-cells, nourishes the tissues, and heals all abrasions 
due to scraping. Hinds’ Cream protects the skin from 
sun, wind and weather; prevents and heals chapping, and 
soreness from any cause; enables men to shave daily with- 
out discomfort. It contains no grease, bleach or chemicals; 
will not cause a growth of hair, and never leaves the skin 
sticky or oily. Women of refinement throughout the world 
are using it to improve and preserve the complexion, with 
remarkably beneficial results.—Avvoid substitutes; there is 
only one Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream; all 
others will disappoint you. At your dealer's, 50c, or if not 
obtainable, sent postpaid by us. 

Write for Free Sample Bottle. | 
A. S. HINDS, 7 West Street, Portland, Maine. 
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HARPER’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 





THROUGH THE EYE OF THE NEEDLE By W. D. Howells 


A delightful story of love among peculiar conditions, done in this great master’s 
most pleasing style. Price $1.50 


THE MYSTICS By Katherine Cecil Thurston 


An exciting and mysterious London tale by the author of 7he Wasquerader. 
Illustrated. Price $1.25 


THE CRUISE OF THE “SHINING LIGHT” By Norman Duncan 


A powerful novel, by the author of Dr. Luke of the Labrador that holds one like 
the great oid- time novels. Price $1.50 


THE INVADER = Margaret L. Woods 


A unique story of dual personality and its outcome in the life of a singularly 
engaging heroine. Price $1.50 


THE GIANT'S STRENGTH By Basil King 


An intensely dramatic novel of to-day—the day of giant rs and vast 
fortunes. Price $1.50 


THE PRINCESS By Margaret Potter 


A daring and original story of love and intrigue in present-day Russia. 


Price $1.50 
KATHERINE By E. Temple Thurston 
The story of a strong man and a strong woman. Price $1.50 


TIBERIUS SMITH By Hugh Pendexter 


A book of rollicking humor, clever and irresistible, and funny beyond words. 


With frontispiece. Price $1.50 


SAMPSON ROCK OF WALL STREET By Edwin Lefevre 


The first true picture of Wall Street ever presented in fiction. 
Itlustrated. Price $1.50 


THE LONG TRAIL By Hamlin Garland 


A boy’s adventures while traveling overland to the Klondike gold-fields. Replete 
with action. Price $1.25 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE By Mark Twain 


The keenest and most searching exposition of Chyistian Science that has yet 
been written. Illustrated. Price $1.75 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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SPRING NOVELS 


By MEREDITH NICHOLSON | By HAROLD MacGRATH 
The Port of Missing Men | Half a Rogue 

“The clash of wits is as bright as that of “Full of life and teeming with action.” 
knives.”—The Nation. Pictures by C. F. | —Nashville American. Pictures by Har- 
Underwood. $1.50 postpaid rison Fisher. $1.50 postpaid. 
By GELETT BURGESS By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


The White Cat The Brass Bowl 


A story of piquant adventure. Illus- “One of the best pieces of romance in 
trated by WillGrefé. $1.50 postpaid. many a day."—New York Sun. Pictures 


By BRAND WHITLOCK by Orson Lowell. $1.50 postpaid. 


The Turn of the Balance ®Y JOHN T. McCUTCHEON i 
| Congressman Pumphrey 


“Extraordinary vigor, freshness, and in- | 
sight.”—New York Herald. Illustrations by Pictures and story in the author's best 
Jay Hambidge. $1.50 postpaid. vein. $1.25 postpaid. 
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There are a great many reasons why you should read 


SMITH'S MAGAZINE 


We have space to tell you only a few of them. 


It is the biggest illustrated magazine. It contains a 
q complete novelette in every number. It contains the 
best short stories published. Each number has an art 
section on heavy tinted paper. It is a magazine with 
SOMETHING in it for EVERYBODY. 


Besides the highly illuminated art section printed 

on special paper, which contains new pictures 
suitable for framing, by Nosworthy, Learned, Dunton, 
and other prominent American artists, each issue has 
in it sixteen photographic studies of stage favorites, 
beautifully printed on heavy calendered paper. 


ducted by Grace Margaret Gould and Mrs. Augusta 
Prescott. It has special articles written by Charles 
Cochrane, Charles Battell Loomis, C. H. Forbes-Lind- 
say. Channing Pollock contributes each month an 
article on dramatic topics. 


q SMITH’S contains departments for women con- 


The fiction is the best work of such writers as 
q Elmore Peake, Anne O’Hagan, Annie Hamilton 
Donnell, Edwin L. Sabin, Robert Barr, William Ham- 
ilton Osborne, W. B. M. Ferguson and Dane Coolidge. 


SMITH’S has acquired exclusive rights to all 
q the future work of Charles Garvice, Mary J. 
Holmes and Mrs. Georgie Sheldon. 


Issued first of each month. Fifteen cents per copy. 


SMITH PUBLISHING HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Life’s Thoroughfare 


you meet all sorts and conditions of men and women. ‘Those most 
successfully equipped for advancement in any line of work are the ones 
who, in addition to their own special vocation, have a large fund of 
“General Intelligence” to draw upon. There is no excuse for remain- 
ing in ignorance of many of the everyday factors of modern life, when 
a few hours occasionally spent in the company of a good up-to-date 
encyclopedia will enable any thoughtful person to think or to con- 
verse intelligently upon a wide variety of topics of general interest. 





The Price and the Selection are Important 


There are all sorts and conditions of encyclopzedias on the market, and they 
are sold at all sorts and variations of prices. You can get them from ten dollars 
up, and pay half a dozen profits to as many dealers, brokers and selling agents. 


Chambers’s NEW Encyclopaedia 


os — is sold direct from the publisher to you and in no other 
oar Se < way. There is one price to every one, and that price is as 
the New Chambers y : y : Dice: 

» saogene hn hg —= low as it can be made, consistent with good printing and 
measuring 10% by | binding. ‘The terms of payment are made quite convenient 
4 i h a . . . 
aus aateke Ee to reliable persons. Chambers’s is sold to use and work with, 
pounds, and fills | and is consequently made to stand wear and tear. It was 

a two-foot shelf / 

Every line is print- compiled by the most noted writers and authorities in the 

Se recommend the world, and is right up-to-date. It is a work you hear about 

half Russia binding. | whenever a good encyclopzedia is mentioned. 

pound py antic: | Write for our complete pamphlet of colored plates, maps, and specimen 
1 . 

fond kotnesteur an Ue pages—sent FREE. Address your letter to the Encyclopedia Dept. of 


back, with head- 


pan egos | J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PUBLISHERS 
5 Washington Square, Philadelphia 
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Michelin 
Tires 


\ Reign Supreme! 








Rome was not made in a day. Neither is the Michelin Tire. It requires three months’ 
time to make one. Made of a special quality of fine rubber, best and most costly fabric, it 
resists and lessens the sudden shock of a jar. 


For Speed, Comfort and Safety MICHELIN TIRES are known as the Standard of 


the World. 
In the 1907 International Races, both in France and America, Michelin Tires will be used by 


Panhard & Levassor Renault Freres Clement-Bayard 
DeDietrich Darracqg Itala 


Handled erica by) E E. Lamberjack & & Company, Inc. aA orci 


in America by 
ican Representative ; t-Ferrana, France 


Michelin Tire Distributors are: Fa New England, including ~—enatnth “et Raber, 226 Cohamalons Ave., Boston, Mass., and 140 

West sees St, New York Cit For New Jersey: Michelin Tire Agency, J. S. Grfh "ienoee. 68 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 

For Philadelphia ped Eastern onan lvania: Michelin Tire Agency, J. L. Keir, ideeon, 310 North Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

For Pituhure and Western Pennsylvania: Michelin Tire Agency, J. J. Griffin, Manager, 5903 Centre Ave., E.E., e rg, Pa. 

For Buffalo and Western New York: Michelin Tire Agency, J. W. Henry, Manager, 226 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. | For 
tral West: Franco-American Auto & Supply Co., 1404 Michigan Ave., Chicago, ll, | _~ 
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The Victorious 








Order at once if you desire 
immediate delivery 











50 H. P. 6 CYLINDER DARRACQ TOURING CAR 





Every record made by the Darracq has been made in open 
competition with the world’s products and not in contests that 
might almost be called private. Thousands upon thousands have 
witnessed the blue ribbon events that the Darracq has won, but 
what we are most proud of is the satisfaction the Darracq has 
given purchasers. Every day letters come in from Darracq 
owners, saying that their cars are not only all they ex- 
pected, but a great deal more. 


Write to New York Office for Booklet explaining the Dar- 
racq System and list of events all over the world scoring Darracq 
victories. Whether you drive a Darracq or not this information 
will be interesting. 








DARRACQ MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


1989 Broadway, New York, 2 Uuiescue Pace 
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FOR JUNE—— 


“The Magazine That Entertains” 








The June number of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 
will confain the concluding chapters of Mr. 
VACHELL’S story, “//er Son,” which was begun 
in February. The run of this story has been, as 
was foreseen by the publishers, a remarkable one. 
Seldom, if ever, has so much interest been mani- 
fested in a magazine story, and never have so many 
requests been made for advance sheets. These re- 
quests have come from allsorts of people and from all 
sorts of places. It has, of course, been impossible to 
comply with these requests; we couldn’t even if we 


Price would. This story will be followed by another of even 

per greater interest. 

co ‘ ba 

ag The novelette for June will be an exciting, even 
thrilling yachting story, entitled “Zhe Farseeker,” 

Subscrip- by FRANCIS METCALFE, whose stories of “The 

tion Stormy Petrel’” have made a great hit in recent 

$1.80 numbers of the magazine. 

a Year 


Short stories, in greater number and variety 
than ever, have been provided for the June number. 
Stories of great dramatic strength are “Zhe Chozce,” 
by H. F. PREVOST BATTERSBY, and “Zhe 
Chauffeur Crook,” by ROBERT E. MACALARNEY, 
the latter containing also an element of mystery; 
a Western story by ROY NORTON, a story of 
child interest by MARION HILL, a humorous 


enone story by F. WALWORTH BROWN; and contribu- 
MAGAZINE tions fom OWEN OLIVER, H. B. MARRIOTT 
— WATSON, ZONA GALE and ELIZABETH 


YORK BANKS make up an exceptional list. 
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WINNER OF AINSLEE’S 
—MOTTO CONTEST— 











Last October we announced that we would 
offer a prize of $50.00 for the best motto to 
combat the substitution evil, submitted to us 
on or before February 15th, 1907. We take 
pleasure in announcing that Mr. J. M. Camp- 
bell, 3022 Fairfield Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has won the prize. His motto is, 


“No, thank you, I want what I 
| asked for. Good-bye.” 


A great many mottoes were submitted. It 
was a difficult task to makea selection. Mr. 
Campbell’s motto was unanimously selected by 

the committee. One of the conditions of the 
| contest was that the motto be such as not to 
offend, and we are sure that the motto “No, 
thank you, I want what I asked for. Good- 
bye,” will not offend even a dealer of long 
standing who attempts to palm off a substitute. 
After some dozens of people say “Good-bye” 
and make no argument, there will be no ques- 
tion in the substituting dealer’s mind that 
people have awakened to this dangerous 
practice in our commercial life. 

We thank our readers for the hearty sup- 
port they have given this contest. 
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AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY 


79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


* New System Which May be 
Mastered ByHome Study 
Tal Spare slelel ace 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand com- 
plete in thirty days. You can learn in spare time in 
your own home, no matter where yéu live. No need 
to spend months as with old systems. Boyd’s Syl- 
labic System is different in principle from all other 
systems. The first radical improvement in short- 

It is easy to learn—easy to write— 
Simple. Practical. Speedy. Sure. 
as in 
No long list of word signs to con- 
Only nine characters to learn and you have 


hand since 1839. 
easy to read. 

No ruled lines—no positions—no shading, 
other systems. 
fuse. 
the entire English language at your absolute com- 


mand. The best system for stenographers, private 
secretaries, newspaper reporters. Lawyers, min- 
isters, teachers, physicians, literary folk and busi- 
ness men may now learn shorthand for their own 
use. Thousands of business and professional men 
and women find their shorthand a great advantage. 
By learning the Boyd Syllabic System, speeches, 
lectures, conversations, ideas, contracts, memoranda, 
etc.,may be committed to paper with lightning speed. 
The Boyd System is the only system suited to home 
study. Our graduates hold lucrative, high grade 
positionseverywhere. Send today for free booklets, 
testimonials, guarantee offer, and full description 
of this new Syllabic shorthand system. Address 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
975 Chicago Opera House Bik., Chicago, Ill. 








~ %$3,00070°10000 
A YEAR INTHE 


REAL ESTATE 
PL URS ES DRY 


We willteach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage, 4 
Insurance business and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company 
in America. Representatives are making $3.000 to $10,000 a year without 
any investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our 
system you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with your 
present occupation. Our Co-operative department will give you more 
choice salable property to handle than any other institution in the world. 
A Thorough nancies Law Course Free to Each Representative. 
e for 62-page book fre 
THE | CROSS COM PAN’ Y, 584 Reaper Bloc ok, Chicago, Ill, 
e. 


iginal real estate school. lo connection with any other concern of similar nam: 


BE A NURSE 














and 














you 
CAN 





You may become iadinae lent saad in a short time be 
im a position to earn from $15 to $80 per week ina 
$] pleasant profession | y our simple home study course, 
requiring small expense and a part of your spare 
time each day. Our sehool is the oldest in America, 
and is affiliated with one of the largest hospitals in 
Z this city. Our Medical Staff has entire charge of 
all corresponcience and are men of long experience. Our yor 
nised by leading physicians and hospitals inthe U.S. Send today for book- 
let telling all about nursing. Sent free. CHICAGO COR. SCHOOL 
OF F NURSING, 1200-46 VAN BUREN &T., CHICAGO ILL. 


When writin 











IF YOU EARN LESS 


I can DOUBLE your Salary or Income 


by teaching you how to writg catchy, intelligent 
advertising. My system of instruction by Mail 


is the only one in existence that has the hearty 
indorsement of the great experts and publishers 


anc am anxious to send my Prospectus, to- 
gether with the most remarkable facsimile proof 
ever given in the history of correspondence in- 
struction, if you are interested. I will show 
you how to earn from $25 to $100 per week. 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 
450 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. City. 











BE AN ILLUSTRATOR 


Learn to draw for 


: newspapers and maga- 
zines. We will teach you by correspondence. 
he oldest and most thorough school in the world. 


Catalog sent free. 

SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION 
Founded by F. Holme, 
Dept. 10, 90 Wabash 
Aves CHICAGO 






















You can earn $20 to $50 
‘alte, week, and upwards. 
branches of drawing success- 
at by corres: 
TICAL and RSONA 
cessful students a erywhere. 
Large 1907 Catalog FREE. Write. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
62-76 Fine Arts Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich. 


LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENT S¢ 


JF you want to earn @25 to #100 a week, write for 
our beautiful prospectus, — Jree. We teach you 
wun yx: by mail 
D DAVIS SCHOOL 
Address Either Office 
Dept. 510, 90 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Dept. 510, 150 Nassau Street, New York 





fully tau: ondence. PRAC- 


instruction. Suc- 



























I Teach Sign Painting 
Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded, My instruction is unequaled be 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 

terms. Write for large catalogue. 


CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres., 


Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 22, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind”’ 


AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


LTD., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YOR CITY 




















Ta ught t by 
school. 14th ye 
. We develop, train, in- 
. Weget results. Our teach- 
ers themselves successful editors. 
Practical work from a start. In- 
dividual instruction. asy Pay- 
ment Plan. Partic a. free. 
THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
285 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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|GRAPHOPHONE 





Military rank is expressed by outward symbol. 

A Commander-in-Chief is easily distinguished from a 
private. 

“COLUMBIA?” is the Record symbol that distinguishes 
the Chief from the mediocre. 

The supreme rank of Columbia Records is due to our PROCESS 
of making records. 

The JUDGES of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, in 
a recent decision, affirmed the absolute superiority of the Columbia 
Record making PROCESS. 

The JURIES of every International Exposition confirm it, by 
conferring highest awards. 

Your own comparison of Columbia Records with any other make 
will satisfy you that in every point Columbia outranks them all. 

The enormous repertory of Columbia Records is constantly being 
increased by our Laboratories in the great musicalcenters of the World. 

The May list of Columbia Disc and Cylinder Records is espe- 
cially fine. You can’t resist buying when you hear them. 

COLUMBIA RECORDS FIT ALL MAKES OF TALKING MACHINES AND 
GREATLY IMPROVE THE TONE QUALITY OF ANY MACHINE 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CoO., Gen’l 
353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

88 Wabash Avenue,Chicago 951-953 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 


Grand Prix, Paris, 190¢ Double Grand Prize, St. Louis, 1904 Grand Prize, Milan, 1906 
aye 


Oi hl ae —— 


‘’’ COLUMBIA. 
» RECORDS 
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KRANIGHSDACH 


f°: further proof that after a history of 50 years our pianos are 

PP acres in the Class of Highest Grade,’’ send us a two cent 
stamp for a copy of the article, ‘‘A Guileless Hunter and a Piano,’’ 
which has just been reprinted in ooklet form from the April issue 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


128 Agencies. Send for 233-247 Past 23rd ST. 
name of responsible . 
dealer nearest to you. NEW YORK CITY. 
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Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 





The trade mark which confronts you is worthy of careful study, it is the 
trade mark stamped on every pair of 


“ONYX” Hose 


It gives the prospective purchaser a special mark to distinguish the genuine 
from the spurious. It is a guarantee of quality; we sincerely and heartily in- 
vite you to test the ‘‘ONYX’’ Brand, its merits will quickly impress you, and 
forever settle all doubts on the Hosiery question. 

The ‘‘ONYX’’ Brand of Hosiery is reliable, dependable, serviceable and 
satisfactory. You have only to ask for it and see that you get what you ask for. 

We present a few ‘‘ONYX’’ numbers of merit, although everything worthy 
of being classed as desirable Hosiery for Men, Women and Children will be 
found bearing the “‘ONYX’’ stamp. 

“‘ONYX’’ Hose sold everywhere, ask your dealer, or write for descriptive 


catalogue. 
For Women 


310-13. Black gauze, four thread lisle, superior quality, wear resisting, 
50c a pair. 

409 K, black silk lisle, gauze weight, soft, glossy, flexible, dur able ; double 
sole, spliced heel, 50c a pair. 


Look Like Silk—Feel Like Silk— 
Wear Better Than Silk. 
For Men 

E 310. Black and colored lisle, six thread heel and toe, four threads all 
over; known to all men ‘‘as the best I ever wore.’’ The only lisle Hose that 
will not burn nor is harsh to the feet. 50c a pair. 

E 325. Men’s black and colored silk lisle, every desirable shade, a soft 
lustrous silky hose, very desirable. 50c a pair. 


We will mail post-paid on receipt of price a pair of either style; write to 
department Z. 


Broadway New York 


0) 5] 5 
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VOL. XIX. 


CHAPTER I. 
y ASSHETON’S 
house in Sussex 
Square, Brighton, was 
appointed with that 
sort of smooth stateli- 
ness which robs state- 
liness of its formality 
and makes one forget 
how much trouble and personal atten- 
tion have, originally, anyhow, gone to 
the production of the smoothness. 
Everything moved with the regularity 
of the solar system, and, superior to that 
wild rush of heavy bodies through in- 
finite ether, there was never the slight 
est fear of comets streaking their un- 
conjectured way across the sky, or 
meteorites falling in unexpected places. 
At Mrs. Assheton’s house, superior 
to climatic conditions, nobody ever felt 
that rooms were either too hot or too 
cold, a pleasantly fresh yet comfortably 
warm atmosphere pervaded the place, 
meals were always punctual, and her 
admirable Scotch cook never served up 
a dish which, whether plain or ornate, 
was not, in its way, perfectly prepared. 
A couple of deft, noiseless parlor-maids 
attended to and anticipated the wants 
of her guests, from the moment they 
entered her hospitable doors till when, 
on their leaving them, their coats were 
held for them in the most convenient 
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possible manner for the easy insertion 
of the human arms, and the tails of 
their dinner-coats cunningly and un- 
erringly tweaked from behind. 

In every way, in fact, the house was 
an example of perfect comfort; the 
softest carpets overlaid the floors, or, 
when the polished wood was left bare, 
the parqueterie shone with a moonlike 
radiance; the newest and most enter- 
taining books (ready cut) stood in the 
well-ordered shelves in the sitting-room 
to beguile the leisure of the studiously 
minded; the billiard-table was always 
speckless of dust, no tip was ever miss- 
ing from any cue, no receptacle was 
ever without its chalk, and the cig- 
arette-boxes and match-stands were al- 
ways kept replenished. In the dining- 
room the silver was resplendent, until 
the moment when before dessert the 
cloth was withdrawn and showed a 
rosewood table that might have served 
as a mirror for Venus. 

Mrs. Assheton, until her only sur- 
viving son Morris had come tempo- 
rarily to live with her some three 
months ago on the completion of his 
four years at Cambridge, had lived 
alone, but even when she was alone, 
this ceremony of drawing the cloth and 
putting on the dessert and wine had 
never been omitted, though, since she 
never took either, it might seem to be 
a wasted piece of routine on the part 
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of the two noiseless parlor-maids. But 
she did not in the least consider it so, 
for jist as she always dressed for din- 
ner herself, with the same care and fin- 
ish, whether she was going to dine 
alone or whether, as to-night, a guest 
or two were dining with her, as an of- 
fering, so to speak, on the altar of her 
own seli-respect, so also she required 
self-respect, and the formality that in- 
dicated it, on the part of those who 
ministered at her table and enjoyed 
such excellent wages. 

This pretty, old-fashioned custom 
had always been the rule in her own 
unmarried home, and her husband had 
always had it practised during his life. 
And since then—his death had occurred 
some twenty years ago—nothing that 
she knew of had happened to make it 
less proper or desirable. Kind of heart 
and warm of soul though she was, she 
saw no reason for letting these excellent 
qualities cover any slackness or breach 
of observance in the social forms of 
life to which she had been accustomed. 
There was no reason, because one was 
kind and wise, to eat with badly cleaned 
silver, unless the parlor-maid whose of- 
fice it was to clean it was unwell. In 
such a case, if the extra work entailed 
by her illness would throw too much on 
the shoulders of the other servants, 
Mrs. Assheton would willingly clean 
the silver herself rather than that it 
should appear dull and tarnished. 

Her formalism, such as it was, was 
perfectly simple and She 
would, had her very comfortable in- 
come been cut down to a tenth of what 
it was, have gone, without any very 
poignant regret or sense of martyrdom, 
to live in a four-roomed cottage with 
one servant. But she would have left 
that four-roomed cottage at once for 
even humbler surroundings had she 
found that her straitened circumstances 
did not permit her to keep it as speck- 
less and soign® as was her present 
house in Sussex Square. 

This achievement of having lived for 
nearly sixty years so decorously, may, 
perhaps, be a somewhat finer perform- 
ance than it sounds, but Mrs. Asshe- 
ton brought as her contribution to life 


] 
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sincere. 








in general a far finer offering than that, 
for, though she did not propose to 
change her ways and manner of life 
herself, she was notoriously sympathetic 
with the changed life of the younger 
generation, and in consequence had the 
confidence of young folk generally. At 
this moment she was enjoying the fruits 
of her liberal attitude in the complete 
absence of the sense of restraint in her 
son Morris, who sat at the end of the 
table opposite to her. His unrestrained- 
ness was at present concerned with his 
motor-car, on which he had arrived 
that afternoon. 

“Darling mother,” he was saying, “I 
really was frightened about how you 
would take it. I couidn’t help remem 
bering how you received Mr. Tayn- 
ton’s proposal that you should go for a 
drive in his car. Don’t you remember, 
Mr. Taynton? Mother’s nose did go 
in the air. It’s no use denying it. So 
I thought, perhaps, that she wouldn’t 
like my having one—I don’t mean a 
nose, but a car. But I wanted it so 
dreadfully, and so I bought it without 
telling her, and drove down in it to- 
day, which is my birthday, so that she 
couldn’t be too severe.” 

Mr. Taynton, while Morris was 
speaking, had picked up the nutcrack- 
ers the boy had been using, and was 
gravely exploding the shells of the nuts 
he had helped himself to. So Morris 
cracked the next nut with a loud bang 
between his white, even teeth. 

“Dear Morris,” said his 
“how foolish of you. 
another nutcracker,” 
parlor-maid. 

“What's 
ing another. 

“Oh, Morris, your teeth,” she said. 
“Do wait a moment. Yes, that’s right. 
And how can you say that my nose 
went in the air? I’m sure Mr. Tayn- 
ton will agree with me that that is 
really libelous. And as for your be- 
ing afraid to tell me you had bought a 
motor-car yourself, why, that is sillier 
than cracking nuts with your teeth.” 

Mr. Taynton laughed a comfortable, 
middle-aged laugh. 

“Don’t put the responsibility on me, 


mother, 
Give Mr. Morris 
she added to the 


foolish ?”” asked he, crack- 











Mrs. Assheton,” he said. “As long as 
Morris’ bank doesn’t tell us that his 
account is overdrawn, he can do what 
he pleases. But if we are told that, 
then down comes the cart-load of 
bricks.” 

“Oh, you are a brick, all right, Mr. 
Taynton,” said the boy. “I could stand 
a cart-load of you.” 

Mr. Taynton, like his laugh, was 
comfortable and middle-aged. Solicit- 
ors are supposed to be sharp-faced and 
foxlike, but his face was well-furnished 
and comely, and his rather bald head 
beamed with benevolence. 

“My dear boy,” he said, “as it is your 
birthday—I cannot honor either you or 
this wonderful port more properly than 
by drinking your health in it.” 

He began and finished his glass to 
the health he had so neatly proposed, 
and Morris laughed. 

“Thank you very much,” he said. 
“Mother. do send the port round. What 
an inhospitable woman!” 

Mrs. Assheton rose. 

“T will leave you to be more hos- 
pitable than me, then, dear,” she said. 
“Shall we go, Madge? Indeed, I am 
afraid you must, if you are to catch 
the train to Falmer.” 

But, as throughout dinner, she some- 
what avoided her son’s eye, just as she 
had somewhat avoided speech with 
him. Every now and then she had 
flashed out with all the potential fire 
of her youth and the charm of gray 
eyes shadowed with their black eye- 
brows and sensitive, thin-lipped mouth. 

3ut when Morris had been talking not 
to her but to the lawyer, she had often 


stolen a swift glance at him. It ap- 
peared that direct conversation with 
him was somehow difficult. Yet you 


would have said that she was always 
conscious of him; she had had frequent 
little absences of mind when he spoke, 
and now she appeared, though outward- 
ly a little inattentive, to be deeply and 
keenly listening. 

Madge Templeton got up with her 
hostess, and the two men rose, too. 
She had been sitting next Morris, and 
the boy looked at her eagerly. 

“It’s too bad your having to go,” he 
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said. “But do you think I may come 
over to-morrow, in the afternoon some 
time, and see you and Lady Temple- 
ton ?” 

Madge paused a moment. 

“T am so sorry,” she said, “but we 
shall be away all day. We sha’n’t be 
back till quite late.” 

“Oh, what a bore,” said he. “I hoped 
you would be disengaged. Do let me 
come and see you off, then.” 

But Mrs. Assheton interposed. 

“No, dear,” she said. “I am going 
to have five minutes’ talk to Madge 
before goes, and we don’t want 
you. Look after Mr. Taynton. I know 
he wants to talk to you, and I want to 
talk to Madge.” 


she 


Mr. Taynton, when the door had 
closed behind the ladies, sat down again 
with a rather obvious air of preparing 
to enjoy himself. It was quite true 
that he had a few pleasant things to 
say to Morris; it is also true that he 
immensely appreciated the wonderful 
port which glowed, rubylike, in the 
nearly full decanter that lay to his hand. 
And, above all, he, with his busy life 
occupied for the most part in innumer- 
able small affairs, reveled in the sense 
of leisure and serene smoothness which 
permeated Mrs. Assheton’s house. 


He was still a year or two short of 
sixty, and, but for his very bald and 
shining head, would have seemed 


younger, so fresh was he in complexion, 
so active, despite a certain pleasant 
corpulency, was he in his movements. 
But when he dined quietly like this, 
at Mrs. Assheton’s, he would willing- 
ly have sacrificed the next five years of 
his life if he could have been assured 
on really reliable authority—the au- 
thority, of the Recording 
Angel—that in five years’ time he 
would be able to sit quiet and not work 
any more. 

He wanted very much to be able to 
take a passive instead of an active in- 
terest in life, and this a few hundreds 
of pounds a year in addition to his 
savings would enable him to do. He 


for instance, 


saw, in fact, the goal, arrived at which 
he would be able to sit still and wait 
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with serenity and calmness for the 
event which would certainly relieve him 
of all further material anxieties. His 
very active life, the activities of which 
were so largely benevolent, had, at the 
expiration of fifty-eight years, a little 
tired him. He envied the leisure which 
was so nearly his. 

Morris lit a cigarette for himself, 
having previously passed the wine to 
Mr. Taynton. 

“T hate port,” he said, “but my moth- 
er tells me this is all right. It was laid 
down the year I was born, by the way. 
You don’t mind my smoking, do you?” 

This, to tell the truth, seemed al- 
most sacrilegious to Mr. Taynton, for 
the idea that tobacco should burn in 
a room where such port was_ being 
drunk was sheer crime against human 
and divine laws. But he could scarce- 
ly indicate to his host that he should 
not smoke in his own dining-room. 

“No, my dear Morris,” he said; “but, 
really, you shock me when you prefer 
tobacco to this nectar. I assure you, 
nectar. And the car, now; tell me more 
about the car.” 

Morris laughed. 

“I’m so deeply thankful I haven’t 
overdrawn,” he said. “Oh, the car’s a 
clipper. We came down from Hay- 
ward’s Heath the most gorgeous pace. 
I saw one policeman trying to take my 
number, but we raised such a dust I 
don’t think he can have been able to 
see it. It’s such rot going only twenty 
miles an hour with a clear, straight 
road ahead.” 

Mr. Taynton sighed, gently and not 
unhappily. 

“Yes, yes, my dear boy, I do sym- 
pathize with you,” he said. “Speed, 
violence is the proper attribute of 
youth, just as strength with a more 
measured pace is the proper gait for 
older folk. And that, I fancy, is just 
what Mrs. Assheton felt. She would feel 
it to unnatural in you to care 
to drive with her in her very comfort- 
able victoria as she would feel it to be 
unnatural in herself to wish to go in 
your lightning-speed motor. And that 
reminds me. As your trustee a 

Coffee was brought in at this mo- 


be as 





ment, carried, not by one of the dis- 
creet parlor-maids, but by a young man- 
servant. Mr. Taynton, with the port 
still by him, refused it, but looked rath 
er curiously at the servant. Morris, 
however, mixed himself a cup in which 
cream, sugar, and coffee were about 
equally mingled. 

“A new servant of your mother’s?” 
he asked, when the man had left the 
room. 

“Oh, no. It’s my man, Martin. Aw 
fully handy chap. Cleans silver, boots, 
and the motor. Drives it, too, when 
I'll let him, which isn’t very often. 
Chauffeurs are such rotters,aren’t they ? 
Regular chauffeurs, I mean. They al 
ways make out that something is wrong 
with the car, just as dentists always 
find some hole in your teeth, if you go 
to them.” 

Mr. Taynton did not reply to these 
severe remarks, but went back to what 
he had been saying when the entry of 
coffee interrupted him. 

“As your mother said,” he remarked, 
“I wanted to have a few words with 
you. You are twenty-two, are you not, 
to-day? Well, when I was young we 
considered any one of twenty-two a boy 
still, but now I think young fellows 
erow up more quickly, and at twenty- 
two you are a man nowadays, and | 
think it is time for you, since my trus- 
teeship for you may end any day now, 
to take a rather more active interest 
in the state of your finances than you 
have hitherto done. I want you, in 
fact, my dear fellow, to listen to me 
for five minutes while I state your po- 
sition to you.” 

Morris indicated the port again, and 
Mr. Taynton refilled his glass. 

“T have had twenty years of steward- 
ship for you,” he went on, “and before 
my stewardship comes to an end, which 
it will do anyhow in three years from 
now, and may come to an end any 
day—— 

“Why, how is that?” asked Morris. 

“If you marry, my dear boy. By the 
terms of your father’s will, your mar- 
riage, provided it takes place with your 
mother’s consent and after your twen- 
ty-second birthday, puts you in com- 


” 














plete control and possession of your 
fortune. Otherwise, as of course you 
know, you come of age, legally speak- 
ing, on your twenty-fifth birthday.” 

Morris lit another cigarette rather 
impatiently. 

“Yes, I knew I was a minor till | 
was twenty-five,” he said, “and I sup- 
pose I have heard that if I married af- 
ter the age of twenty-two I became a 
major, or whatever you call it. But 
what then? Do let us go and play 
billiards—I'll give you twenty-five in a 
hundred, because I’ve been playing a 
lot lately, and I'll bet half a crown.” 

Mr. Taynton’s fist gently tapped the 
table. 

“Done,” he said, “and we will play in 
five minutes. But I have something to 
say to you first. Your mother, as you 
know, enjoys the income of the bulk 
of your father’s property for her life- 
time. Outside that, he left this much 
smaller capital of which, as also of her 
money, my partner and I are trustees. 
The sum he left you was thirty thou- 
sand pounds. It is now rather over 
forty thousand pounds, since we have 
changed the investments from time to 
time, and always, I am glad to say, with 
satisfactory results. The value of her 
prope.ty has gone up, also, in a cor- 
responding degree. That, however, 
does not concern you. But since you 
are now twenty-two, and your marriage 
would put the whole of this smaller 
sum—though a considerable one—into 
your hands, would it not be well for you 
to look through our books, to see for 
yourself the account we render of our 
stewardship ?” 

Morris laughed. 

“Dear Mr. Taynton, for what rea- 
son?” he asked. “You tell me that my 
portion has increased in value by ten 
thousand pounds. I am delighted to 
hear it. And I thank you very much. 
And as for——” 

He broke off short, and Mr. Tayn- 
ton let a perceptible pause follow be 
fore he interrupted. 

“As for the possibility of your mar- 
rying ?” he suggested. 

Morris gave him a 
glance. 


quick, eager 
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“Yes, I think there is that possibili- 
ty,” he said. “I hope—lI hope it is not 
far distant.” 

“My dear boy ” said the lawyer. 

“Ak, not a word. I don’t know.” 

Morris pushed his chair back quickly 
and stood up, his tall, slim figure out- 
lined against the sober red of the din- 
ing-room wall. A plume of black hair 
had escaped from his well-brushed 
head and hung over his forehead, and 
his sun-tanned, vivid face looked ex- 
traordinarily handsome. His mother’s 
clear-cut, energetic features were there, 
with the glow and buoyancy of youth 
kindling them. 

Violent vitality was his, also; his was 
the hot blood that could do any deed 
when the life-instinct commanded it. 
He looked like one of those who could 
give their body to be burned in the 
pursuit of an idea, or could-as easily 
steal or kill, provided only the deed 
was vitally done in the heat of his blood. 
Violence was clearly his mode of life; 
the motor had to go sixty miles an 
hour; he might be one of those who 
bathed in the Serpentine in  mid- 
winter ; he would clearly dance all night, 
and ride all day, and go on till he 
dropped in the pursuit of what he 
cared for. 

Mr. Taynton, looking at him as he 
stood smiling there, in his splendid 
health and vigor, felt all this. He felt, 
too, that if Morris intended to be mar- 
ried to-morrow morning, matrimony 
would probably take place. 

But Morris’ pause, after he pushed 
his chair back and stood up, was only 
momentary. 

“Good heavens, yes; I’m in love,” he 
said. “And she probably thinks me a 
stupid barbarian, who likes only to 
drive golf-balls and  motor-cars. 
She- Oh, it’s hopeless!’ She would 
have let me come over to see them to- 
morrow otherwise.” 

He paused again. 

“And now I’ve given the whole show 
away,” he said. 








comfortable 
It was compounded of 
sympathy, and comprehen- 


Mr. Taynton made a 
sort of noise. 
laughter, 
sion. 








“You gave it away long ago, dear 
Morris,” he said. 

“You had guessed?” asked Morris, 
sitting down again with the same quick- 
ness and violence of movement, and 
putting both his elbows on the table. 

“No, my dear boy, you had told me, 
as you have told everybody, without 
mentioning it. And I most heartily 
congratulate you. I never saw a more 
delightful girl. Professionally, also, I 
feel bound to add that it seems to me a 
most proper alliance. Heirs should al- 
ways marry heiresses. It’— Mr. Tayn- 
ton drank off the rest of his port—“‘it 
keeps properties together.” 

Hot blood again dictated to Morris; 
it seemed dreadful to him that any 
thought of money or of property could 
be mentioned in the same breath as that 
which he longed for. He rose again 
as abruptly and violently as he had sat 
down. 

“Well, let’s play billiards,” he said. 
“T—I don’t think you understand a bit. 
You can’t, in fact.” 

Mr. Taynton stroked the table-cloth 
for a moment with a plump white fore- 
finger. 

“Crabbed age and youth,” he _ re- 
marked. “But crabbed age makes an 
appeal to youth, if youth will kindly 
call to mind what crabbed age referred 
to some five minutes ago. In other 
words, will you or will you not, Morris, 
spend a very dry three hours at my of- 
fice, looking into the accounts of my 
stewardship? There was thirty thou- 


sand pounds, and there now is—or 
should we say ‘are’?—forty. It will 
take you not less than two hours, and 
not more than three. But since my 


stewardship may come to an end, as I 
said, any day, I should, not for my own 
sake but for yours, wish you to see 
what we have done for you, ‘:and—I 
own this would be a certain private 
gratification to me—to learn that you 
thought that the trust your dear father 
reposed in me was not misplaced.” 


There was something about these 
simple words which touched Morris. 


For the moment he became almost 
businesslike. Mr. Taynton had _ been, 
as he knew, a friend of his father’s, 
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and, as he had said, he had been stew- 
ard of his own affairs for twenty years. 
But that reflection banished the busi- 
nesslike view. 

“Oh, but two hours is a_ fearful 
time,” he said. ‘“‘You have told me the 
facts, and they entirely satisfy me. And 
I want to be out all day to-morrow, as 
I am here only so short a time. But I 
shall be down again next week. Let us 
go into it all, then. Not that there is 
the slightest use in going into anything. 
And when, Mr. Taynton, I become 
steward of my own affairs, you may be 
quite certain that I shall beg you to 
continue looking after them. Why, 
you have gained me ten thousand 
pounds in these twenty years—I won- 
der what there would have been to my 
credit now if I had looked after things 
myself. But since we are on the sub- 
ject, I should like just this once to as- 
sure you of my great gratitude to you 
for all you have done. And I ask you, 
if you will, to look after my affairs in 
the future with the same completeness 
as you have always done. My father’s 
will does not prevent that, does it?” 

Mr. Faynton looked at the young 
fellow with affection. 

“Dear Morris,” he said frankly, 


" we 
lawyers and solicitors are always sup- 
posed to be sharks; but personally I am 
not such a shark as that. Are you 
aware that I am paid two hundred 
pounds a year for my _ stewardship, 
which you are entitled to assume for 
yourself on your marriage, though, of 
course, its continuance in my hands is 
not forbidden in your father’s will? 
You are quite competent to look after 
your affairs yourself; it is ridiculous 
for you to continue to pay me this sum. 
But I thank you, from the bottom of 
my heart, for your confidence in me.” 
A very close observer might have 
that behind Mr. Taynton’s kind, 
gray eyes there was sitting a person 
ality, so to speak, that, his mouth 
framed these watching 


seen 


wi rds, Was 


Morris rather narrowly and anxiously. 
But the moment Morris spoke this si- 
lent secret watcher popped 
out of sight. 


“Well, 


back again 


then, I ask you, as a per- 

















sonal favor,” said he, “to continue be- 
ing my steward.- Why, it’s good busi- 
ness for me, isn’t it? In twenty years 
you make me ten thousand pounds, and 
I only pay you two hundred pounds a 
year for it. Please be kind, Mr. Tayn- 
ton, and continue making me rich. Oh! 
I’m a jolly hard-headed chap, really; I 
know that it is to my advantage.” 

Mr. Taynton considered this a mo- 
ment, playing with his ‘wine-glass. 
Then he looked up quickly. 

“Yes, Morris. I will, with pleasure, 
do as you ask me,” he said. 

“Right! Thanks, awfully. 


and play billiards.” 


Do come 


Morris was in amazing luck that 
night, and if, as he said, he had been 
playing a lot lately, the advantage of 
his practise was seen chiefly in the 
hideous certainty of his flukes, and the 
game (though he received twenty-five) 
left Mr. Taynton half a crown the poor- 
er. Then the winner whirled his guest 
up-stairs again to talk to his mother, 
while he himself went round to the 
stables to assure himself of the well- 
being of the beloved motor. Martin 
had already valeted it, after its run, 
and was just locking up when Morris 
arrived. 

Morris gave his orders for next day 
after a quite unnecessary examination 
into the internal economy of the be- 
loved, and was just going back to the 
house when remembering 
something. 

“Oh, Martin,” he said, “while I am 
here, I want you to help in the house, 
you know, at dinner, and so on, just 
as you did to-night. And when there 
are guests of mine here, I want you to 
after them. For instance, when 
Taynton goes to-night, you will be 


he ps 


kc TT yk 


Mr 


there to give him his hat and coat. 
You'll have rather a lot to do, I’m 
afraid.” 

Morris finished his cigarette and 


went back to the drawing-room, where 
Mr. Taynton was: already engaged in 
the staid excitement of backgammon 
with his mother. That game over, 
Morris took his place, and before long 
the lawyer rose to go. 
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“Now, I absolutely refuse to let you 
interrupt your game,” he said. “I have 
found my way out of this house often 
enough, I should think. Good night, 
dear Mrs. Assheton. Good night, Mor- 
ris; don’t break your neck, my dear boy, 
in trying to break records.” 

Morris hardly attended to this, for 
the game was critical. He just rang 


the bell, said good night, and had 
thrown again before the door had 


closed behind Mr. Taynton. Below, in 
answer to the bell, was standing his 
servant. 

Mr. Taynton looked at him again 
with some attention, and then glanced 
round to see if the discreet parlor- 
maids were about. 

“So you are called Martin now?” he 
observed gently. 

86; Sif.” 

“IT recognized you at once.” 

There was another pause. 

“Are you going to tell Mr. Morris, 
sir?” the man asked. 

“That I had to dismiss you two years 
ago for theft?” said Mr. Taynton quiet- 
ly. “No, not if you behave yourself.” 

Mr. Taynton looked at him again 
kindly, and sighed. 

“No, let bygones be bygones,” he 
said. ‘You will find your secret is safe 
enough. And, Martin, I hope you have 
really turned over a new leaf, and are 
living honestly now. That is so, my 
lad? Thank God! thank God! My 
umbrella? Thanks. Good night.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Mr. Taynton lived in a square, com- 
fortable house in Montpellier Road, and 
thus, when he left Mrs. Assheton’s, 
there were some two miles of pavement 
and sea-front between him and home. 
But the night was of wonderful beauty, 
a night of mid-June, warm enough to 
make the most cautious secure of chill, 
and at the same time just made crisp 
with a little breeze that blew, or, rather, 
whispered, landward from over the full 
tide of the sleeping sea. High up in 
heaven swung a glorious moon, which 
cast its path of white, enchanted light 
over the ripples and.seemed to draw the 
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heart, even as it drew the eyes, heaven- 
ward. Mr. Taynton certainly as he 
stepped out beneath the stars, with the 
sea lying below him, felt, in his deli- 
cate and sensitive nature, the charm of 
the hour, and, being a good if not a 
brisk walker, he determined to go home 
on foot. And he stepped westward 
very contentedly. 

The evening, it would appear, had 
much pleased him, for it was long be- 
fore his smile of retrospective pleasure 
faded from his benignant and mobile 
face. Morris’ trust and confidence in 
him had been extraordinarily pleasant 
to him; and modest and unassuming as 
he was, he could not help a secret grat- 
ification at the thought. What a hand- 
some fellow Morris was, too, how gay, 
how attractive! He had his father’s 
dark coloring and tall figure, but much 
of his mother’s grace and charm had 
gone to the modeling of that thin, sen- 
sitive mouth and the long oval of his 
face. Yet there was more of the father 
there; his father’s intense, almost vio- 
lent vitality was somehow more char- 
acteristic of the essential Morris than 
face or feature. 

What a happy thing it was, too—here 
the smile of pleasure illuminated Mr. 
Taynton’s face again—that the boy 
whom he had dismissed two years be- 
fore for some petty pilfering in his own 
house should have turned out such a 
promising lad, and should have found 
his way to so pleasant a berth as fac- 
totum to Morris. 

Kindly and charitable all through, 
and ever eager to draw out the good 
in everybody and forgive the bad, Mr. 
Taynton had often occasion to deplore 
the hardness and uncharity of a world, 
which remembers youthful errors and 
hangs them like a millstone round the 
neck of the offender, and it warmed his 
heart and kindled his smile to think 
of one case at any rate where a youth- 
ful misdemeanor was lived down and 
forgotten. At the time he remembered 
being in doubt whether he should not 
give the offender up to justice, for the 
pilfering, petty though it had been, had 
been somewhat persistent, but he had 
taken the more merciful course, and 





merely dismissed the boy. The mercy 
he had shown had come back to bless 
him, also; he felt a glow of thankful- 
ness that the subject of his clemency 
had turned out so well. ‘Punishment 
often hardens the criminal,” was one of 
his settled convictions. 

But Morris—again his thoughts went 
back to Morris, who was already stand- 
ing on the verge of manhood, on the 
verge, too, he made no doubt, of mar- 
ried life and its joys and responsibili- 
ties. Mr. Taynton was himself a bach- 
elor, and the thought gave him not a 
moment of jealousy, but a moment of 
void that ached a little at the thought of 
the common human bliss which he had 
himself missed. How charming, too, 
was the girl, Madge Templeton, whom 
he had met not for the first time that 
evening. He himself had guessed how 
things stood between them before Mor- 
ris had confided in him, and it pleased 
him that his intuition was confirmed. 
What a pity, however, that the two 
were not going to meet next day, that 
she was out with her mother and would 
not get back till late. It would have 
been a cooling thought in the hot of- 
fice hours of to-morrow to picture them 
sitting together in the garden at Fal. 
mer, or under one of the cool, deep- 
foliaged oaks in the park. 

Then suddenly his face changed, the 
smile faded, but came back next in- 
stant and broadened into a laugh. And 
the man who laughs when he is by him- 
self may certainly be taken for granted 
as having strong cause for amusement. 

Mr. Taynton had come by this time 
to the West Pier, and a hundred yards 
farther would bring him to Montpellier 
Road. But it was yet early, as he 
easily saw (so bright was the moon- 
light) when he consulted his watch, 
and he retraced his steps some fifty 
yards, and eventually rang at the door 
of a big house of flats facing the sea, 
where his partner, who for the most 
part, however, looked after the London 
branch of their business, had his pied- 
d-terre. For the firm of Taynton & 
Mills was one of those respectable and 
solid businesses that, beginning in the 
country, had eventually been extended 














to town, and so far from its having its 
headquarters in town and its branch in 
srighton, had its headquarters here and 
its branch in the metropolis. Mr. God- 
frey Mills, so he learned at the door, 
had dined alone, and was in, and with- 
out further delay Mr. Taynton was car- 
ried aloft in the gaudy bird-cage of the 
lift, feeling sure that his partner would 
see him. 

The flat into which he was ushered 
with a smile of welcome from the man 
who opened the door was furnished 
with a sort of gross opulence that never 
failed to jar on Mr. Taynton’s ex- 
quisite taste and cultivated mind. Pic- 
tures, chairs, sofas, the patterns of the 
carpets, and the heavy gilding of the 
cornices were all sensuous, a sort of 
frangipani to the eye. The apparent 
contrast, however, between these things 
and their owner was as great as that 
between Mr. Taynton and his partner, 
for Mr. Godfrey Mills was a thin, 
spare, dark little man, brisk in move- 
ment, with a look in his eye that be- 
tokened a watchfulness and vigilance of 
the most alert order. But useful as 
such a gift undoubtedly is, it was given 
to Mr. Godfrey Mills perhaps a shade 
too obviously. It would be unlikely that 
the stupidest or shallowest person 
would give himself away when talking 
to him, for it was so clear that he was 
always on the watch for admission or 
information that might be useful to 
him. 

He had, however, the charm that a 
very active and vivid mind always pos- 
sesses, and though small and slight, was 
a figure that would be noticed any- 
where, so keen and wide-awake was his 
face. Beside him Mr. Taynton looked 
like a benevolent country clergyman, 
more distinguished for amiable qualities 
of the heart than intellectual qualities 
of the head. Yet those—there were not 
many of them——who in dealings with 
the latter had tried to conduct their 
business on these assumptions, had in- 
variably found it necessary to recon- 
sider their first impression of him. His 
partner, however, was always conscious 
of a little impatience in talking to him; 
Taynton, he would have allowed, did 
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not lack fine business qualities, but he 
was a little wanting in quickness. 

Mills’ welcome of him was abrupt. 

“Pleased to see you,” he said. “Cigar, 
drink? Sit down, won’t you? What is 
itr” 

“IT dropped in for a chat on my way 
home,” said Mr. Taynton. “I have 
been dining with Mrs. Assheton. A 
most pleasant evening. What a fine, 
delicate face she has.” 

Mills bit off the end of a cigar. 

“IT take it that you did not come in 
merely to discuss the delicacy of Mrs. 
Assheton’s face,” he said. 

“No, no, dear fellow; you are right 
to recall me. I take it—I take it 
that you have found time to go over to 
Falmer yesterday. How did you find 
Sir Richard?” 

“I found him well. I had a long 
talk with him.” 

“And you managed to convey some- 
thing of those very painful facts which 
you felt it was your duty to bring to his 
notice?” asked Mr. Taynton. 

Godfrey Mills laughed. 

“IT say, Taynton, is it really worth 
while keeping it up like this?” he asked. 
“It saves so much trouble to talk 
straight, as I purpose to do. I saw 
him, as I said, and I really managed 
remarkably well. I had these admis- 
sions wrung from me—lI assure you it 
is no less than that—under promise of 
the most absolute secrecy. I told him 
young Assheton was leading an idle, 
extravagant, and dissipated life. I said 
I had seen him three nights ago in 
Piccadilly, not quite sober, in company 
with the class of person to whom one 
does not refer in polite society. Will 
that do?” 

“Ah! I can easily imagine how pain- 
ful you must have found—-——” began 
Taynton. 

But his partner interrupted. 

“It was rather painful; you have 
spoken a true word in jest. I felt a 
brute, I tell you. But as I pointed out 
to you, something of the sort was 
necessary.” 

Mr. Taynton suddenly dropped his 
slightly clerical manner. 

“You have done excellently, my dear 
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friend,” he said. “And as you pointed 
out to me, it was indeed necessary to 
do something of the sort. I think your 
—your revelations have already begun 
to take effect. Yes; I think I will take 
a little brandy and soda. Thank you 
so much.” 

He got up with greater briskness 
than he had hitherto shown. 

“And you are none too soon,” he 
said. ‘Morris, poor Morris!—such a 
handsome fellow—confided to me this 
evening that he was in love with Miss 
Templeton. He is very much in ear- 
nest.” 

“And why do you think my 
view has met with some success ?” 
Mills. 

“Well, it is only a conjecture, but 
when Morris asked if he might call any 
time to-morrow, Miss Templeton (who 
was also dining with Mrs. Assheton) 
said that she and her mother would be 
out all day, and not get heme till late. 
It does not strike me as being too fanci- 
ful to see in that some little trace, per- 
haps, of your handiwork.” 

“Yes, that looks like me,” 
shortly. 

Mr. Taynton took a meditative sip at 
his brandy and soda. 

“My evening, also, has not been al 
together wasted,” he said. “I played 
what for me was a bold stroke, for, as 
you know, my dear fellow, I prefer to 
leave to your nimble and penetrating 
mind things that want dash and bold- 


inter- 
asked 


said Mills 


ness. But to-night, yes, I was warmed 
with that wonderful port, and was 
bold.” 

“What did you do?” asked Mills. 


“Well, I asked, I almost implored 
dear Morris to give me two or three 
hours to-morrow and go through all 
the books, and satisfy himself every- 
thing is in order, and his investments 
well looked after. I told him, 
that the original thirty thousand pounds 
of his had, owing to judicious manage- 
ment, become forty thousand pounds. 
You see, that is unfortunately a thing 
past praying for. It is so indubitably 
clear from the earlier ledgers ig 

“But the port must indeed have 
warmed you,” said Mills quickly. ‘““Why, 


1 
also, 








it was madness! 


What if he had con- 
sented ?” 

Mr. Taynton smiled. 

“Ah, well, I, in my slow, synthetic 
manner, had made up my mind that it 
was really quite impossible that he 
should consent to go into the books and 
vouchers. To begin with, he has a 
new motor-car, and every hour spent 
away from that car just now is, to his 
mind, an hour wasted. Also, I 
him well; I know that he would never 
consent to spend several hours over 
ledgers. Finally, even if he had, though 


know 


I knew from what | knew of him, not 
that he would not, but that he could 
not, I could have—I could have man- 


aged something. You see, he knows 
nothing whatever about business or in- 
vestments.” 

Mills shook his head. 

“But it was dangerous, anyhow,” he 
said, “and I don’t understand what ob- 
ject could be served by it. It was 
running a risk with no profit in view.” 

Then, for the first time, the inherent 
strength of the quietness of the one 
man as opposed to the obvious quick- 


ness and comprehension of the other 
came into play. 
“T think that I disagree with you 


there, my dear fellow,” said Mr. Tayn- 
ton slowly, “though when I have told 
you all, I shall be, of course, as always, 
delighted to recognize the superiority 
of your judgment, should you disagree 
with me and convince me of the correct- 
ness of your view. It has happened, I 
know, a hundred times before that you, 
with your quick, intuitive perception, 
have been right “ 

But his partner interrupted him. He 
quite agreed with the sentiment, but he 
wanted to learn without even the delay 
caused by these complimentary remarks 
the upshot of Taynton’s rash proposal 
to Morris. 

“What did young 
asked. 

“Well, my dear fellow,” said: Mr. 
Taynton, “though I have really no 
doubt that in principle I did a rash 


Assheton say?” he 


thing, in actual practise my step was 
justified, because Morris absolutely re- 
Of course 


fused to look at the books. 














I know the young fellow well; it ar- 
gues no perspicacity on my part to have 
fcreseen that. And, I am glad to say, 
something in my way of putting it, 
some sincerity of manner, I suppose, 
gave rise to a fresh mark of confidence 
in us on his part.” 

Mr. Taynton cleared his throat; his 
quietness and complete absence of hurry 
were, so to speak, rapidly overhauling 
the quick, nimble mind of the other. 

“He asked me, in fact, to continue be- 
ing steward of his affairs in any event. 
Should he marry to-morrow, I feel no 
doubt that he would not spend a couple 
of minutes over his financial affairs, un- 
less, unless, as you foresaw might hap- 
pen, he had need of a large lump sum. 
In that case, my dear Mills, you and I 
would—would find it impossible to live 
elsewhere than in the Argentine Re- 
public, were we so fortunate as to get 
there. But, as far as this goes, I may 
say that the step of mine which you 
felt to be dangerous has turned out 
most auspiciously. He begged me, in 
fact, even after he comes of age, to con- 
tinue acting for him at my present rate 
of remuneration.” 

Mr. Mills was listening to this with 
some attention. Here he laughed 
shortly. 

“That is capital, then,” he said. “You 
were right and I was wrong. Heavens, 
Taynton, it’s your manner, you know; 
there’s something of the country parson 
about you that is wonderfully con- 
vincing ; you seem sincere without be- 
ing sanctimonious. Why, if I were to 
ask young Assheton to look into his af- 
fairs for himself, he would instantly 
think there was something wrong, and 
that I was trying bluff. But when you 
do the same thing, that simple and per- 
fectly correct explanation never occurs 
to him.” 

“No, dear Morris trusts me very com- 
pletely,” said Taynton. “But, then, if 
[ may continue my little review of the 
situation, as it now stands, you and 
your talk with Sir Richard have vastly 
decreased the danger of his marrying. 
For, to be frank, I should not feel at all 
secure if that happened. Miss Temple- 
ton is an heiress herself, and Morris 
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might easily take it into his head to 
spend ten or fifteen thousand pounds in 
building a house or buying an estate, 
and though I think I have guarded 
against his requiring an account of our 
stewardship, I can’t prevent his wish- 
ing to draw a large sum of money. But 
your brilliant maneuver has, we hope, 
effectually put a stop to the danger of 
his marrying Miss Templeton, and 
since I am convinced he is in love with 
her, why’—Mr. Taynton put his plump 
finger-tips together and raised his kind 
eyes to the ceiling—‘‘why, the chance of 
his wanting to marry anybody else is 
postponed, anyhow, till, till he has got 
over this unfortunate attachment. In 
fact, my dear fellow, there is no longer 
anything immediate to fear, and I feel 
sure that before many weeks are up, 
the misfortunes and ill luck which for 
the last two years have dogged us with 
such incredible persistency will be re- 
paired.” 

Mills said nothing for the moment, 
but splashed himself out a liberal al- 
lowance of brandy into his glass and 
mixed it with a somewhat more care- 
fully measured ration of soda-water. 
He was essentially a sober man, but 
that was partly due to the fact that his 
head was as impervious to alcohol as 
teak is to water, and it was his habit 
to indulge in two or three rather stiff 
brandies and sodas of an evening. He 
found that they assisted and clarified 
thought. 

“IT wish to Heaven you hadn’t found 
it necessary to let young Assheton know 
that his thirty thousand pounds had in- 
creased to forty thousand pounds,” he 
said. “That's ten thousand pounds 
more to get back.” 

“Ah, it was just that which gave him, 
so he thought, such good cause for re- 
posing complete confidence in me,” re- 
marked Mr. Taynton. “But, as you 
say, it is ten thousand pounds more to 
get back, and I should not have told 
him, were not certain ledgers of earlier 
years so extremely extremely unmis- 
takable on the subject.” 

“But if he is not going to look at 
ledgers at all——~” began Mills. 

“Ah! the concealment of that sort of 
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thing is one of the risks which it is not 
worth while to take,” said the other, 
dropping for a moment his deferential 
attitude. 

Mills was silent again. Then: 

“Have you bought that option in 
Boston Copper?” he asked. 

“Yes; I bought to-day.” 

Mills glanced at the clock, as Mr. 
Taynton rose to go. 

“Still only a quarter to twelve,” he 
said. “If you have time, you might 
give me a detailed statement. I hard- 
ly know what you have done. It won't 
take a couple of minutes.” 

Mr. Taynton glanced at the clock 
likewise, and then put down his hat 
again. 

“T can just spare the time,” he said, 
“but I must get home by twelve; I 
have unfortunately come out without 
my latch-key, and I do not like keeping 
the servants up.” 

He pressed his fingers over his eyes 
a moment, and then spoke. 


Ten minutes later he was in the bird- 
cage of the lift again, and by twelve 
he had been admitted into his own 
house, apologizing most amiably to his 
servant for having kept him up. There 
were a few letters for him, and he 
opened and read these, then lit his bed- 
candle and went up-stairs, but instead 
of undressing, sat for a full quarter of 
an hour in his armchair thinking. Then 
he spoke softly to himself. 

“T think dear Mills means mischief in 
some way,” he said. “But, really, for 
the moment it puzzles me to know what. 
However, I shall see to-morrow. Ah! 
—I wonder if I guess!” 

Then he went to bed, but contrary 
to custom did not get to sleep for a 
long time. But when he did, there was 
a smile on his lips; a patient, contented 
simile. 


CHAPTER III. 

Mr. Taynton’s statement to his part 
ner, which had taken him so few min- 
utes to give, was concerned only with 
the latest fmancial operation which he 
had just embarked in, but for the sake 


of the reader, it will be necessary to go 
a little farther back and give quite 
shortly the main.features of the situa- 
tion in which he and his partner found 
themselves placed. 

Briefly, then, at the time peace was 
declared in South Africa, the two part- 
ners of Taynton & Mills had sold out 
thirty thousand pounds of Morris 
Assheton’s securities, and seeing a quite 
unrivaled opportunity of making their 
fortunes, had become heavy purchasers 
of South African mines, for they rea- 
soned that with peace once declared it 
was absolutely certain that prices would 
go up. But, as is sometimes the way 
with absolute certainties, the opposite 
had happened, and they had gone down. 
They cut their loss, however, and pro- 
ceeded to buy American rails. In six 
months they had entirely repaired the 
damage, and, seeing a further unrivaled 
opportunity, from time to time, in buy- 
ing motor-car shares, in running a 
theater, financing, and other schemes, 
had managed, a month ago, to lose all 
that was left of the thirty thousand 
pounds. Being, therefore, already so 
deeply committed, it was mere pru- 
dence, the mere instinct of self-preser- 
vation that had led them to sell out the 
remaining ten thousand pounds, and to- 
day Mr. Taynton had bought an option 
in Boston Copper with it. The manner 
of an option is as follows: 

3oston Copper to-day was quoted at 
£5.10.6, and by paying a premium of 
twelve shillings and sixpence per share, 
they were entitled to buy Boston Cop- 
per shares any time within the next 
three months at a price of £6.3.0. Sup- 
posing, therefore (as Mr. Taynton, on 
very good authority had supposed) that 
Boston Copper, a_ rapidly improving 
company, gained a couple of points 
within the next three months, and so 
stood at £7.10.6, he had the right of 
exercising his option and buying them 
at £6.3.0, thus making £1.7.6 per share. 
But a higher rise than this was confi- 
dently expected, and Mr. Taynton, 
though not really of an oversanguine 
disposition, certainly hoped to make 
good the greater part, if not all, of 
these somewhat large defalcations. He 














had bought an option of twenty thou- 
sand shares, the option of which cost 
(or would cost at the end of three 
months) rather over ten thousand 
pounds. -In other words, the moment 
that the shares rose to a price higher 
than £6.3.0, all further appreciation 
was pure gain. If they did not rise so 
high, he would, of course, not exercise 
the option, and sacrifice the money. 

That was certainly a very unpleasant 
thing to contemplate, but it had been 
more unpleasant when, so far as he 
knew, Morris was on the verge of mat- 
rimony, and would then step into the 
management of his own affairs. But, 
bad though it all was, the situation had 
certainly been immensely ameliorated 
this evening, since his partner had, it 
was not unreasonable to hope, said to 
Madge’s father things about Morris 
that made his marriage with Madge 
exceedingly unlikely, while on the other 
hand, even if it happened, his affairs, 
according to his own wish, would re- 
main in Mr. Taynton’s hands with the 
same completeness as heretofore. It 
would, of course, be necessary to pay 
him his income, and though this would 
be a great strain on the finance of the 
two partners, it was manageable. DBe- 
sides (Mr. Taynton sincerely hoped that 
this would not be necessary), the money 
which was Mrs. Assheton’s for her life- 
time was in his hands, also, so if the 
worst came to the worst—— 


Now, the composition and nature of 
the extraordinary animal called man 
are so unexpected and unlikely that any 
analysis of Mr. Taynton’s character 
may seem almost grotesque. It is a 
fact, nevertheless, that bis was a nature 
capable of great things; it is also a fact 
that he had long ago been deeply and 
bitterly contrite for the original dis- 
honesty of using the money of his 
client. But by one of those strange 
perversities of nature, he had by this 
time honestly and sincerely got to re- 
gard all these subsequent employments 
of it merely as efforts on his part to 
make right an original wrong. He 
wanted to repair his fault, and it 
seemed to him that to commit it again 
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was the only means at his disposal for 
doing so. 

A strain, too, of Puritan piety was 
bound up in the constitution of his soul, 
and in private life he exercised high 
morality, and was also kind and chari- 
table. He belonged to guilds and so- 
cieties that had as their object the im- 
provement and moral advancement of 
young men. He was a liberal patron 
of educational schemes, he sang a fer- 
vent tenor in the choir of St. Agnes, 
and he was a regular communicant; his 
nature looked toward God and turned 
its eyes away from evil. 

To do him justice, he was not a hypo- 
crite, though, if all about him were 
known, and a plebiscite taken, it is prob- 
able that he would be unanimously con- 
demned. Yet the universal opinion 
would be wrong; he was no hypocrite, 
but only had the bump of self-preser- 
vation enormously developed. He had 
cheated and swindled, but he was gen- 
uinely opposed to cheating and swin- 
dling. 

He was cheating and swindling now, 
in buying the option of Boston Copper. 
But he did not know that; he wanted 
to repair the original wrong, to hand 
back to Morris his fortune unimpaired, 
and also to save himself. But of these 
two wants, the second, it must be con- 
fessed, was infinitely stronger. To save 
himself there was perhaps nothing that 
he would stick at. However, it was 
his constant wish and ‘prayer that he 
might not be led into temptation. He 
knew well what his particular tempta- 
tion was, namely, this instinct of self- 
preservation, and constantly thought 
and meditated about it. He knew that 
he was hardly himself when the stress 
of it came on him; it was like a pos- 
session. 


Mills, though an excellent partuer 
and a man of most industrious habits, 
had, so Mr. Taynton would have ad- 
mitted, one little weak spot. He never 
was at the office till rather late in the 
morning. True, when he came, he 
soon made up for lost time, for he was 
possessed, as we have seen, of a notable 
quickness and agility of mind, but some- 
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times Mr. Taynton himself found that 
he was forced to be idle till Mills turned 
up, if his signature or what-not was 
required for papers before work could 
be further proceeded with. 

This, in fact, was the case next morn- 
ing, and from half-past eleven Mr. 
Taynton had to sit idly in his office, as 
far as the work of the firm was con- 
cerned, until his partner arrived. It 
was a little tiresome that this should 
happen to-day, because there was noth- 
ing else that need detain him, except 
those deeds, for the execution of which 
his partner’s signature was necessary, 
and he could, if only Mills had been 
punctual, have gone out to Rotting 


= 
dean before lunch, and inspected the 
church school there, in the erection of 
which he had taken so energetic an 
interest. 

Timmins, however, the gray-haired 
old head clerk, was in the office with 
him, and Mr. Taynton always liked a 
chat with Timmins. 

“And the grandson just come home, 
has he, Mr. Timmins?” he was saying. 
“T must come and see him. Why, he 
be six years old, won't he, by now?” 

“Yes, sir, turned six.” 

“Dear me, how time goes on! 7 
morning is going on, too, and still Mr. 
Mills isn’t here.” 

He took a quill-pen and drew a half- 
sheet of paper toward him, poised his 
pen a moment, and then wrote quickly. 

“What a pity I can’t sign for him,” 
he said, passing his paper over to the 
clerk. “Look at that; now, even you, 
Timmins, though you have seen Mr. 
Mills’ handwriting ten thousand times, 
would be ready to swear that the sig- 
nature was his, would you not?” 

Timmins looked scrutinizingly at it. 

Nell, I’m sure, sir, what a forger 
you would have made!’ he said ad- 
miringly. “I would have sworn that 
was Mr. Mills’ own hand of write. 
It’s wonderful, sir.” 

Mr. Taynton sighed, and took the 
paper again. 

“Yes, it is like, isn’t it?” he said, “and 
it’s so easy to do. Luckily forgers 
don’t know the way to forge proper- 
ye” 





“And what might that be, sir?” asked 
Timmins. 

“Why to throw yourself mentally 
into the nature of the man whose hand- 
writing you wish to forge. Of course 
one has to know the handwriting thor- 
oughly well, but if one does that, one 
just has to visualize it, and then, as I 


. said, project oneself into the other, not 


laboriously copy the handwriting. 
Let’s try another. Ah, who is that let- 
ter from? Mrs. Assheton, isn’t it? Let 
me look at the signature just once 
again.” 

Mr. Taynton closed his eyes a mo- 
ment after looking at it. Then he took 
his quill, and wrote quickly. “You 
would swear to that, too, would you 
not, Timmins?” he asked. 

“Why, God bless me, yes, sir,” said 
he. “Swear to it on the book.” 

The door opened, and, as Godfrey 
Mills came in, Mr. Taynton tweaked the 
paper out of Timmins’ hand, and tore 
it up. It might, perhaps, seem strange 
to dear Mills that his partner had been 
forging his signature, though only in 
jest. 

“°Fraid I’m rather late,” said Mills. 

“Not at all, my dear fellow,” said 
Taynton, without the slightest touch of 
ill humor. “How are you? There’s 
very little to do; I want your signature 
to this, and this, and your careful peru- 
sal of that. Mrs. Assheton’s letter? 
No, that only concerns me; I have 
dealt with it.” 

A quarter of an hour was sufficient, 
and at the end Timmins carried the 
papers away, leaving the two partners 
together. Then, as soon as the door 
closed, Mills spoke. 

“l’ve been thinking over our conver- 
sation of last night,” he said, “and there 
are some points I don’t think you have 
quite appreciated which I should like 
to put before you.” 

Something inside Mr. Taynton’s 
brain—the same watcher, perhaps, who 
looked at Morris so closely the evening 
before—said to him: “He is going to 
try iton.” But it was not the watcher, 
but his usual self that answered. He 
beamed gently on his partner. 

“My dear fellow, I might have been 











sure that your quick mind would have 
seen new aspects, new combinations,” 
he said. 

Mills leaned forward over the table. 

“Yes, I have seen ‘new aspects,’ to 
adopt your words,” he said, “and I 
will put them before you. These finan- 
cial operations, shall we call them, have 
been going on for two years now, 
have they not? You began by losing a 
jarge sum in South Africa.” 

“We began,” corrected Mr. Taynton 


gently. He was looking at the other 
quite calmly; his face expressed no 
surprise at all; if there was anything 


in his expression beyond that of quie 
kindness, it was perhaps pity. 

“T said ‘you,’ ” said Mills, in a hector- 
ing tone, “and I will soon explain why. 
You lost a large sum in South Africans, 
but won it back again in Americans. 
You then, again and again, contrary to 
my advice, embarked in perfectly wild- 
cat affairs, which ended in our—I say 
‘our’ here—getting severely scratched 
and mauled. Altogether you have frit- 
tered away thirty thousand pounds, 
and have placed the remaining ten in 
a venture which, to my mind, is as wild 
as all the rest of your unfortunate ven 
tures. These speculations have almost, 
without exception, been choices of your 
own, not mine. That was one of the 
reasons why I said ‘you,’ not ‘we.’ ” 

He paused a moment. 

“Another reason is,’ he said, “be- 
cause, without any exception, the trans- 
actions have taken place at your advice 
and in your name, not in mine.” 

That was a sufficiently meaning state 
ment, but Mills did not wish his part- 
ner to be under any misapprehension 
as to what he implied. 

“In other words,” he said, “I can 
deny absolutely all knowledge of the 
whole of those operations.” 

Mr. Taynton gave a sudden start, as 
if the significance of this had only this 
moment dawned on him; as if he had 
not understood the first statement. 
Then he seemed to collect himself. 

“You can hardly do that,” he said, 
“as I hold letters of yours which imply 
such knowledge.” 

Mills smiled rather evilly. 
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“Ah, it is not worth while bluffing,” 
he said. “I have never written such a 
letter to you. You know it. Is it like- 
ly I should?” 

Mr. Taynton apparently had no reply 
to this. But he had a question to ask. 

“Why are you taking up this hostile 
and threatening attitude?” 

“T have not meant to be hostile, and 
ive certainly not threatened,” replied 
Is. “I have put before you, quite 
dispassionately, I hope, certain facts. 
Indeed, I should ‘say it was you who 
had threatened in the matter of those 
letters, whose existence has, unhappily, 
never taken place. I will proceed. Now, 
what has been my part in these affairs? 
I have observed you lose money in 
speculation I disapproved of, but you 
always knew best. I have advanced 
money to you before now to tide over 
embarrassments that would otherwise 
have been disastrous. By the exercise 
of diplomacy—or lying—yesterday, I 
averted a very grave danger. I point 
out to you, also, that there is nothing 
to intplicate me in these—these fraudu- 
lent employments of a client’s money. 
So I ask where I come in? What do 

get by it?” 

Mr. Taynton’s hands were trembling 
as he fumbled at some paper on his 
desk. 

“You know quite well that we are to 
share all profits?” he said. 

“Yes, but at present there have not 
been any. I have been, to put it plain- 
ly, pulling you out of holes. And I 
think—I think my trouble ought to be 
remunerated. I sincerely hope you will 
take that view also. Or shall I remind 
you again that there is nothing in the 
world to connect me with these—well, 
frauds ?” 

Mr. Taynton got up from his chair, 
strolled across to the window, where he 
drew down the blind a little, so as to 
shut out the splash of sunlight that fell 
on the table. 

“You have been betting again, I sup- 
pose?” he asked quietly. 

“Yes, and I have been unfortunate. 
Pray do not trouble to tell me again 
how foolish it is to gamble like that. 
You may be right; I have no doubt you 
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are right. But I do not think it is more 
foolish to gamble with one’s own money 
than with the money of other people.” 

This, apparently, seemed unanswer- 
able ; anyhow, Mr. Taynton made no re- 
ply. Then, having excluded the splash 
of sunlight, he sat down again. 

“You have not threatened, you tell 
me,” he said, “but you have pointed 
out to me that there is no evidence that 
you. have had a hand in certain trans- 
actions. You say that I know you 
have helped me in these transactions. 
You say you require remuneration for 
your services. Does not that, I ask, 
imply a threat? Does it not mean that 
you are blackmailing me? Else why 
should you bring these facts—I do not 
dispute them—to my notice? Suppos- 
ing I refuse you remuneration ?” 

Mills had noted the signs of agitation 
and anxiety. He felt that he was on 
safe ground. The blackmailer lives en- 
tirely on other people’s want of cour 
age. 

“You will not, I hope, refuse me re- 
muneration,” he said. “I have not 
threatened you yet, because I -feel sure 
you will be wise. I might, of course, 
subsequently threaten you.” 

Again there was silence. Mr. Tayn- 
ton had picked up a quill-pen, the same 
with which he had been writing before, 
for the ink was not yet dry. 

“The law is rather severe on black- 
mailers,” he remarked. 

“It is. Are you going to bring an 
action against me for blackmail? Will 
not that imply the reopening of—of 
certain ledgers which we agreed last 
night had better remain shut?” 

Again there was silence. There was 
a completeness in this reasoning which 
rendered comment superfluous. 


“How much do you want?” asked 
Mr. Taynton. 
Mills was not so foolish as _ to 


“breathe a sigh of relief.” But he 
noted with satisfaction that there was 
no sign of fight in his adversary and 
partner. 

“T want two thousand pounds,” he 
said. 

“That is a large sum.” 


“It is. If it was a small sum I 
should not trouble you.” 

Mr. Taynton again got up, 
strayed aimlessly about the room. 

“T can’t give it you to-day,” he said. 
“T shall have to sell out some stock.” 

“T am not unreasonable about a rea- 
sonable delay,” said Mills. 

“You are going to town this after- 
noon ?” 

“Yes, I must. There is a good deal 
of work to be done. It will take me all 
to-morrow.” 

“And you will be back the day after 
to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, I shall be back here that night; 
that is to say, I shall not get away from 
town till the afternoon. I should like 
your definite answer then, if it is not 
inconvenient. I could come and see 
you that night—the day after to-mor- 
row—if you wished ?” 

Mr. Taynton thought over this, with 
his habitual deliberation. 

“You will readily understand that all 
friendly relations between us are quite 
over,” he “You have done a 
cruel and wicked thing, but I don’t see 
how I can resist it. I should like, how- 
ever, to have a little further talk about 
it, for which I have not time now.” 

Mills rose. 

“By all means,” he said. “I do not 
suppose I shall be back here till nine in 
the evening. I have had no exercise 
lately, and I think very likely I shall 
get out of the train at Falmer, and walk 
over the downs.” 

Mr. Taynton’s habitual courtesy 
came to his aid. He would have been 
polite to a thief or a murderer, if he 
met him socially. 

“Those cool airs of the downs are 
very invigorating,” he said. “I will not 
expect you, therefore, till half-past nine 
that night. I shall dine at home, and be 
alone.” 

“Thanks. I must be going. I shall 
only just catch my train to town.” 

Mills nodded a curt gesture of fare- 
vell, and left the room, and when he 
had gone, Mr. Taynton sat down again 
in his chair by the table, and remained 
there some half-hour. He knew well 
the soundness of his partner’s reason- 


and 


said. 





ing; all he had said was fatally and 
abominably true. There was no way 
out of it. Yet to pay money to a black- 
mailer was, to the legal mind, a con- 
fession of guilt. Innocent people, un- 
less they were abject fools, did not pay 
blackmail. They prosecuted the black- 
mailer. Yet here, too, Mills’ simple 
reasoning held good. He could not 
prosecute the blackmailer, since he was 
not in the fortunate position of being 
innocent. But if you paid a_black- 
mailer once, you were forever in his 
power. Having once yielded, it was 
necessary to yield again. He must get 
some assurance that no further levy 
would take place. le must satisfy 
himself that he would be quit of all 
future danger from this quarter. 

Yet from where was such assurance 
to come? He might have it a hundred 
times over in Godfrey Mills’ handwri- 
ting, but he could never produce that 
as evidence, since again the charge of 
fraudulent employment of clients’ 
money would be in the air. No doubt, 
of course, the blackmailer would be 
sentenced, but the cause of blackmail 
would necessarily be public. No; there 
was no way out. 

Two thousand pounds, though! Fru- 
gally and simply as he lived, that was 
to him a dreadful sum, and represented 
the savings of at least eighteen months. 
This, in fact, meant that there was for 
him another eighteen months of work, 
just when he hoped to see his retire- 
ment coming close to him. Mills de 
manded that he should wait an extra 
year and a half out of those few years 
that, in all human probability, still re- 
mained to him in this pleasant world. 

Yet there was no way out! Half an 
heur’s meditation him of 
this, and, as was his sensible plan when 
a thing was inevitable, he never either 
fought against it nor wasted energy in 
regretting it. 

And he went slowly out of the office 
into which he had come so brightly an 
hour or two before. But his face ex 
pressed no sign of disquieting emotion ; 
he nodded kindly to Timmins, and in- 
dorsed his desire to be allowed to come 
and see the grandson. If anything was 
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on his mind, or if he was revolving 
some policy for the future, it did not 
seem to touch or sour that kindly, pleas- 
ant face. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mr. Taynton did not let these very 
unpleasant occurrences interfere with 
the usual and beneficent course of his 
life, but faced the crisis with that true 
bravery that not only meets a thing 
without flinching, but meets it with the 
higher courage of cheerfulness, seren- 
ity, and ordinary behavior. He spent 
the rest of the day, in fact, in his usual 
manner, enjoying his bath before lunch, 
his hour of the paper and the quiet 
cigar afterward, his walk over the 
springy turf of the downs, after which 
he put in a couple of hours’ more work 
before dinner, 

Then afterward he passed his eve- 
ning, as he always did once a week, at 
the club for young men which he had 
founded, where, instead of being ex- 
posed to the evening lures of the sea- 
front and the public house, they could 
spend (on payment*of a really nominal 
subscription) quieter and more inno- 
cent hours over chess, bagatelle, and the 
illustrated papers, or, if more energet- 
ically disposed, in the airy gymnasium 
adjoining the reading-room, where they 
could indulge in friendly rivalry with 
boxing-gloves or single-stick, or de- 
velop their growing muscles with dumb- 
bells and elastic contrivances. 

Mr. Taynton had spent a couple of 
hours there, losing a game of chess 
to one youthful adversary, but getting 
back his laurels over bagatelle, and, be- 
fore he left, had arranged for a geo- 
logical expedition to visit, on the Whit- 
suntide bank holiday next week, the 
curious raised beach which protruded 
so remarkably from the range of chalk 
downs some ten miles away. 

On returning home, it is true, he 
had deviated a little from his usual 
habits, for, instead of devoting the half- 
hour before bedtime to the leisurely 
perusal of the evening paper, he had 
merely given it one glance, observing 
that copper was strong, and that Boston 
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Copper, in particular, had risen half a 
point, and had then sat till bedtime, do- 
ing nothing whatever, a habit to which 
he was not generally addicted. 

He was seated in his office next 
morning, and was, in fact, on the point 
of leaving for his bath, for this hot, ge- 
nial June was going on its sunny way 
uninterrupted by winds or rain, when 
Mr. Timmins, after discreetly tapping, 
efitered and closed the door behind him. 

“Mr. Morris Assheton, sir, to see 
you,” he said. “I said I-would find 
out if you were disengaged, and could 
hardly restrain him from coming in 
with me. The young gentleman seems 
very excited and agitated.” 

“Yes, show him in,” said Mr. Tayn- 
ton. 

A moment afterward the door burst 
open, and banged to again behind Mor- 
ris. High color flamed in his face, his 
black eyes sparkled with a vivid, dan- 
gerous light, and he had no salutation 
for his old friend. 

“T’ve come on a very unpleasant 
business,” he said, his voice not in con 
trol. 

Mr. Taynton got up. He had only 
had one moment of preparation, and he 
thought, at any rate, that he knew for 
certain what this unpleasant business 
must be. Evidently Mills had given 
him away. For what reason he had 
done so he could not guess—after his 
experience of yesterday it might have 
been from pure devilry, or, again, he 
might have feared that in desperation 
Taynton would take that extreme step 
of prosecuting him for blackmail. But 
for that moment Taynton believed that 
Morris’ agitation must be caused by 
this, and it says much for the iron of 
his nerve that he did not betray himself 
by a tremor. 

“My dear Morris,” he said, “I 
ask you to pull yourself together. You 
are out of your own control. Sit down, 
please, and be silent for a minute. Then 
tell me calmly what is the matter.” 

Morris sat down as he was told, but 
the ealmness was not conspicuous. 

“Calm?” he said. “Would you be 
calm in my circumstances, do you 
think ?” 


must 


“You have not yet told me what 
they are,” said Mr. Taynton. 

“I’ve just seen Madge Templeton,” 
he said. “I met her privately by ap- 
pointment. And she told me—-she told 
me——” 

Master of himself though he was, 
Mr. Taynton had one moment of phys 
ical giddiness, so complete and sudden 
were the revulsion and reaction that 
took place in his brain. A moment be- 
fore he had known, he thought for cer- 
tain, that his own utter ruin was immi- 
nent. Now he knew that it was not 
that, and, though he had made one 
wrong conjecture as to what the un- 
pleasant business was, he did not think 
that his second guess was far astray. 
“Take your time, Morris,” he said. 
“And, my dear boy, try to calm your- 
self. You say I should not be calm in 
your circumstances. Perhaps I should 
not, but I should make an effort. Tell 
me everything slowly, omitting noth 
ing.” 

This speech, combined with the au- 
thoritative personality of Mr. Taynton, 
had an extraordinary effect on Morris. 
He sat quiet a moment or two, then 
spoke. 


ug 


“Yes, you are quite right,” he said, 
“and, after all, I have only conjecture 
to go on yet, and I have been behaving 
as if it was proved truth. God! if it 
is proved to be true, though, I'll expose 
him, ('M—Ill horsewhip him, I'll mur- 
der him.” 

Mr. Taynton slapped the table with 
his open hand. 

“Now, Morris, none of these wild 
words,” he said. “I will not listen to 
you for a moment if you do not control 
yourself.” 

Once again, and this time more per- 
manently, the man’s authority asserted 
itself. Morris again sat silent for a 
time, then spoke evenly and quietly. 

“Two nights ago you were dining 
with us,” he said, “and Madge was 
there. Do you remember my asking 
her if I might come to see them, and 
she said she and her mother would 
be out all day?” 

“Yes; I remember perfectly,” said 
Mr. Taynton. 
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“Well, yesterday afternoon I was 
motoring by the park, and I saw Madge 
sitting on the lawn. I stopped the 
motor and watched. She sat there for 
nearly an hour, and then Sir Richard 
came out of the house, and they walked 
up and down the lawn together.” 

“Ah, you must have been mistaken,” 
said Mr. Taynton. “I know the spot 
you mean on the road, where you can 
see the lawn, but it’s half a mile off. 
It must have been some friend of hers, 
perhaps, staying in the house.” 

Morris shook his head. 

“T was not mistaken,” he said. “For 
yesterday evening I got a note from 
her, saying she had posted it secretly, 
but that she must see me, though she 
was forbidden to do so or to hold any 
communication with me.” 

“Forbidden!” ejaculated Mr. 
ton. 

“Ves; forbidden. Well, this morning 
I went to the place she named, outside 
on the downs beyond the park gate, and 
saw her. Somebody has been telling 
vile lies about me to her father. I think 
I know who it is.” 

Mr. Taynton held up his hand. 

“Stop,” he said; “let me have your 
conjecture afterward. Tell me first 
not what you guess, but what happened. 
Arrange it all in your mind, tell it me 
as connectedly as you can.” 

Morris paused a moment. 

“Well, I met Madge as I told you, 
and this was her story. Three days ago 
she and her father and mother were at 
lunch, and they had been talking in the 
most friendly way about me, and it was 
arranged to ask me to spend all yester- 
day with them. Madge, as you know, 
the next night was dining with us, and 
it was agreed that she should ask me 
verbally. After lunch she and her fa- 
ther went out riding, and when they 
returned they found that your partner, 
Mills, had come to call. He stayed for 
tea, ard k alone with 


Tayn- 





after tea had a talk 
Sir Richard, while she and her mother 
sat out on the lawn. Soon after he 
had gone, Sir Richard sent for Lady 
Templeton, and it was nearly dressing- 
time when she left him again. Madge 
noticed at dinner that both her father 


and mother seemed very grave, and 
when she went up to bed, her mother 
said that, perhaps, they had better not 
ask me over, as there was some thought 
of their being away all day. Also, if I 
suggested coming over, when Madge 
dined with us, she was to give that ex- 
cuse. That was all she was told for 
the time being.” 

Morris paused again. 

“You are telling this very clearly and 
well, my dear boy,” said the lawyer, 
very gravely and kindly. 

“It is so simple,” said Morris, with 
a biting emphasis. “Then next morn- 
ing after breakfast her father sent for 
her. He told her that they had been 
told certain things about me which 
made them think it better not to see 
any more of me. What they were she 
was not told, but I was not, it appeared, 
the sort of person with whom they 
chose to associate. Now, before God, 
those things that they were told, what- 
ever they were, were lies. I lead a 
straight and sober life.” 

Mr. Taynton was attending 
closely. 

“hank God, Madge did not believe 
a word of it!” said Morris, his face 
suddenly flushing. ‘And, like a brick 
and a true friend, she wrote at once 
to me, as I said, in order to tell me all 
this. We talked over, too, who it could 
have been who had said those vile 
things to her father. There was only 
one person who could. She had ridden 


very 


with her father till tea-time. Then 
came your partner. Sir Richard saw 
nobody else; nobody else called that 


afternoon; no post came in. 
Mr. Taynton had sprung up and was 

walking up and down the room in great 

agitation. 

“T can’t believe that,” he said. 

There must be some other explanation. 


Godfrey Mills say those things about 
you! It is incredible. My dear boy, 


until it is proved, you really must net 
let yourself believe that to be possible. 
You can’t believe such wickedness 
against a man—one, too, whom I have 
known and trusted for years—on no 
evidence. There is no direct evidence 
yet. Let us leave that alone for the 
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moment. What are you going to do 
now ?” 

“TI came here to see him,” said Mor- 
ris. “But I am told he is away. So I 
thought it better to tell you.” 

“Yes, quite right. And what else?” 

“IT have written to Sir Richard, de- 
manding in common justice that he 
should see me, should tell me what he 
has heard against me, and who told him. 
I don’t think he will refuse. I don’t 
see how he can refuse. I have asked 
him to see me to-morrow afternoon.” 

Mr. Taynton mentally examined this 
in all its bearings. Apparently it sat- 
isfied him. 

“You have acted wisely and prudent- 
ly,” he said. “But I want to beg you, 
until you have definite information, to 
forbear from thinking that my dear 
Mills could conceivably have been the 
originator of these scandalous tales— 
tales which I know, from my knowl- 
edge of you, are impossible to be true. 
From what I know of him, however, 
it is impossible he could have said such 
things. I cannot believe him capable 
of a mean or deceitful action, and that 
he should be guilty of such unfathom- 
able iniquity is simply out of the ques- 
tion. You must assume him innocent 
till his guilt is proved.” 

“But who else could it have been?” 
cried Morris, his voice rising again. 

“It could not have been he,” said 
Taynton firmly. 

There was a long silence; then 
Morris rose. 

“There is one thing more,” he said, 
“which is the most important of all. 
This foul scandal about me, of course, 
I know will be cleared up, and I shall 
be competent to deal with the offender. 
3ut—but Madge and I said other things 
to each other. I told her what I told 
you, that I loved her. And she loves 
me.” 

The sternness, the trouble, the anx 
iety all melted from Mr. Taynton’s 
face. 

“Ah, my dear fellow, my dear fel- 
low,” he said, with outstretched hands. 
“Thank you for telling me. I am de- 
lighted, overjoyed, and, indeed, as you 
say, that is far more important than 


anything else. My dear Morris—— 
And is not your mother charmed ?” 

Morris shook his head. 

“T have not told her yet, and I shall 
not till this is cleared up. It is her 
birthday the day after to-morrow; per- 
haps I shall be able to tell her then.” 

He rose. 

“IT must go,” he said. “And I will 
do all I can to keep my mind off accus- 
ing—him, until I know. But when I 
think of it I see red.” 

Mr. Taynton patted his shoulder af- 
fectionately. 

“I should have thought that you had 
something to think about which would 
make it easy for you to prevent your 
thoughts straying elsewhere,” he said. 

“I shall need all the distraction I can 
get,” said Morris, rather grimly. 

Morris walked quickly back along 
the sea-front toward Sussex Square, 
and remembered as he went that he had 
not yet bought any gift for his mother 
on her birthday. There was something, 
too, which she had casually said a day 
or two ago that she wanted——-what was 
it? Ah, yes, a new blotting-book for 
her writing-table in the drawing-room. 
The shop she habitually dealt at for 
such things, a branch of Asprey’s, was 
only a few yards farther on, and he 
turned in to make inquiries as to wheth- 
er she had ordered it. It appeared that 
she had been in that very morning, but 
the parcel had not been sent yet. 

So Morris, taking the responsibility 
on himself, counter-ordered the plain 
red morocco book she had chosen and 
chose another, with fine silver scroll- 
work at the corners. He ordered, too, 
that a silver-lettered inscription should 
be put on it, the initials “H. A. from 
M. A.,” with the date—two days ahead, 
“June 24, 1905.” This he gave instruc- 
tions should be sent to the house on 
the morning of June 24, the day after 
to-morrow. He wished it to be sent so 
as to arrive with the eariy post on that 
morning. 

The promise which Morris had made 
his old friend not to let his thoughts 
dwell on suspicion and conjecture as yet 
uncertain of foundation, was one of 
those promises which are made in ab- 


solute good faith, but which in their 
very nature cannot be kept. The 
thought of the hideous treachery, the 
gratuitous falsehood, of which, in his 
mind, he felt convinced Godfrey Mills 
had been guilty, was like blood soaking 
through a bandage. All that he could 
do was to continue putting on fresh 
bandages—that was all of his promise 
that he was able to fulfil, and, in spite 
of all the bandages, the blood stained 
and soaked its way through. 

In the afternoon he took out the mo- 
tor, but his joy in it for the time was 
dead, and it was only because, in the 
sense of pace and swift movement, he 
hoped to find a narcotic to thought that 
he went out at all. But there was 
no narcotic there, nor even in the 
thought of this huge joy of love that 
had dawned on him was there forget 
fulness, for all else—joy and sorrow and 
love—were for the present separated 
from him by these hideous and libelous 
things that had been said about him. 
Until they were removed, until they 
passed into non-existence again, noth- 
ing had any significance for him. 
Everything was colored with them ; bit- 
terness as of blood tinged everything. 
Hours, too, must pass before they could 
be removed; this long, midsummer day 
had to draw to its end, night had to 
pass; the hour of early dawn, the long 
morning had to be numbered with the 
past before he could even learn who 
was responsible for the poisonous tale. 

And when he learned, or, rather, 
when his conjecture was confirmed as 
to who it was (for his supposition was 
conjecture in the sense that it only 
wanted the actual seal of reality on it), 
what was he to do next? Or, rather, 
what must he do next? He felt that 
when he knew absolutely for certain 
who had said this about him, a force of 
indignation and hatred, which at pres- 
ent he kept chained up, must infallibly 
break its chain and become merely a 
wild beast let loose. He felt he would 
be no longer responsible for what he 
did. Something had to happen; some- 
thing more than mere apology or re- 
tractation of words. To lie and slander 
like that was a crime, an insult against 
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human and divine justice. It would be 
nothing for the criminal to say he was 
sorry; he had to be punished. A man 
who did that was not fit to live. He was 
a man no longer; he was a biting, poi- 
sonous reptile, who for the sake of the 
community must be expunged. Yet 
human justice, which hanged people 
for violent crimes committed under 
great provocation, dealt more lightly 
with this far more devilish thing; a 
crime committed coldly and calculating- 
ly, that had planned not the mere death 
of his body, but the disgrace and death 
of his character. Godfrey Mills—he 
checked on the word, and added to him 
self “if it was he’—had tried to kill 
him morally. Yet what was the mo- 
tive? What could be the reason for this 
wanton and wicked deed? 

Morris felt that he was helpless, too, 
unless he took the law into his own 
hands. It would do no good—young 
as he was, he knew that—to bring any 
action for defamation of character, 
since the world merely says, if a man 
justifies himself by the only legal means 
in his power: “There must have been 
something in it, since it was said.” No 
legal remedy, no fines, or even im- 
prisonment, far less apology and re- 
tractation, satisfied justice. There were 
only two courses open: one to regard 
the slander as a splash of mud thrown 
by some vile thing that sat in the gutter 
and simply ignore it; the other to do 
something himself—to strike, to hit 
with his bodily hands, whatever the re- 
sult of his violence might be. 

Indeed, should Morris be told, as he 
felt sure he would be, who his slanderer 
and defamer was, that gentleman would 
be wise to keep out of his way with 
him in such a mood. There were danger 
and death abroad on this calm, hot, 
summer afternoon. 


CHAPTER V. 

It was about four o’clock on the 
afternoon of the day after, and Mr. 
Taynton was prolonging his hour of 
quietude after lunch, and encroaching 
thereby into his daily time for exercise. 
It was but seldom that he broke into 
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the routine of habits so long formed, 
and, indeed, the most violent rain or 
snow of winter, the most cutting east- 
erly blasts of March never, unless he 
had some definite bodily ailment, kept 
him indoors, or deprived him of his 
brisk, health-giving trudge over the 
downs or along the sea-front. But oc- 
casionally, when the weather was un- 
usually hot, he granted himself the in- 
dulgence of sitting still instead of 
walking, and certainly to-day the least 
lenient judge might say that there were 
strong, extenuating circumstances in 
his favor. 

For the warmth of the past week had 
been piling itself up, as in some reser- 
voir of heat, and this afternoon was in- 
tense in its stillness and sultriness. It 
had been sunless all day, and all day the 
blanket of clouds that beset the sky 
had been gathering itself into blacker 
and more ill-omened density. There 
would certainly be a thunder-storm be- 
fore morning, and the approach of it 
made Mr. Taynton feel that he really 
had not the energy to walk. By and 
by, perhaps, he might be tempted to go 


in quest of coolness along the sea- 
front, or perhaps later in the evening 
he might, as he sometimes did, take a 
carriage up on to the downs, and come 
gently home to a late supper. 

He would have time for that to-day, 
for, according to arrangement, his part- 
ner was to drop in about half-past nine 
that evening. If he got back at nine 
supposing he went at all—he would 
have time to have some food before 
receiving him. 

He sat now in a pleasant, parquetted 
room looking out 
square garden at the back of his 
in Montpellier Road. Big = awnin 
stretched from the window over the 
broad gravel-path outside, and the r 


on to the small, 
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oom 
was full of dim coolness, in spite of the 
excessive heat. There was but little 
furniture in it, and it presented the 


strongest possible contrast to the ap- 
pointments of his partner’s flat, with its 
thick hangings, its somewhat gross 
luxury. A few water-colors hung on 
the white walls, a few Persian rugs 
strewed the floor, a big bookcase, with 


china on the top, filled one end of the 
room; the writing-table, a half-dozen 
of Chippendale chairs, and the chintz- 
covered sofa where he now lay, prac- 
tically completed the inventory of the 
room. Three or four bronzes—a Nar- 
cissus, a fifteenth-century Italian St. 
Francis, and a couple of Greek repro- 
ductions—stood on the chimneypiece, 
but the whole room breathed an atmos- 
phere of esthetic asceticism. 

Since lunch Mr. Taynton had 
glanced at the paper, and also looked 
up the trains from town in order to as- 
sure himself that he need not expect his 
partner till half-past nine, and, since 
then, though his hands and his eyes had 
been idle, his mind had been very busy 
Yet for all its business, he had not ar- 
rived at much. Morris, Godfrey Mills, 
and himself; he had placed these three 
figures in all sorts of positions in his 
mind, and yet every combination of 
them was, somehow, terrible and men- 
acing, Try as he would, he could not 
consfruct a peaceful or secure arrange- 
ment of them. There was danger in 
whatever way he grouped them. 

The kitchen passage ran out at right 
angles to the room in which he sat, 
and formed one side of the garden. The 
windows in it were high up, so that 
they did not overlook the flower-beds, 
and on this torrid afternoon they were 
all fully open. Suddenly from just in- 
came the furious clanging peal of 
ell, which made Mr. Taynton start 
from his recumbent position. It was 
the front-door bell, as he knew, and, as 
it continued ringing, as if a maniac’s 
finger was on the handle, he heard the 
steps of his servant running along ‘the 
stone floor of the passage to see what 
imperative summons this was. Then, 
as the front door was opened, the bell 
ceased as suddenly as it had begun, and 
the moment afterward he heard Morris’ 
voice shrill and commanding. 

“But he has got to see me,” he cried. 
“What’s the use of your going to ask 
if he will?” 

Mr. Taynton went to the door of his 
room, which opened into the hall. 

“Come in, Morris,” he said. 

Though it had been Morris’ hand 








which had raised so uncontrolled a 
clamor, and his voice that just now had 
been so uncontrolled, there was no 
sign, when the door of Mr. Taynton’s 
room had closed behind them, that there 
was any excitement of any sort raging 
within him. He sat down at once in a 
chair opposite the window, and Mr. 
Taynton saw that, in spite of the heat 
of the day and the violence of that 
storm which he knew was yelling and 
screaming through his brain, his face 
was absolutely white. He sat with his 
hands on the arms of the Chippendale 
chair, and they, too, were quite still. 

“T have seen Sir Richard,” said he, 
“and I came back at once to see you. 
He has told me everything. Godfrey 
Mills has been lying about me and slan- 
dering me.” 

Mr. Taynton sat down heavily on the 
sofa. 

“No, no; don’t say it, don’t say it,” 


he murmured. “It can’t be true. I 
can't believe it.” 

“But it is true, and you have got 
to believe it. Sir Richard suggested 


that you should go and talk it over with 
him. I will drive you up in the car, if 
you wish.” 

Mr. Taynton waved his hands impa- 
tiently. 

“No, no, not at once,” he cried. “I 
must think it over. I must get more 
used to this dreadful, this appalling, 
shock. I am utterly distraught.” 

Morris turned to him, and across his 
face for one moment there shot, swift 
as a lightning flash, a quiver of rage so 
rabid that he looked scarcely human, 
but like some Greek presentment of the 
Furies or Revenge. Never, so thought 
his old friend, had he seen such glorious 
youthful beauty so instinct and inspired 
with hate. It was the demoniacal force 
of that which lent such splendor to it. 
But it passed in a second, and Morris, 
still very pale, very quiet, spoke to 
him. 

“Where is he?” he asked. “I 
see him at once. It won't keep.” 

Then he sprang up, his rage again 
mastering him. 

“What shall I do it with?” he 
“What shall I do it with?” 


must 


said. 
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For the moment Mr. Taynton forgot 
himself and his anxieties. 

“Morris, you don’t know what you 
are saying,’ he cried. “Thank God no- 
body but me heard you say that.” 

Morris seemed not to be attending. 

“Where is he?” he said again. “Are 
you concealing him here? I have al- 
ready been to your office, and he wasn’t 
there, and to his flat, and he wasn’t 
there.” 

“Thank God!” ejaculated the lawyer. 

“By all means, if you like. But I’ve 
got to see him, you know. Where is 
he ?” 

“He is away in town,” said Mr 
Taynton, “but he will be back to-night 
Now attend. Of course you must see 
him, I quite understand that. But you 
mustn’t see him alone, while you are 
like this.” 

“No, I don’t want to,” said Morris. 
“T should like other people to see what 
I’ve got to—to say to him, that—that 
partner of yours.” 

“He has from this moment ceased to 
be my partner,” said Mr. Taynton 
brokenly. “I could never again sign 
what he has signed, or work with him, 
or-—or-—except once—see him again. 
He is coming here by appointment at 
half-past nine. Meet him, then, here.” 

Morris nodded and went toward the 
door. A sudden spasm of anxiety 
seemed to seize Mr. Taynton. 

“What are you going to do now?” 
he asked. 

“IT don’t know. Drive to Falmer 
Park, perhaps, and tell Sir Richard you 
cannot see him immediately. Will you 
see him to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, I will call to-morrow morn- 
ing. Morris, promise me you will do 
nothing rash; nothing that will bring 
sorrow on all those who love you.” 

“T shall bring a little sorrow on a 
man who hates me,” he said. 

He went out, and Mr. Taynton sat 
down again, his mouth compressed into 
hard lines, his forehead heavily frown- 


ing. He could not permanently pre- 
vent Morris from meeting Godfrey 
Mills ; besides, it was his right to meet 


him, yet how fraught with awful risks 
to himself that meeting would be. 
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Morris might easily make a_ violent, 
even a murderous, assault on the man, 
but Mills was an expert boxer and 
wrestler, and science would probably 
get the upper hand of blind rage. But 
how deadly a weapon Mills had in store 
against himself; he would certainly tell 
Morris that if one partner had slan- 
dered him, the other, whom he so 
trusted and revered, had robbed him; 
he would say, too, that Taynton had 
been cognizant of and had approv<" 
his slanders. There was no end to the 
ruin that would certainly be brought 
about his head if they met. 

Mills’ train, too, would have left 
London by now—there was no chance 
of stopping him. Then there was an- 
other danger he had not foreseen, and 


it was too late to stop that now. 
Morris was going again to Falmer 
Park; had, indeed, started, and that 


afternoon Godfrey Mills would get out 
of the train, as he had planned at the 
station just below, and walk back over 
the downs to Brighton. What if they 
met there, alone? 

For an hour, perhaps, Mr. Taynton 
delved at these problems, and at the 
end, even, it did not seem as if he had 
solved them satisfactorily, for, when he 
went out of his house, as he did at the 
end of this time to get a little breeze, 
if such was obtainable, his face 
still shadowed and overclouded. 

Overclouded, too, was the sky, and 
as he stepped out into the street from 
his garden-room the hot air struck him 
like a buffet ; and to him, in his troubled 
and apprehensive mood, it felt as if 
some hot hand warned him by a blow 
not to [ his house. But 


Was 


venture out oi 
the house, somehow, in this last hour, 
had become terrible to him; any move- 
ment or action even on a day like this, 
when only madmen and the English go 
abroad, was better than the nervous 
waiting in his darkened room. Dread- 
ful forces—forces of ruin and murder 
and disgrace—were abroad in the 
world of men; the menace of the low, 
black clouds and stifling heat was more 
bearable. 

He wanted to 
house, which 


away from his 
permeated and 


get 
was 


soaked in association with the other two 
actors, who, in company with himself, 
had surely some tragedy for which the 
curtain was already rung up in front.of 
them. Some dreadful scene was al- 
ready prepared for them; the setting 
and stage were ready, the prompter- 
and who was he?-—was in his box, 
ready to tell them the next line, if any 
of them faltered. The prompter—sure- 
ly he was destiny, fate, the irresistible 
uurse of events, with which no man 
can struggle, any more than the actor 
can struggle with or alter the lines that 
are set down for him. He may mum- 
ble them, he may act dispiritedly and 
tamelv, but he has undertaken a certain 
part; he has to go through with it. 
Though it was a popular hour of the 
day, there were but few people abroad 
when Mr. Taynton came out onto the 
sea-front; a few cabs stood by the rail- 
ings that bounded the broad asphalt- 
path that faced the sea, but the drivers 
of these, despairing of fares, were, for 
the most part, dozing on the boxes, or, 
with a more set purpose, were frankly 
slumbering in the interiors. The dismal 
little wooden shelters that punctuated 
the parade were deserted, the pier 
stretched, an untenanted length of 
boards, over the still, lead-colored sea, 
and it seemed as if nature herself was 
waiting for some elemental catastrophe. 
And, though the afternoon was of 


such hideous and sultry heat, Mr. 
Taynton, though he walked somewhat 
more briskly than his wont, was con- 


cious of no genial heat that produced 
perspiration and the natural reaction 
and cooling of his skin. Some internal 
excitement and fever of his brain cut 
off all external things—the loneliness, 
the want of correspondence that fever 
between external and _ internal 
conditions, was on him. At one mo- 
ment, in spite of the heat, he shivered; 
at another he felt that some apoplexy 
must overtake him. 

For some half-hour he walked to and 
fro along the sea-wall, between the 
blackness of the sky and the blackness 
of the water, and then his thoughts 
turned to the downs about this stricken 
place, where, even in the sultriest days, 


brings 











some breath of wind was always mov- 
ing. Just opposite him, on the other 
side of the road, was the street that 
led steeply upward to the station. He 
went up it. 


It was about half-past seven o’clock 
that evening that the storm burst. A 
few huge drops of rain fell on the hot 
pavements, then the rain ceased again, 
and the big splashes dried, as if the 
stones had been blotting-paper that 
soaked the moisture in. Then a stream 
of fire split the steeple of St. Agnes’ 
Church, just opposite Mr. Taynton’s 
house, and the crash of thunder an- 
swered it more quickly than the servant 
had run to open the door to Morris’ 
furious ringing of the bell that after- 
noon. At that the 
were opened, and heaven’s artillery 
thundered its salvos. In the next half- 
hour a dozen houses in Brighton were 
struck, while the choked gutters, over- 
flowing onto the streets, made ravines 
and waterways the roadways. 
Then the thunder and lightning ceased, 
but the rain still poured down relent- 
lessly and windlessly, a flow of perpen- 
dicular water. 

Mr. Taynton had gone out without 
umbrella, and when he let himself in by 
his latch-key at his own door 
about half-past eight, it was no wonder 
that he wrung ouc his coat and trousers 
so that he should not soak his Persian 
rugs. But from him, as from the 
charged skies, some tension had passed ; 
the tempest which had so cooled the air 
and restored the equilibrium of its 
forces had smoothed the frowning 
creases of his brow, and when his serv- 
ant hurried up at the sound of the 
banged front door, he found his master 
soaked, indeed, but serene. 

“Yes, I got caught by the storm, 
Williams,” he said, “and I am drenched. 
The lightning was terrific, was it not? 
I will just change, and have a little 
supper; some cold meat, anything that 
there is. Yes, you might take my 
coat at once.” 

He divested himself of that. 

“And I expect Mr. Morris this eve- 
ning,” he said. “He will probably have 


sluices of heaven 


down 


house 
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dined, but if not, I am sure Mrs. Otter 
will toss up a hot dish for him. Oh, 
yes, and Mr. Mills will be here at half- 
past nine, or even sooner, as I cannot 
think he will have walked from Falmer 
as he intended. But whenever he 
comes I will see him. He has not been 
here already ?” 

“No, sir,” said Williams. 
have a hot bath, sir?” 

“No, I will just change. How bright 
the garden will look to-morrow after 
the rain.” 


“Will you 


Mr. Taynton changed his wet clothes, 
and half an hour afterward had sat 
down to his simple and excellent sup- 


per. Mrs. Otter had provided an ad- 
mirable vegetable soup for him, and 
some cold lamb, with asparagus and 


endive salad. A macédoine of straw- 
berries followed. Simple as his fare 
was, it just suited Mr. Taynton’s 
tastes, and he was indulging himself 
with the rather rare luxury of a third 
glass of port when Williams entered 
again. 

“Mr. Assheton,” 
the door open. 


he said, and held 


Morris came in; he was dressed in 
evening clothes, with a dinner jacket, 
and gave no salutation to his host. 

“He’s not come yet?” he asked. 

But his host sprang up. 

“Dear boy,” he said, “what a relief 
itis to see you. Ever since you left this 
afternoon I have had you on my mind. 
You will have a glass of port.” 

Morris laughed—a curious, jangling 
laugh. 

=" dh, yes, 
said. 

He sat down with a jerk, and leaned 
his elbow on the table. 

“He'll want a lot of health to carry 
him through this, won’t he?” he asked. 

He drank his glass of port like wa- 
ter, and Mr. Taynton instantly filled it 
up again for him. 


to drink his health,” he 


“Ah, I remember, you don’t like 
port,” he said. “What else can I offer 
you?” 


“Oh, this will do very well,” said 
Morris. “I am so thirsty.” 
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“You have dined?” asked his host 
quietly. 

“No; I don’t think I did. I wasn’t 
hungry.” 


The Cromwellian clock chimed a 
clear half-hour. 

“FHalf-past ?” said Morris, filling his 
glass again. “You expect him, then, 
don’t you?” 

“Mills is not always very punctual,” 
said Mr. Taynton. 


For the next quarter of an hour the 
two sat with hardly the interchange 
of a word From outside came the 





t 
swift, steady hiss of the rain onto the 
shrubs in the garden, and again the 
clock chimed. Morris, who at first had 
sat very quiet, had begun to fidget and 
stir in his chair; occasionally, when he 
happened to notice it, he drank off the 
port with which Mr. Taynton hospita- 
bly kept his glass supplied; sometimes 
he relit a cigarette, only to let it go out 
again. But when the clock struck he 
got up. 

“T wonder what has happened,” he 
said. ‘Can he have missed his train? 
What time ought he to have got in?” 
“Ele was to have got to Falmer,” said 
Mr. Taynton, with a little emphasis on 
the last word, “at a quarter to seven. 
He spoke of walking from there.” 

Morris looked at him with a furtive 
sidelong glance. 

~-| 


“Why, I—I might have met him 
then,” he said. 

“You saw nothing of him?” asked 
the lawyer. 

“No, of course not. Otherwise, I-—— 
There was scarcely a soul on the road; 
the storm was coming up. But he 
would go by the downs, would he not?” 

“The path over the downs does not 
branch off for a quarter of a mile be- 
low Falmer Station,” said Mr. Tayn- 
ton. 


The minutes ticked on till ten. Then 
Morris got up hurriedly. 

“T shall go round to his rox 
if he is there,” he said. 

“There is no need,” said his host. “I 
will telephone.” 

The instrument hung in a corner of 
the room, and, with very little delay, 
Mills’ servant was rung up. His mas- 


mms to see 


ter had not yet returned, but he had 
said that he should very likely be late. 

“And he made an appointment with 
you for half-past nine?” asked Morris 
again. 

“Yes; I cannot think what has hap- 
pened to detain him.” 

Morris went quickly to the door. 

“T believe it is all a trick,” he said, 
“and you don’t want me to meet him. 
I believe he is in his rooms the whole 
t 


me. I shall go and see. 
Before Mr. Taynton could stop him 
he had opened the front door and 


banged it behind him, and was off hat 
ess and coatless through the pouring, 
perpendicular rain. 

Mr. Taynton ran to the door, as if to 
stop him, but Morris was already half 
way down the street, and he went up 
stairs to the drawing-room. Morris 
was altogether unlike himself; this dis- 

Mills’ treachery seemed to 
have changed his nature. Violent and 
quick he always was, but to-night he 
was suspicious; he seemed to distrust 

Taynton himself. And, a_ thing 


covery of 


Mr. 
which his host had never known him to 
do before, he had drunk in that half 
hour, when they sat waiting, close on a 
bottle of port. 

The evening paper lay ready cut for 
him in its accustomed place, but for 
some five minutes Mr. Taynton did not 


appear to notice it, though every paper, 





on the money-market page, might con- 
tain news so rhtfully momentous to 
him. But something—this strangeness 
in Morris, no doubt, and his general 
anxiety and suspense as to how this 
dreadful knot could unravel itself—pre- 


ccupied him now, and ev when he 
did take up the paper and turn to the 
reports of stock-exchange dealings, he 
was conscious of no more than a sort 
of a thrill of satisfaction. 
For Boston Coppers had gone up nearly 


secondary 


a point since the closing price of last 
night. 

It was not many minutes, however, 
before Morris, with streaming hair, 


drenched clothes, and sodden shirt, re- 
turned. 

“THe has not come back,” he said. “I 
went to his rooms and satisfied my- 


PY 








self of that, though I think they thought 
I was mad. I shall go round there 
again first thing to-morrow morning, 
and if he is not there, I shall go up 
to find him in town. I can’t wait; I 
simply can’t wait.” 

Mr. Taynton looked at him gravely, 
then nodded. 

“No. I guess your feeling,” he said. 
“T cannot understatid what has hap- 
pened to Mills; I hope nothing is 
wrong. And now, my dear boy, let 
me implore you to go straight home, 
get off your wet things, and go to bed. 
You will pay heavily for your excite- 
ment, if you are not careful.” 

“Tl get it out of him,” said Morris. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Morris, as Mr. Taynton had advised, 
though not because he advised it, had 
gone straight home to the house in Sys- 
sex Square, had stripped off his drip- 
ping clothes, and then, since this was 
the line of least resistance, had gone to 
bed. He did not feel tired, and he 
longed with the childlike longing of the 
for the mother, that Mrs. Asshe- 
ton had been here, so that he could just 
be in her presence, and, if he found him- 

self unable to speak and tell her all the 

hideous happenings of those last days, 

let her presence bring a sort of healing 

to his tortured mind. But though he 
was conscious of no weariness, he was 
tired to the point of exhaustion, and 
had hardly got into bed, when he fell 
fast asleep. 

It was not yet eleven when 
had reached home, and he slept dream 
lessly with that recuperative f 
youth for some six hours. 
within the secret economy 





son 


Morris 
sl ep ot 
Then, as 

of the brain, 
the refreshment of slumber repaired the 
exhaustion of the day before, he began 
to dream, with strange, lurid distinct- 
ness, a sort of resurrection dream, of 
which the events of the two days before 
supplied the bones and skeleton out- 
line. 

As in all very vivid and dreadful 
dreams, the whole vision was connected 
and coherent, there were no ludicrous 
and inconsequent interludes, none of 
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those breakings of one thread and hur- 
ried seizures of another, which, though 
one is dreaming very distinctly, supply 
some vague mental comfort, since even 
to the sleeper they are reminders that 
his experiences are not solid, but mere 
phantasies woven by imperfect con- 
sciousness and incomplete control of 
thought. It was not thus that Mor- 
ris dreamed his dream was of the solid 
and sober texture of life. 

He was driving in his motor, he 
thought, down the road from the house 
at Falmer Park, which joins the main 
road by a disused lodge, that leads from 
Falmer Station to Brighton. He had 
just heard from Sir Richard’s own lips 
who it was who had slandered and 
blackened him, but, in his dream, he 
was conscious of no anger. The case 
had been referred to some _ higher 
power, which would certainly use its 
own instruments for its own vengeance, 
He felt he was concerned in the affair 
no longer; that he was but a spectator 
of what would be. And, in obedience to 
some inward dictation, he drove his 
motor on to the grass behind the lodge, 
so that it was concealed from the road 
outside, and walked along the inside of 
the park-palings, which ran parallel 
with it. 

The afternoon was very dark, thorgh 
the atmosphere was extraordinarily 
clear, and, after walking along the 
springy grass inside the railings for 
some three hundred yards, where was 
the southeastern corner of the park- 
enclosure, he stopped at the angle, and, 
standing on tiptoe, peered over them, 
for they were nearly six feet high, and 
looked into the road below. 

From this corner it ran straight on, 
but at the corner the foot-path over the 
downs to Brighton left the road, and 
struck upward. On the other side of 
this road ran the railway, and in this 
clear, dark air, Morris could see with 
great distinctness Falmer Station some 
four hundred yards away, and a long 
stretch of the line on the other side of 
it. 

As he looked he saw a puff of steam 
rise against the woods beyond the sta- 
tion, and before long a train, going 
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Brightonward, clanked into the station. 
Only one passenger got out, and he 
came out of the station on to the road. 
He was quite recognizable, even at this 
distance. In his dream Morris felt that 
he expected to see him get out of the 
train, and walk along the road; the 
whole thing seemed foreordained. But 
he ceased tiptoeing, to look over the 
paling; he could hear the steps when 
they came nearer. 

Morris thought he waited quietly, 
squatting down on the mossy grass be- 
hind the palings. Something in his 
hands seemed angry, for his fingers 
kept tearing up the short, soft turf, and 
little stains of blood showed on the 
severed stems. At the time this seemed 
quite natural. Then, in the gathering 
darkness, he heard the tip-tap of foot- 
steps on the highway. But it never 
occurred to him that this passenger 
would continue on the highroad; he 
was certainly going over the downs to 
Brighton. 

The air was quite windless, but at 
this moment Morris heard the boughs 
of the oak-tree immediately above him 
stir and shake, and, looking up, he saw 
Mr. Taynton sitting in a fork of the 
tree. That, too, was perfectly natural; 
Mr. Taynton was Mills’ partner; he 
was there as a sort of umpire. He held 
a glass of port wine in one hand and 
was sipping it in a leisurely manner, 
and when Morris looked up at him, he 
smiled at him, but put his finger to his 
lips, as if recommending silence. And 
as the steps on the road outside sounded 
close, he turned a meaning glance in the 
direction of the road. From where he 
sat, high in the tree, it was plain to 
Morris that he must command the sight 
of the road, and was in his friendly 
manner directing operations 

Suddenly the sound of the 
ceased, and Morris wondered 
moment whether Mills had stopped. 
But, looking up again, he saw Mr. 
Taynton’s hand twisted round to the 
right, while he still looked over the pa- 
lings. And Morris knew at once that 
the footsteps were noiseless, not because 
the walker had paused, but because they 
were inaudible on the grass. He had 


steps 
for the 





left the road, as the dreamer felt cer- 
tain he would, and was going over the 
downs to Brighton. 

At that Morris got up, and from in- 
side the park followed. Then, for the 
first time in his dream, he felt angry, 
and the anger grew to rage, and the 
rage to quivering madness. Next mo- 
ment he had vaulted the fence, and 
sprang upon the walker from behind. 
He dealt him blows with some hard in 


strument, belaboring his head, while 
with his left hand he throttled his 
throat so that he could not scream. 


Only a few were necessary, for he knew 
that each blow went home, since all the 
savage youthful strength of shoulder 
and loose elbow directed them, Then 
he withdrew his left hand from the 
throttled throat of the victim, who had 
ceased to struggle, and like a log fell 
back on to the grass, and Morris for 
the first time looked on his face. It 
was not Mills at all; it was Mr. Tayn- 
ton. 

The terror plucked him from his 
sleep; for a moment he wrestled and 
struggled to raise his head from the 
pillow and loosen the clutch of the 


night-hag who had suddenly seized 
him, and, with choking throat and 
streaming brow, he sat up in bed. Even 
then his dream was more real to him 


than the sight of his own familiar room, 
more real than the touch of sheet and 
blanket or the dew of anguish which 
his own hand wiped from his forehead 
and throat. Yet, what was his dream? 
Was it merely some _ subconscious 
stringing together of suggestions and 
desires and events vivified in sleep to a 
coherent story (all but that recognition 
of Mr. Taynton, which was nightmare 
pure and simple) or had it happened? 
With waking, anyhow, the public life— 
the life that concerned other living folk 
as well as himself—became predominant 
again. He had certainly seen Sir Rich- 
ard the day before, and Sir Richard 
had given him the name of the man 
who had slandered him. He had gone 
to meet that man, but the latter had 
not kept his appointment, nor had he 
come back to his flat in Brighton. So 
to-day he, Morris, was going to call 











there once more, and if he did not find 
him, was going to drive up to London 
and seek him there. 

But he had been effectually plucked 
from further sleep. Sleep had_ been 
strangled, somebody had murdered 
sleep, and he got out of bed and went 
to the window. Nature, in any case, 
had wept her trouble away, and the 
pure, sweet morning was beginning to 
dawn in lines of yellow and fleeces of 
rosy cloud on the eastern horizon. 

It was, by his watch, scarcely five; 
in an hour it would be reasonable to 
call at Mills’ flat, and see if he had 
come by the midnight train. If not, 
his motor could be round by soon after 
six, and he would be in town by eight, 
before Mills, if he had slept there, 
would be thinking of starting for 
Brighton. He was sure to catch him. 

Morris had drawn up the blind, and 
through the open window came the cool 
breath of the morning, ruffling his hair, 
and blowing his nightshirt close to his 
skin, and just for that moment, so ex- 
quisite was this feeling of renewal and 
cleanness in the hour of dawn, he 
thought with a sort of incredulous won- 
der of the red, murderous hate which 
had possessed him the evening before. 
He seemed to have been literally beside 
himself with anger, and his words, his 
thoughts, his actions had been con- 
trolled by a force and a passion which 
was outside himself. 

Also, the dreadful reality of his 
dream still a little unnerved him, and 
though he was himself now and awake, 
he felt that he had been no less him- 
self when he throttled the throat of that 
abhorred figure that walked up the 
noiseless path over the down to Brigh- 
ton, and with vehement and savage 
blows clubbed it down. And then the 
shock of finding it was his old friend 
whom he had done to death! That, it 
is true, was nightmare pure and simple, 
but all the rest was clad in the 
convincing garb of events that had real- 
ly taken place. He could not at 


sober 


once 


separate his dream from reality; for 
indeed what had he done yesterday af- 
ter he had learned who his traducer had 
He scarcely knew; all 


been ? events 
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and facts seemed colorless compared to 
the rage and mad lust for vengeance 
which had occupied his entire conscious- 
ness. 

Then, as he dressed, the thoughts and 
the rage of yesterday began to stir and 
move in his mind again. His hate and 
his desire that justice should be done, 
that satisfaction should be granted him, 
were still in his heart. But now they 
were not wild and flashing flames; they 
burned with a hard, cold, even light. 
They were already part of himself, in- 
tegral pieces and features of his soul. 
And the calm beauty and peace of the 
morning ceased to touch him, he had a 
stern piece of business to put through 
before he could think of anything else. 
Or had justice been done? Was his 
dream only a dream? 


It was not yet six when he arrived 
at the house in which was Mills’ flat. 
A few housemaids were about, but the 
lift was not yet working, and he ran 
up-stairs and rang at the bell. It was 
answered almost immediately, for Mills’ 
servant supposed it must be his master 
arriving at this early hour, since no 
one else would come then, and he 
opened the door, half-dressed, with coat 
and trousers only put over his night 
things. ; 

“Is Mr. Mills back yet?” asked Mor- 
ris. 

ING) Sit.” 

Morris turned to go, but then 
stopped, his mind still half-suspicious 
that he had been warned by his part- 
ner, and was lying perdu. 

“T’ll give you another ten shillings, 
as I did last night,” he said, “if you'll let 
me come in and satisfy myself again.” 

The man hesitated. 

“A sovereign,” said Morris. 

He was admitted. 


He went back to Sussex Square, after 
this, roused Martin, ordering him to 
bring the motor round at once, and just 
drank a cup of tea, for he would break- 
fast in town. His mother, he expected, 
would be back during the morning, and 
at the thought of her he remembered 
that this was June 24, her birthday, 
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and that his present to her would be ar- 
riving by the early post. He gave or- 
ders, therefore, that a packet for him 
from Asprey’s was not to be unpacked, 
but given to her on her arrival with 
her letters. A quarter of an hour later 
he was off, leaving Martin behind, since 
there were various businesses in the 
town which he wanted him to attend 
to. 


Mr. Taynton, though an earlier -riser 
than his partner, considered that half- 
past nine was soon enough to begin the 
day, and punctually at that time he came 
down-stairs to read, as his custom was, 
some short piece of the Bible and a few 
collects, to his servants, before having 
his breakfast. That little ceremony 
over, he walked for a few minutes in 
his garden while Williams brought in 
his toast and tea-urn, and observed that 
though the flowers would no doubt be 
all the better for the liberal watering 
of the day before, it was idle to deny 
that the rain had considerably dam- 
aged them. But his attention was 
turned from these things to Williams, 
who told him that breakfast was ready, 
and who also brought him a telegram. 
It was from Morris, and had been sent 
off from the Sloane Square office an 
hour before. 

Mills is not in town; they say he left yes- 


terday afternoon. Please inform me if you 
know whether this is so, or if you are keep 


ing him from me. Am delayed by break 
down. Shall be back about five. 
Morris, Bachelors’ Club 


Mr. Taynton read this through twice, 
the habit of most people with 
telegrams, and sent, of course, the reply 
that all he knew was that his partner 
intended to come back last night, since 
he had made an appointment with him. 
Should he arrive during the day, he 
would telegraph. He himself was keep- 
ing nothing from Morris, and had not 
had any correspondence or communica- 
tion with his partner since he had left 
Brighton for town three days before. 
The telegram was a long one, but 
Mr. Taynton still sat with poised pen. 
Then he added: “Pray do nothing vio- 
lent, I implore you.” And he signed it. 


as is 


He sat rather unusually long over his 
breakfast this morning, though he ate 
but little, and from the cheerful, smiling 
aspect of his face it would seem that 
his thoughts were pleasant to him. He 
was certainly glad that Morris had not 
yet come across Mills, for he trusted 
that the lapse of a day or two would 
speedily calm down the lad’s perfectly 
justifiable indignation. Besides, he was 
in love, and his suit had prospered; 
surely there were pleasanter things than 
revenge to occupy him. 


Then Mr. Taynton’s face grew grave 

‘ . It ¢ waite? 

a moment as he thought of Morris 
mad, murderous outburst of the eve- 


ning before, but that gravity was short- 
lived, and he turned, with a sense of 
pleasant expectation, to see recorded 
again the activity and strength of Bos- 
ton Coppers. [Dut the reality was far 
beyond his expectations; Coppers had 
been strong all day, and in the Street 
afterward, subsequent to the news of 


yesterday's evening paper, there had 
been renewed buying from quarters 
which were usually well informed. 


Bostons had been most in request, and 
after hours they had had a further 
spurt, closing at £71. 

Already in these three days he had 
cleared his option, and at present prices 
the shares showed a profit of a point. 
Mills would have to acknowledge that 
his perspicacity had been at fault, when 
he distrusted this last purchase. 

Mr. Taynton left his house at about 
half-past ten, and again immured him- 


self in the bird cage lift that carried 
him up to his partner’s flat, where he 
inquired if he had yet returned. Learn- 


ing he had not, he asked to be given 
pen and paper, to write a note for him, 
which was to be given to him on his 
arrival. 





Dear Mirts: Mr. Morris Assheton 
learned that you have made grave accu 
ions about him to Sir Richard Templeton 


Bart. That you have done so appears to be 


beyond doubt, and it, of course, rests with 
you to substantiate them. I cannot, of course 
at present, believe that you could have done 
so without conclusive evidence: on the other 
hand, I cannot believe that Mr. Assheton is 


of the character which you have given him. 
I therefore refrain, as far as I am able, 











from drawing any conclusion till the matter 
is cleared up. 

I may add that he deeply resents your con- 
duct; his anger and indignation were ter- 
rible to see. Sincerely yours, 

Epwarb TAYNTON, 

Goprrey Mi.ts, Esq. 

Mr. Taynton read this through, and 
glanced round, as if to see whether the 
servant had left the room. Then he sat 
with closed eyes for a moment, and took 
an envelope and swiftly addressed it, 
He smudged it, however, in blotting it, 
crumpled it up, and threw it into the 
waste-paper basket, and addressed an- 
other. Into this he inserted his letter, 
and got up. 

The servant was waiting in the little 
hall outside. 

“Please give this to Mr. Mills when 
he arrives,” he said. “You expected him 
last night, did you not?” 


Mr. Taynton found, on arrival at his 
office, that, in his partner’s absence, 
there was a somewhat heavy day of 
work before him, and foresaw that he 
would be occupied all afternoon, and, 
indeed, probably up to dinner-time. But 
he was able to get out for an hour at 
half-past twelve, at which time, if the 
weather was hot, he generally indulged 
inaswim. Dut to-day there was a cer- 
tain chill in the air after yesterday's 
storm, and instead of taking his dip, he 
walked along the sea-front toward Sus- 
sex Square. For in his warm-hearted 
way, seeing that Morris was, as he had 
said, to tell his mother to-day about 
his happy and thoroughly suitable love- 
affair, Mr. Taynton proposed to give a 
lit carré on the earliest possi- 
ble evening, at which the two young 
lovers, Mrs. Assheton, and himself 
would form the table. He could learn 
from her what was the earliest night 
on which she and Morris were disen- 
gaged, and then write to that delightful 
girl whose affections dear Morris had 
captured. 

But at the corner of the square, just 
as he was turning into it, there bowled 
swiftly out a victoria drawn by two 





ittle parti 


horses, and he recognized the equipage ; 
he recognized also Mrs. Assheton, who 
Her head, however, 


was sitting in it. 
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was turned the other way, and Mr. 
Taynton’s hand, already half-way up 
to his hat, was spared the trouble of 
journeying farther. 

But he went on to the house, since his 
invitation could be easily conveyed by a 
note which he would scribble there, and 
was admitted by Martin. Mrs. Asshe- 
ton, however, was out, a fact which he 
learned with regret, but, if he might 
write a note to her, his walk would not 
be wasted. Accordingly, he was shown 
up into the drawing-room, where, on 
the writing-table, was laid an open blot- 
ting-book. Even in so small a detail as 
a blotting-book the careful appointment 
of the house was evident, for the blot- 
ting-paper was absolutely clean and 
white, a virgin field. 

Mr. Taynton took up a quill-pen, 
thought over for a moment the word- 
ing of his note, and then wrote rapidly. 
A single side of note-paper was suffi- 
cient; he blotted it on the pad, and 
read it through. But something in it, 
it must be supposed, did not satisfy 
him, for he crumpled it up. Ah! at 
last and for the first time there was a 
flaw in the appointment of the house, 
for there was no waste-paper basket by 
the table. At any rate, one must sup- 
pose that Mr. Taynton did not see it, 
for he put his rejected sheet into his 
pocl Ct. 

He took another sheet of paper, se- 
lecting from the various stationery that 
stood in the case a plain piece, reject- 
ing that which was marked with the 
address of the house, wrote his own ad- 
dress at the head, and proceeded for 
the second time to write his note of in- 
vitation. But first he changed the quill 
for his own stylograph, and wrote with 
that. This was soon written, and by the 
time he had read it through, it was dry, 
and did not require to be blotted. He 
placed it in a plain envelope, directed 
it, and with it in his hand left the room 
and went briskly down-stairs. 

Martin was standing in the hall. 

“T want this given to Mrs. Asshe- 
ton when she in, Martin,” he 
said. 

He looked round, as he had done 
once before when speaking to the boy. 


comes 
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“T left it at the door,” he said, with 
quiet emphasis. “Can you remember 
that? I left it. And I hope, Martin, 
that you have made a fresh start, and 
that I need never be obliged to tell 
anybody what I know about you. You 
will remember my instructions? I left 
this at the door. Thank you. My hat? 
Yes, and my stick.” 

Mr. Taynton went straight back to 
his office, and though this morning 
there had seemed to him to be a good 
deal of work to be got through, he 
found that much of it could be dele- 
gated to his clerks. So before leaving 
to go to his lunch, he called in Mr. 
Timmins. 

“Mr. Mills not been here all morn- 
ing?” he asked. “No? Well, Tim- 
mins, there is this packet which I want 
him to look at, if he comes in before 
I-am back. I shall be here again by 
five, as there is an hour’s work for 
me to do before evening. Yes, that is 
all, I think. Please tell Mr. Mills ] 
shall come back, as I said. How pleas- 
ant this freshness is after the rain. The 
‘clear shining after rain.’ How true! 
Yes, Mr. Timmins, you will find that 
beautiful phrase in the second book of 
Samuel.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Mr. Taynton made but a short meal 
of lunch, and ate but sparingly, for he 
meant to take a good walk this after- 
noon, and it was not yet two o’clock 
when he came out of his house again, 
stick in hand. It was a large, heavy 
stick that he carried, a veritable club, 
one that it would be easy to recognize 
amid a host of others, even as he had 
recognized it that morning in the rath- 
er populous umbrella-stand in the hall 
of Mrs. Assheton’s house. He had, as 
may be remembered, more office work 
to get through before evening, so he 
prepared to walk out as far as the 
limits of the time at his disposal would 
admit, and take the train back. And 
since there could be nothing more pleas- 
urable in the way of walking than lo- 
comotion over the springy grass of the 
downs, he took, as he had done a hun- 


dred times before, the road that led to 
Falmer. 

A hundred yards out of Brighton 
there was a stile by the roadside; from 
there a foot-path, if it could be digni- 
fied by the name of path at all, led over 
the hills to a corner of Falmer Park. 
From there three or four hundred 
yards of highway would bring him to 
the station. He would be in good time 
to catch the four-thirty train back, and 
would thus be at his office again for 
an hour’s work at five. 

His walk was solitary and unevent- 
ful; but to one of so delicate and sen- 
sitive a mind, full of tiny but memora- 
ble sights and sounds. Up on these 
highlands there was a_ considerable 
breeze, and Mr. Taynton paused for a 
minute or two beside a windmill that 
stood alone in the expanse of down, 
watching, with a sort of boyish won- 
der, the large flails swing down and 
aspire again in their tireless, unremit- 
ting toil. A little farther on was a 
grass-grown tumulus of Saxon times, 
and his mind was distracted from the 
present to those early days when the 
unknown dead were committed to this 
wind-swept tomb. 

From this point the ground declined 
swiftly to the main road. Straight in 
front of Mr. Taynton were the palings 
of Falmer Park, and the tenantless 
down with its long, smooth curves was 
broken up into sudden hillocks and de- 
pressions. Dells and _ dingles, 
green with bracken, others half-full of 
water, lay to right and left of the path, 
which as it approached the [ 
the park was more 
than when it lay over the 
[It was somewhat slippery, 
after the torrent of yesterday, and Mr. 
Taynton’s stick saved him more than 
once from slipping. But before he got 
down to the point where the corner of 
the park abutted on the main road, he 
had leaned on it too heavily, and for all 
its seeming strength, it had broken in 
the middle. The two pieces were of no 
use, and just as he came to the road, 
he threw them away. The stick had 
broken straight across; it was no use 
to think of having it mended. 
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corner oj 
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big open 
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He was out of the wind here, and 
since there was still some ten minutes 
to spare, he sat down on the grassy 
edge of the road to smoke a cigarette. 
The woods of the park basked in the 
fresh sunshine; four hundred yards 
away was Falmer Station, and beyond 
that the line was visible for near a mile 
as it ran up the straight valley. In- 
deed, he need hardly move till he saw 
the steam of his train on the limit of the 
horizon. That would be ample warn- 
ing that it was time to go. 

Then, from far away he heard the 
throbbing of a motor, which grew sud 
denly louder as it turned the corner of 
the road by the station. It seemed to 
him to be going very fast, and the huge 
cloud of dust behind it indorsed his 
impression. But almost immediately 
after passing this corner it began to 
slow down, and the cloud of dust be- 
hind it died away. 

At the edge of the road where Mr. 
Taynton sat there were standing sev- 
eral thick bushes. He moved a little 
away from the road, and took up his 
seat again behind one of them. The 
car came very slowly on, and stopped 
just opposite him. On his right lay 
the hollow where he had thrown the 
useless halves of his stick, on his left 
was the corner of the Falmer Park 
railings. He had recognized the driver 
of the car, who was alone. 

Morris got out, when he had stopped 
the car, and then spoke aloud, though to 
himself. 

“Yes, there’s the corner,” he _ said, 
“there’s the path over the downs. 
There- is 

Mr. Taynton got up and came to- 
ward him. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, “I have 
walked out from Brighton on this di- 
vine afternoon, and was going to take 
the train back. But will you give me 
the pleasure of driving back with you 
instead ?” 

Morris looked at him a moment, as 
if he hardly thought he was real. 

“Why, of course,” he said. 


Mr. Taynton was all beams and 
smiles. 
“And you have seen Mills?” he 
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asked. ‘‘You have been convinced that 
he was innocent of the terrible suspi- 
cion—Morris, my dear boy, what is the 
matter ?” 

Morris had looked at him for a mo- 
ment with incredulous eyes. Then he 
sat down—covered his face with his 
hands. 

“It’s nothing,” he said at length. “I 
felt rather faint. I shall be better in a 
minute. Of course I'll drive you back.” 

He sat huddled up, with hidden face, 
for a moment or two. Mr. Taynton 
said nothing, but only looked at him. 
Then the boy sat up. 

“I’m all right,” he said; “it was just 
a dream I had last night. No, I have 
not seen Mills; they tell me he left yes- 
terday afternoon for Brighton. Shall 
we go?” 

For some little distance they went in 
silence; then it seemed that Morris 
made an effort and spoke. 

“Really, I got what they call ‘quite 

a turn’ just now,” he said. “I had a 
curiously vivid dream last night about 
that corner, and you suddenly appeared 
in my dream quite unexpectedly, as you 
did just now.” 
_ “And what was this dream?” asked 
Mr. Taynton, turning up his coat-col- 
lar, for the wind of their movement 
blew rather shrilly on to his neck. 

“Oh, nothing particular,” said Mor- 
ris carelessly, “the vividness was con- 
cerned with your appearance; ‘that was 
what startled me just now.” 

Then he fell back into the train of 
thought that had occupied him all the 
way down from London. 

“I believe I was half-mad with rage 
last night,” he said at length, “but this 
afternoon I think I am beginning to 
be sane again. It’s true Mills tried to 
injure me, but he didn’t succeed. And 
as you said last night I have too deep 
and intense a cause of happiness to 
give my thoughts and energies to any- 
thing so futile as hatred or the desire 
for revenge. He is punished already. 
The fact of his having tried to injure 
me like that was his punishment. Any- 
how, I am sick and tired of my anger.” 

The lawyer didn’t speak for a mo- 
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ment, and when he did, his voice was 
trembling. 

“God bless you, my dear boy,” he 
said gently. 

Morris devoted himself for some lit- 
tle time to the guiding of the car. 

“And I want you, also, to leave it all 
alone,” he said, after a while. “I don’t 
want you to dissolve your partnership 
with him, or whatever you call it. I 
suppose he must guess that you know 
all about it, so perhaps it would be best 
if you told him straight out that you 
do. And then you can—well, make a 
few well-chosen remarks, you know, 
and drop the whole damned _ subject 
forever.” 

Mr. Taynton seemed much moved. 

“T will try,” he said, “since you ask 
it. But, Morris, you are more generous 
than I am.” 

Morris laughed, his usual boyish 
high spirits and simplicity were re- 
asserting themselves again. 

“Oh, that’s all rot,” he said. “It’s 
only because it’s so fearfully tiring to 
go on being angry. But I can’t help 
wondering what has happened to the 
fellow. They told me at his flat in 
town that he went off with his lug- 
gage yesterday afternoon and gave or- 
ders that all letters were to be sent to 
his Brighton address. You don’t think 
there’s anything wrong, do you?” 

“My dear fellow, what could be 
wrong?” asked Mr. Taynton. “He may 
easily find some business to do at Lewes 
on his way down, and I make no doubt 
he slept there, probably forgetting all 
about his appointment with me. I 
would wager you that we shall find he 
is at Brighton when we get in.” 

“Tl take that,” said Morris. 
a crown.” 

“No, no, my usual shilling, my usual 
shilling,” laughed the other. 


“Half 


Morris set Mr. Taynton down at his 
office, and by way of settling their 
wager at once, waited at the door, while 
the other went up-stairs to see if his 
partner was there. He had not, how- 
ever, appeared there that day, and Mr. 
Taynton sent a clerk down to Morris, 
to ask him to come up, and they would 


ring up Mr. Mills’ flat on the tele- 
phone. 
This was done, and before many 


seconds had elapsed they were in com- 
munication. His valet was there, still 
waiting for his master’s return, for he 
had not yet come back. It appeared 
that he was getting rather anxious, for 
Mr. Taynton reassured him. 

“There is not the slightest cause for 
any anxiety,” were his concluding 
words. “I feel convinced he has mere- 
ly been detained. Thanks, that’s all 
Please let me know as soon as he re- 
turns.” 

He drew a shilling from his pocket 
and handed it to Morris. But his face, 
in spite of his reassuring words, was a 
little troubled. You would have said 
that, though he might not yet be anx- 
ious, he saw that there was some possi- 
bility of his being so, before very long 
Yet he spoke gaily enough. 

“And I made so sure [| should win,” 
he said. “I shall put it down to un- 
expected losses not connected with busi- 
ness; eh, Mr. Timmins? Or shall it 
be charity? It would never do to put 
down ‘betting losses.’ ” 

But this was plainly a little forced, 
and Morris waited till Mr. Timmins 
had gone out. 

“And you really meant that?” he 
asked. “You are really not anxious?” 

“No, I am not anxious,” was the re- 
ply, “but—but I shall be glad when he 
comes back. Is that inconsistent? I 
think perhaps it is. Well, let us say 
then that I am just a shade anxious. 
But I may add that I feel sure my 
anxiety is quite unnecessary. That de- 
fines it for you.” 


Morris went straight home from 
here, and found that his mother had 
just returned from her afternoon drive. 
She had found the blotting-book wait- 
ing for her when she came back that 
morning, and was delighted with the 
gift and the loving remembering 
thought that inspired it. 

“But you shouldn’t spend your 
money on me, my darling,” she said to 
Morris, “though I just love the impulse 
that made you.” 











“Oh, very well,” said Morris, kiss- 
ing her, “let’s have the initials changed 
about, then, and let it be M. A. from 
nA.” 

Then his voice grew grave. 

“Mother, dear, I’ve got another 
birthday present for you. I think—I 
think you will like it.” 

She saw at once that he was speak- 
ing of no tangible material gift. 

“Yes, dear?” she said. 

“Madge and me,” said Morris. “Just 
that.” 

And Mrs. Assheton did like this sec 
ond present, and though it made her cry 
a little, her tears were the sweetest that 
can be shed. 

Mother and son dined alone together, 
and since Morris had determined to for- 
get, to put out of his mind the hideous 
injury that Mills had attempted to do 
him, he judged it to be more consistent 
with this resolve to tell his mother 
nothing about it, since to mention it to 
another, even to her, implied that he 
was not doing his best to bury what 
he determined should be dead to him. 

As usual, they played backgammon 
together, and it was not till Mrs. Asshe- 
ton rose to go to bed that she remem- 
bered Mr. Taynton’s note, asking her 
and Morris to dine with him on their 
earliest unoccupied day. This, as is the 
way in the country, happened to be the 
next evening, and since the last post 
had already gone out, she asked Morris 
if Martin might take the note round for 
her to-night, since it ought to have been 
answered before. 

That, of course, was easily done, and 
Morris told his servant to call also at 
the house where Mr. Mills’ flat was 
situated, and ask the porter if he had 
come home. The note despatched, his 
mother went to bed, and Morris went 
down to the billiard-room to practise 
spot-strokes, a form of hazard at which 
he was singularly inefficient, and wait 
for news. Little as he knew Mills, and 
little cause as he had for liking him, 
he, too, like Mr. Taynton, felt vaguely 
anxious and perturbed, since disap- 
pearances are necessarily hedged about 
with mystery and wondering. His own 
anger and hatred, too, like mists drawn 
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up and dispersed by the sun of love 
that had dawned on him, had alto- 
gether vanished; the attempt against 
him had, as it turned out, been so futile, 
and he genuinely wished to have some 
assurance of the safety of the man he 
had been so mad against only twenty- 
four hours ago. 

His errands took Martin the best part 
of an hour, and he returned with two 
notes, one for Mrs. Assheton, the other 
for Morris. He had been also to the 
flat and inquired, but there was no news 
of the missing man. Morris opened his 
note, which was from Mr. Taynton. 


Dear Morris: | am delighted that your 
mother and you can dine to-morrow, and I 
am telegraphing first thing in the morning to 
see if Miss Madge will make our fourth. I 
feel sure that when she knows what my 
little party is, she will come. 

I have been twice round to see if my part- 
ner has returned, and find no news of him. 
It is idle to deny that I am getting anxious, 
as I cannot conceive what has happened. 
Should he not be back by to-morrow morn- 
ing, I shall put the matter into the hands of 
the police. I trust that my anxieties are 
unfounded, but the matter is beginning to 
look strange. Affectionately yours, 

Epwarp TAyYNTON. 

There is nothing so infectious as anx- 
iety, and it can be conveyed by look or 
word or letter and requires no period of 
incubation. And Morris began to be 
really anxious, also. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Mr. Taynton, as he told Morris he 
intended to do, sent round early next 
morning (the day of the week being 
Saturday) to his partner’s flat, and, 
finding that he was not there, and that 
no word of any kind had been received 
from him, went, as he felt himself now 
bound to do, to the police office, stated 
what had brought him there, and gave 
them all information which it was in 
his power to give. 

It was brief enough; his partner had 
gone up to town on Tuesday last, and, 
according to his expressed intention, 
should have returned to Brighton by 
Thursday evening, since he had made 
an appointment to come to Mr. Tayn- 
ton’s house at nine-thirty that night. It 
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had been ascertained, too, by—Mr. 
Taynton hesitated a moment—by Mr. 
Morris Assheton, in London, that he 
had left his flat in St. James Court on 
Thursday afternoon, presumably to 
catch the train back to Brighton. He 
had also left orders that all letters 
should be forwarded to him at his 
Brighton address. 

Superintendent Figgis, to whom Mr. 
Taynton made his statement, was a 
slow, rather stout, and sad-looking per- 
son, who looked in every way utterly 
unfitted to ferret out mysteries, unearth 
crime, or run down the criminal. He 
looked quite incapable of running down 
anything, and Mr. Taynton had to re- 
peat everything he said in order to be 
sure that Mr. Figgis got his notes, 
which he made in a large, round hand, 
with laborious distinctness, correctly 
written. Having finished them, the su- 
perintendent stared at them mournfully 
for a little while, and asked Mr. Tayn- 
ton if he had anything more to add. 

“T think that is all,” said the lawyer. 
“Ah, one moment. Mr. Mills expressed 
to me the intention of perhaps getting 
out at Falmer and walking over the 
downs to Brighton. Put Thursday was 
the evening on which we had that ter- 
rible thunderstorm. I should think it 
very unlikely that he would have left 
the train.” 

Superintendent Figgis appeared to be 
trying to recollect something. 

“Was there a_thunder-storm on 
Thursday ?” he asked. 

“The most severe I ever remember,” 
said Mr. Taynton. 

“It had slipped my mémory,” said 
this incompetent agent of justice. 

But a little thought enabled him to 
ask a question that bore on the case. 

“He traveled, then, by Lewes, and 
not by the direct route?” 

“Presumably. He had a season ticket 
via Lewes, since our business often 
took him there. Had he intended to 
travel by Hayward’s Heath,” said Mr. 
Taynton rather laboriously, as if ex- 
plaining something to a child, “he 
couldn’t have intended to get out at 
Falmer.” 

Mr. Figgis had to think over this. 


“Seeing that the 
line does not pass, 
gested. 

Mr. Taynton drew a sheet of paper 
toward him, and kindly made a rough 
sketch-map of railway lines. 

“And his season ticket went by the 
Lewes line,” he explained. 

Superintendent Tiggis appeared to 
understand this after a while. Then he 
sighed heavily and changed the sub- 
ject with rather disconcerting abrupt- 
ness. 

“rom my notes I understand that 
Mr. Morris Assheton ascertained that 
the missing individual had left his flat 
in London on Thursday afternoon,” he 
said. 

“Yes, Mr. Assheton is a cflient of 
ours, and he wished to see my partner 
on a business matter. In fact, when 
Mr. Mills was found not to have re- 
turned on Thursday evening, he went 
up to London next day to see him, since 
we both supposed he had been detained 
there.” 

Mr. Figgis looked mournfully once 
more at his notes, altered a palpably 
mistaken “Wednesday” into “Thurs- 
day,” and got up. 

“The matter shall be gone into,” he 
said. 


Hayward’s Heath 
Falmer,” he sug 


Mr. Taynton went straight from 
here to his office, and for a couple of 
hours devoted himself to the business of 
his firm, and dealt with it with his 
whole attention and, perhaps, more 
speed than it was usually his to com- 
mand. Saturday, of course, was a half- 
holiday, and it was naturally his desire 
to clear off anything that would other- 
wise interrupt the well-earned repose 
and security from business affairs 
which was to him the proper atmos- 
phere of the seventh, or as he preferred 
to call it, the first day. 

This interview with the accredited 
representative of the law already had 
removed a certain weight from his 
mind. He had placed the matter of his 
partner’s disappearance in _ official 
hands, he had done all he could to clear 
up his absence, and, in case But 
here he pulled himself up; it was at 











present most premature even to look at 
the possibility of crime having been 
committed. 

Mr. Taynton was in no way a vain 
man, nor was it his habit ever to re 
view his own conduct, contrasting it 
favorably with what others would have 
done under the circumstances. Yet he 
could not help being aware that others 
less kindly than he would have 
shrugged sarcastic shoulders and said: 
“Probably another blackmailing errand 
has detained him.” 

For, indeed, Mills had shown himself 
in very ugly colors in his last interview 
with him; that horrid hint of blackmail, 
which still, so to speak, held good, had 
cast a new light on him. But now he 
was conscious of no grudge against 
him, he did not say: “He can look af 
ter himself.” He was anxious about 
his continued absence, and had taken 
the extreme step of calling in the aid 
of the police, the national guardian of 
personal safety. 

He got away from his office about 
half-past twelve, and in preparation for 
the little dinner festival of this evening 
—-for Miss Templeton had sent her joy- 
ful telegraphic acceptance—went to 
several shops to order little things to 
grace his plain bachelor table. An ice 
pudding, for instance, was outside the 
orbit, so he feared, of his plain though 
excellent cook, and two little dishes of 
chocolates and sweets—since he was at 
the confectioner’s—would be appropri- 
ate to the taste of his lady guests. 
Again, a floral decoration of the table 
was indicated, and since the storm of 
Thursday, there was nothing in his gar 
den worthy of this occasion, thus a visit 
to the florist resulted in an order for 
smilax and roses. 


He got home, however, at his usual 
luncheon hour, to find a telegram wait 
ing for him on the Heppelwhite table in 
the hall. There had been a continued 
buying of copper shares, and the fea 
ture was a sensational rise in 
which, during the morning, had gone 
up a clear point. 

Mr. Taynton had no need to make 


,ostons, 


calculations. He knew, as a man knows 
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the multiplication-table of two, what 
every fraction of a rise in Bostons 
meant to him, and this, provided only 
he had time to sell at once, meant the 
complete recovery of the losses he had 
suffered. With these active markets it 
was still easily possible, though it was 
Saturday, to effect his sale, since there 
was sure to be long-continued business 
in the Street, and he had but to be able 
to exercise his option at that price to 
be quit of that dreadful incubus of anx- 
iety which for the last two years had 
been a millstone round his neck, that 
had grown mushroomlike. Telephone 
to town, of course, was far the quick- 
est mode of communication, and ten 
minutes later the tube babbled and 
croaked to him again. 

There is a saying that things are “too 
good to be true,” but when Mr. Tayn- 
ton sat down to his lunch that day, he 
felt that the converse of the proverb 
was the correcter epigram. Things 
could be so good that they must be 
true, and here, still tingling in his ears, 
was one of them. Morris—thus he 
phrased it to himseli—was paid off, or, 
in more businesslike language, the for- 
tune of which Mr. Taynton was trustee 
was intact again, and, like a bonne 
bouche for a good child, there was an 
additional five or six hundred pounds 
for him who had managed the trust so 
well. 

Mr. Taynton could not help feeling 
somehow that he deserved it ; he had in- 
creased Morris’ fortune since he had 
charge of it by ten thousand pounds. 
And what a lesson, too, he had had so 
gently and painlessly taught him! No 
one knew better than he how grieyv 
ously wrong he had gone, in gambling 
with trust money. Yet now it had 
come right: he had repaired the orig- 


inal wrong; on Monday he would re 
invest this capital in those holdings 


which he had sold, and Morris’ forty 
thousand poinds (so largely the result 
of careful and judicious investment) 
would certainly stand the scrutiny of 
any who could possibly have any cause 
to examine his ledgers. 

Indeed, there would be nothing to 
see! Two years ago Mr. Morris Asshe 
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was invested in certain 
debentures and government 
It would in a few days’ time be 


ton’s fortune 
railway 
stock. 

invested there again, precisely as it had 


been. Mr. Taynton had not been deal- 
ing in gilt-edged securities lately, and 
could not absolutely trust his memory, 
but he rather thought that the repur- 
chase could be made at a somewhat 
smaller sum than had been realized by 
their various sales dating from two 
years ago. In that case there was a 
little more sub-rosa reward for this 
well-inspired trustee. That, however, 
to do him justice, weighed but feather- 
wise against the overwhelming relief of 
the knowledge that he could make 
wrong things right again, and repair 
his—yes, his scoundrelism. 


How futile, too, now, was Mills’ 
threatened blackmail! Mills might, if 
he chose, proclaim on any convenient 
housetop that his partner had gambled 
with Morris’ forty thousand pounds 
that stood in the ledgers to be invested 
in certain railway debentures and other 
gilt-edged securities. In a few days, 
any scrutiny might be made of the se- 
curities lodged at the county bank, and 
assuredly among them would be found 
those debentures, those gilt-edged se- 
curities exactly as they appeared in the 
ledgers. 

Yet Mr. Taynton, so kindly is happi- 
ness, contemplated no revengeful step 
on his partner, though he did not feel 
sure that he would dissuade him from 
going to Morris—should he care to do 
so—with this cock-and-bull story that 
his fortune had been gambled with. 
And kind though happiness made him, 
Mr. Taynton could not prevent his 
mouth forming itself into a smile when 
he pictured to himself the interview. 
Dear Morris had already had experi- 
ence of what Mills’ stories were worth; 
he would judge of the inherent false- 
ness of this sceond one by the known 
and execrable falseness of the first. In- 
deed, if Morris used strong language 
about it all, Mr. Taynton would not find 
it in his heart to blame him. 

Whether happiness makes us good is 
a question not yet decided, but it is 





quite ceriain that happiness makes us 
forget that we have been bad, and to 
Mr. Taynton, as he sat in his cool di- 
ning-room, and ate his lunch with a 
more vivid appetite than had been his 
for months, it seemed that the man who 
had gambled with his client’s money 
was no longer himself; it was a per- 
fectly different person who had done 
that. 

It was a different man, too, who so 
few days ago had connived at and ap- 
plauded the sorry trick which Mills had 
tried to play on Morris, when (so fur- 
tively, it is true) he had shadowed him 
to Sir Richard. Now he felt that he 
—this man that to-day sat here—was 
incapable of such meanness. And, thank 
God! it was never too late; for to-day 
he would lead the honorable, upright 
existence which the world (apart from 
his partner) had always credited him 
with leading. 


He basked in the full sunshine of 
these happy and comfortable thoughts, 
and even as the suns of midsummer 
lingered long on the sea and hills, so 
for hours this inward sunshine warmed 
and cheered him. Nor was it till he 
saw by his watch that he must return 
from the long, pleasant ramble on 
which he started as soon as lunch was 
over, that a cloud, filmy and thin at 
first, began to come across the face of 
the sun. Once and again those genial 
beams dispersed it, but soon it seemed 
as if the vapors were getting the upper 
hand. 

A thought, in fact, had crossed Mr. 
Taynton’s mind that quite distinctly 
dimmed his happiness. But a little re- 
flection told him that a very simple 
step on his part would put that right 
again, and he walked home rather more 
quickly than he had set out, since he 
had this little bit of business to do be- 
fore dinner. 

He went—this was only natural—to 
the house where Mr. Mills’ flat was 
situated, and inquired of the porter 
whether his partner had yet returned. 
But the same answer as before was 
given him, and, saying that he had need 


of a document that Mills had taken 











home with him three days before, he 
went up in the lift and rang the bell 
of the flat. But it was not the servant 
who opened it, but the slow Superin- 
tendent liggis. 

For some reason this was rather a 
shock to Mr. Taynton; to expect one 
face and see another is always, though 
ever so slightly, upsetting, but he in- 
stantly recovered himself and explained 
his errand. 

“My partner took home with him on 
Tuesday a paper which is concerned 
with my business,” he said; “would you 
kindly let me look round for it?” 

Mr. Figgis weighed this request. 

“Nothing must be removed from the 
rooms,” he said, “till we have finished 
our search.” 

“Search for what?” asked Mr. Tayn- 
ton. 

“Any possible clue as to the reason 
of Mr. Mills’ disappearance. But in 
ten minutes we shall have done, if you 
care to wait.” 

“T don’t want to remove anything,” 
said the lawyer. “I merely want to 
consult——’”’ 

At this moment another man in plain 
clothes came out of the sitting-room. 
*He carried in his hand two or three let- 
ters and a few scraps of crumpled pa- 


per. There was an envelope or two 
among them. 
“We havé finished, sir,” he said to 


the superintendent. 

Mr. Figgis turned to the lawyer, who 
was looking rather fixedly at what the 
other man had in his hand. 

“My document may be among those,” 
said Mr. Taynton. 

Mr. Figgis handed them to him. 
There were two envelopes, both ad- 
dressed to the missing man, one bear- 
ing his name only, some small, torn-up 
scraps, and three or four private let- 
ters. 

“Ts it among these?” he asked. 

Mr. Taynton turned them over. 

“No,” he said, “it was—it was a 
large, yes, a large, blue paper, official- 
looking.” 

“No such thing in the flat, sir,” said 
the second man. 


“Very annoying,” said the lawyer. 
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An idea seemed slowly to strike Mr. 
Figgis. 
55 


“He may have taken it to London 


“ec 


with him,” he said. “But will you not 
look round ?” 

Mr. Taynton did so. He also looked 
in the waste-paper basket, but it was 
empty. 

So he went back to make ready to 
receive his guests for the little party. 
But it had got dark; this “document,” 
whatever it was, appeared to trouble 
him. The simple step he had contem- 
plated had not led him in quite the 
right direction. 

The superintendent, with his col- 
league, went back into the sitting-room, 
on the lawyer’s departure, and Mr. Fig- 
gis took out from his pocket some of 
his notes. 

“T went to the station, Wilkinson,” 
he said, “and in the lost-luggage office 


I found Mr. Mills’ bag. It had ar- 
rived on Thursday evening. But it 


seems pretty certain that its owner did 
not arrive with it.” 

“Looks as if he did get out at Fal- 
mer,” said Wilkinson. 

Figgis took a long 
this. 

“Tt is possible,” he said. “It is also 
possible that he put the luggage into 
the train in London, and subsequently 
missed the train himself.” 

Then together they went through the 
papers that might conceivably help 
them. There was a torn-up letter 
found in his bedroom fireplace, and the 
crumpled-up envelope that belonged to 
it. They patiently pieced this together, 
but found nothing of value. The other 
letters referred only to his engagements 
in London, none of which was later 
than Thursday morning. There re- 
mained one crumpled-up envelope 
(found in the waste-paper basket), but 
no letter that in any way corresponded 
with it. It was addressed in a rather 
sprawling, eager, boyish hand. 

“No letter of any sort to 


time to consider 


corre- 
second 


spond?” asked Figgis for the 
time. 


“O,.” 
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“I think for the present we will keep 
it,” said he. 


The little party at Mr. Taynton’s was 
yay to the point of foolishness, and of 
them all none was more light-hearted 
than their host. Morris had asked him 
in an undertone, on arrival, whether 
any more had been heard, and, hearing 
there was still no news, had dismissed 
the subject altogether. The sunshine 
of the day, too, had come back to the 
lawyer ; his usual cheerful serenity was 
touched with a sort of sympathetic bois- 
terousness at the high spirits of the 
two young people; and it has to be re- 
corded that after dinner they played 
musical chairs and blind man’s buff, 
with infinite laughter. 

Never was an elderly solicitor so 
spontaneously gay; indeed, before long 
it was he who reinfected the others 
with merriment. But, as always, after 
abandonment to laughter, a little reac- 
tion followed, and when they went up- 
stairs from his sitting-room, where they 
had been so uproarious, so that it 
might be made tidy again before Sun- 
day, and sat in the drawing-room over- 
looking the street, there did come this 
little reaction. But it was already 
eleven, and soon Mrs. Assheton rose 
to go. 

The night was hot, and Morris was 
sitting to cool himself by the open win- 
dow, leaning his head out to catch the 
breezes. The street was very empty 
and quiet, and his motor, in which, as 
a great concession, his mother had con- 
sented to be carried, on the promise of 
his going slow, had already come for 
them. Then down at the seaward end 
of the street he heard street cries, as 
if some sudden news had come in that 
sent the venders of the evening papers 
out to reap a second harvest that night. 
He could not, however, catch what it 
was, and they all went down-stairs to- 
gether. 

Madge was going home with them, 
for she was stopping over the Sun- 
day with Mrs. Assheton, and the two 
ladies had already got into the car, 
while Morris was still standing on the 
pavement with his host. 








Then suddenly a newsboy, with a 
sheaf of papers still hot from the press, 
came running from the corner of the 
street just above them, and as he ran 
he shouted out the news which was al- 
ready making little groups of people 
collect and gather in the streets. 

Mr. Taynton turned quickly as the 
words became audible, seized a paper 
from the boy, giving him the first coin 
that he found, and ran back into the 
hall of his house, Morris with him, to 
underneath the electric light that burned 
there. The shrill voice of the boy still 
shouting the news of murder got grad- 
ually less loud as he went farther down 
the street. 

They read the short paragraph to- 
gether, and then looked at each other 
with mute horror in their eyes. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The inquest was held at Falmer on 
the Monday following, when the body 
was formally identified by Mr. Tayn- 
ton and Mills’ servant, and they both 
had to give evidence as regards what 
they knew of the movements of the de- 
ceased. This information, as a matter 
of fact, Mr. Taynton had already given 
to Figgis, and in his examination now 
he repeated quite exactly what he had 
said before, including again the fact 
that Morris had gone up to town on 


Friday morning to try to find him 
there. 
On this occasion, however, a few 


further questions were put to him, elicit- 
ing the fact that the business on which 
Morris wanted to see him was known 
to Mr. Taynton but could not be by 
him repeated, since it dealt with con- 
fidential transactions between the firm 
of solicitors and their client. The busi- 
ness was, yes, of the nature of a dis- 
pute, but Mr. Taynton regarded it as 
certain that some amicable arrangement 
would have been come to, had the in- 
terview taken place. As it had not, 
however, since Morris had not found 
him at the flat in town, he could not 
speak for certain on the subject. The 
dispute concerned an action of his part- 

















ner’s made independently of him. Had 
he been consulted, he would have 
strongly disapproved of it. 

The body, as was made public now, 
had been discovered by accident, 
though, as has been seen, the proba- 
bility of Mills having got out at Fal- 
mer had been arrived at by the police, 
and Figgis, immediately after his inter- 
view with Mr. Taynton on the Saturday 
evening, had started for Falmer to 
make inquiries there, and had arrived 
there within a few minutes of the dis- 
covery of the body. 


A carpenter of that village had 
strolled out about eight o’clock that 


night with his two children while sup- 
per was being got ready, and gone a bit 
of the way on the path over the downs, 
which left the road at the corner of Fal- 
mer Park. The ehildren were running 
and playing about, hiding and seeking 
each other in the bracken-filled hollows 
and among the trees, when one of them 
screamed suddenly, and a moment af- 
terward they both came running to 
their father, saying that they had come 
upon a man in one of these copses, ly- 
ing on his face, and they were fright- 
ened. He had gone to see what this 
terrifying person was, and had found 
the body. He went straight back to the 
village without touching anything, for 
it was clear both from what he saw 
and from the cloud of buzzing flies that 
the man was dead, and gave informa- 
tion to the police. Then within a few 
minutes from that Mr. Figgis had ar- 
rived from Brighton, to find that it was 
superfluous to look any farther or in- 
quire any more concerning the where- 
abouts of the missing man. All that 
was mortal of him was here, the head 
covered with a cloth, and bits of the 
fresh summer growth of fern and grass 
sticking to his clothing. 

\fter the identification of this body 
came evidence medical and otherwise 
that seemed to show beyond doubt the 
time and manner of his death and the 
possible motive of the murderer. The 
back of the skull was smashed in, evi- 
dently by some violent blow dealt from 
behind with a blunt, heavy instrument 
of some sort, and death had probably 
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been instantaneous. In one of the 
pockets was the first edition of an eve- 
ning paper published in London on 
Thursday last, which fixed the earliest 
possible time at which the murder had 
been committed, while in the opinion of 
the doctor who examined the body late 
on Saturday night, the man had been 
dead certainly more than twenty-four 
hours. 

In spite of the very heavy rain which 
had fallen on Thursday night, there 
were traces of a pool of blood about 
midway between the clump of bracken 
where the body was found and the path 
over the downs leading from Falmer to 
Brighton. This, taken in conjunction 
with the information already given by 
Mr. Taynton, made it practically cer 
tain that the deceased had left London 
on the Thursday as he had intended to 
do, and had got out of the train at Fal- 
mer, also according to his expressed in- 
tention, to walk to Brighton. 

It would again have been most im- 
probable that he would have started on 
his walk had the storm already begun. 
But the train by which his bag was 
conveyed to Brighton arrived at Fal- 
mer at half-past six; the storm did not 
break till an hour afterward. Finally, 
with regard to possible motive, the mur- 
dered man’s watch was missing; his 
pockets also were empty of coins. 

This concluded the evidence, and the 
verdict was brought in without the jury 
leaving the court, and “Wilful murder 
by person or persons unknown” was 
recorded. 


Mr. Taynton, as was, indeed, to be 
expected, had been much affected dur- 
ing the giving of his evidence, and when 
the inquest was over, he returned to 
Brighton feeling terribly upset by this 
sudden tragedy which had crashed with- 
out warning into his life. It had been 
so swift and terrible; without sign or 
preparation this man, whom he had 
known so long, had been hurled from 
life and all its vigor into death. 

And how utterly now Mr. Taynton 
forgave him for that base attack that he 
had made on him so few days ago; how 
utterly, too, he felt sure Morris had for- 
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given him for what was perhaps even 
harder to forgive. And if they could 
forgive trespasses like these, they who 
were of human passion and resent- 
ments, surely the Reader of all hearts 
would forgive. That moment of agony, 
short though it might have been in ac- 
tual duration, when the murderous 
weapon split through bone and brain, 
surely brought punishment, and, there- 
fore, atonement for the frailties of a 
lifetime. 

Mr. Taynton, on his arrival back in 
Brighton that afternoon, devoted a 
couple of solitary hours to such 
thoughts as these, and others to which 
this tragedy naturally gave rise, and 
then, with a supreme effort of will, he 
determined to think no more on the sub- 
ject. It was inevitable that his mind 
should again and again, perhaps for 
weeks and months to come, fall back on 
these dreadful events, but his will was 
set on not permitting himself to dwell 
on them. 

So, though it was already late in the 
afternoon, he set forth dgain from his 
house about tea-time, to spend a couple 
of hours at the office. He had sent 
word to Mr. Timmins that he would 
probably come in, and begin to get 
through the arrears caused by his un- 
avoidable absence that morning, and he 
found his head clerk waiting for him. 
A few words were, of course, appropri- 
ate, and they were admirably chosen. 

“You have seen the result of the in- 
quest, no doubt, Mr. Timmins,” he 
said, “and yet one hardly knows 
whether one wishes the murderer to be 
brought to justice. What good does 
that do, now our friend is dead? So 
mean and petty a motive, too; just for 
a watch and a few sovereigns. It was 
money bought at a terrible price, was 
it not? Poor soul, poor soul; yes, 
say that of the murderer. Well, well, 
we must turn our faces forward, Mr. 
Timmins; it is no use dwelling on the 
dreadful irremediable past. The morn- 
ing’s post? Is that it?” 

Mr. Timmins ventured sympathy. 

“You look terribly worn out, sir,” he 
said. ‘Wouldn't it be wiser to leave 
A good night’s rest, 


it to the morning? 





you know, sir, if you'll excuse my men- 
tioning it.” 

“No, no, Mr. Timmins, we must get 
to work again, we must get to work.” 


Nature, inspired by the spirit and in- 
stinct of life, is wonderfully recupera- 
tive. Whether earthquake or famine, 
fire or pestilence, has blotted out a 
thousand lives, those who are left, like 
ants when their home is disturbed, 
waste but little time after the damage 
has been done in vain lamentations, but, 
slaves to the force of life, begin almost 
instantly to rebuild and reconstruct. 

And what is true of the community 
is true also of the individual, and thus 
in three days from this dreadful morn- 
ing of the inquest, Mr. Taynton, after 
attending the funeral of the murdered 
man, was very actively employed, since 
the branch of the firm in London, de- 
prived of its head, required supervision 
from him. 

Others, also, who had been brought 
near to the tragedy, were also occupied 
again, and of these Morris in particu- 
lar was a fair example of the spirit of 
the life force. His effort, no dowbt, 
was in a way easier than that of Mr. 
Taynton, for to be twenty-two years 
old and in love should be occupation 
sufficient. But he, too, had his bad 
hours, when the past rose, phantom- 
like, about him, and he recalled that 
evening when his rage had driven him 
nearly mad with passion against his 
traducer. 

And by an awful coincidence, his 
madness had been contemporaneous 
with the slanderer’s death. He must, 
in fact, have -been within a few hun- 
dred yards of the place at the time the 
murder was committed, for he had 
gone back to Falmer Park that day 
with the message that Mr. Taynton 
would call on the morrow, and had left 
the place not half an hour before the 
breaking of the storm. He had driven 
by the corner of the park, where this 
path over the downs left the main road, 
and within a few hundred yards of him 
at that moment, had been, dead or alive, 
the man who had so vilely slandered 
him. Supposing—it might so easily 














have happened—they had met on the 
road? What would he have done? 
Would he have been able to pass him 
and not wreak his rage on him? He 
hardly dared to think of that. But life 
and love were his, and that which 
might have been was so dreamlike in 
comparison with those. Indeed, that 
dreadful dream which he had had the 
night after the murder had been com- 
mitted was no less real than it. The 
past was all of thin texture, and, mist- 
like, it was evaporated in the beams of 
the day that was his. 

Now, Brighton is a populous place, 
and a sunny one, and many people 
lounge there in the sun all day. But 
for the next three or four days a few 
of these loungers lounged somewhat 
systematically. One lounged in Sus- 
sex Square, another lounged in Mont- 
pellier Road, one or two others, who 
apparently enjoyed this fine air but did 
not care about the town itself, usually 
went to the station after breakfast and 
spent the day in rambling agreeably 
about the downs. They also frequented 
the pleasant little village of Falmer, 
gossiping freely with its rural inhab- 
itants. Often footmen or gardeners 
from the park came down to the village, 
and acquaintances were easily ripened 
in the ale-house. 

Otherwise, there was not much inci- 
dent ; sometimes a motor drove by, and 
one, after an illegally fast progress 
along the road, very often turned in at 
the park gates. But no prosecution 
followed; it was clear they were not 
agents of the police. 

Mr. Figgis also frequently came out 
from Brighton, and went strolling 
about, too, very slowly and sadly. He 
often wandered in the little copses that 
bordered the path over the downs to 
Brighton, especially near where it 
joined the main road a few hundred 
yards below Falmer Station. Then 
came a morning when neither he nor 
any of the other chance visitors to Fal- 
mer was seen there any more. But the 


evening before Mr. Figgis carried back 
with him to the train a long, thin pack- 
age wrapped in brown paper. 

But on 


the morning when these 
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strangers were seen no more at Falmer, 
it appeared that they had not entirely 
left the neighborhood, for instead of 
one only being in the neighborhood of 
Sussex Square, there were three of 
them there. 

Morris had ordered the motor to be 
round that morning at eleven, and it 
had been at the door some few min- 
utes before he appeared. Martin had 
driven it round from the stables, but 
he was in a suit of tweed; it seemed 
that he was not going with it. 

Then the front door opened, and 
Morris appeared, as usual in a violent 
hurry. One of the strangers was on 
the pavement close to the house door, 
looking with interest at the car. But his 
interest in the car ceased when the boy 
appeared. And from the railings of 
the square gardens opposite another 
stranger crossed the road, and from the 
left behind the car came a third. 

“Mr. Morris Assheton?” said 
first. 

“Well, what then?” asked Morris. 

Tie two others moved a little nearer. 

“IT arrest you in the king’s name,” 
said the first. 

Morris was putting on a light coat 
as he came across the pavement. One 
arm was in, the other out. He stopped 
dead; and the bright color of his face 
slowly faded, leaving a sort of ashen 
gray behind. His mouth suddenly went 
dry, and it was only at the third attempt 
to speak that words came. 

“What for?” he said. 

“For the murder of Godfrey Mills,” 
said the man. “Here is the warrant. 
[ warn you that all you say——!” 

Morris, whose lithe, athletic frame 
had gone slack for the moment, stiff- 
ened himsélf up again. 

“T am not going to say anything,” he 
said. ‘Martin, drive to Mr. Taynton’s 
at once, and tell him that I am ar- 
rested.” 

The other two men had closed round 
him. 

“Oh, I’m not going to bolt,” he said. 
“Please tell me where you are going 
to take me?” 

“Police court in Branksome Street,” 
said the first. 


the 
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“Tell Mr. Taynton I am there,” said 
Morris to his man. 

There was a cab at the corner of the 
square, and, in answer to an almost 
imperceptible nod from one of the men, 
it moved up to the house. The square 
was otherwise nearly empty, and Morris 
looked round as the cab drew nearer. 
Up-stairs in the house he had just left 
was his mother, who was coming out 
to Falmer this evening to dine; above, 
illimitable blue stretched from horizon 
to horizon; below, was the free, fresh 
sea. Birds chirped in the branches, 
and lilac was in flower. Everything had 
its liberty. 

Then a new instinct seized him, and, 
though a moment before he had given 
his word that he was not meditating 
escape, liberty called to him. Every- 
body else was free. He rushed for- 
ward, striking right and left with his 
arms, then tripped on the edge of the 
paving-stones, and fell. He was in- 
stantly seized, and next moment was 
in the cab, and fetters of steel, though 
he could not remember their having 
been placed there, were on his wrists. 


CHAPTER X. 


It was a fortnight later, a hot July 
morning, and an unusual animation 
reigned in the staid and _ leisurely 
streets of Lewes. For the assizes 
opened that day, and it was known that 
the first case to be tried was the mur- 
der of which all Brighton and a large 
part of England had been talking so 
much since Morris Assheton had been 
committed to trial. At the hearing in 
the police court there was not very 
much evidence brought forward, but 
there had been sufficient to make it 
necessary that he should stand his trial. 
It was known, for instance, that he had 
some very serious reason for anger and 
resentment against the victim; those 
who had seen him that day described 
him as being utterly unlike himself; he 
was known to have been at Falmer Park 
that afternoon about six, and to have 
driven home along the Falmer road in 
his car an hour or so later. And, in 





a copse close by to where the body of 
his victim was found, had been discov- 
ered a thick bludgeon of a stick, broken, 
it would seem, by some violent act into 
two halves. On the top half was rudely 
cut with a penknife “M. Asshe.” What 
was puzzling, however, was the appar- 
ent motive of robbery about the crime; 
it will be remembered that the victim’s 
watch was missing, and that no money 
was found on him. 

But since Morris had been brought 
up for committal at the police court it 
was believed that considerable more 
evidence of a peculiarly incriminating , 
kind had turned up. Yet, in spite of 
this, so it was rumored, the prisoner 
apparently did more than “bear up”; 
it was said that he was quite cheerful, 
quite confident that his innocence would 
be established. Others said that he was 
merely callous, and utterly without any 
moral sense. 

Much sympathy, of course, was felt 
for his mother, and.even more for the 
family of the Templetons, and_ the - 
daughter to whom it was said that 
Morris was actually engaged. But most 
of all, perhaps, it was Mr. Taynton who 
was the recipient of the respectful pity 
of the British public. Though no rela- 
tion, he had all his life been a father 
to Morris, and while Miss Madge Tem- 
pleton was young, and had the spring 
and elasticity of youth, so that, though 
all this was irtdeed terrible enough, she 
might be expected to get over it, Mr 
Taynton was advanced in years, and it 
seemed that he was utterly broken by 
the shock. 

He had not been in Brighton on the 
day on which Morris was brought be- 
fore the police-court magistrates, and 
the news had reached him in London 
after his young friend had been com- 
mitted. It was said he had fainted 
straight off, and there had been much 
difficulty in bringing him round. But 
since then he had worked day and 
night on behalf of the accused. 

But certain fresh evidence, which had , 
turned up a day or two before the as- 
sizes, seemed to have taken the heart 
out of him. He had felt confident that 
the watch would have been found and 

















the thief traced, but something new that 
had turned up had utterly staggered 
him, He could only cling to one hope, 
and that was that he knew the evidence 
about the stick must break down, for 
it was he who had thrown the frag- 
ments into the bushes. But at the most, 
all he could hope for was that, though 
it geemed as if his poor lad must be 
condemned, the jury, on account of his 
youth, and the provocation he had re- 
ceived, of which Mr. Taynton would 
certainly make the most when called 
upon to bear witness on this point, or, 
owing to some weakness in the terrible 
chain of evidence that had been woven, 
would recommend him to mercy. 

The awful formalities at the opening 
of the case were gone through. The 
judge took his seat, and laid on the 
bench in front of him a small parcel 
wrapped up in tissue-paper; the jury 
was sworn in, and the prisoner asked 
if he objected to the inclusion of any 
of them among the men who were go- 
ing to decide whether he was worthy 
or life or guilty of death, and the 
packed court, composed about equally 
of men and women, most of whom 
would have shuddered to see a dog 
beaten, or a tired horse made to go an 
extra mile, settled themselves into their 
places with a rustle of satisfaction at 
the thought of seeing a man brought 
before them in the shame of suspected 
murder, and promised themselves an in- 
teresting and thrilling couple of days 
in observing the gallows march nearer 
him, and in watching his mortal agony. 

They, who would, and perhaps did, 
subscribe to benevolent institutions for 
the relief of suffering among the lower 
animals, would willingly have paid a 
far higher rate to observe the suffering 
of a man. It was so interesting; he 
was so young and good-looking ; what 
a depraved monster he must be. And 
that little package in tissue-paper, which 
the judge brought in and laid on the 
bench! The black cap, was it not? 
That showed what the judge thought 
about it all. How thrilling! 

The counsel for the crown, the prose- 
cution, opened the case, and in a speech 
grimly devoid of all emotional appeal 
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laid before the jury the facts he was 
prepared to prove, on which they would 
base their verdict. 

The prisoner, a young man of birth 
and breeding, had, it is true, strong 
grounds for revenge on the murdered 
man. The prosecution, however, was 
not concerned in defending what the 
murdered man had done, but in estab- 
lishing the guilt of the man who had 
murdered him. Godfrey Mills had, as 
would be proved by witnesses, slan- 
dered the prisoner in an abominable 
manner, and the prosecution was not 
intending for a moment to attempt to 
establish the truth of the slander. But 
this slander they put forward as a 
motive that gave rise to a murderous 
impulse on the part of the prisoner. 

The jury would hear from one of the 
witnesses, an old friend of the prisoner, 
and a man who had been a sort of fa- 
ther to him, that a few hours only be- 
fore the murder was committed, the 
prisoner had uttered certain words 
which admitted only of one interpre- 
tation—namely, that. murder was in his 
mind. 

Counsel then sketched the actual cir- 
cumstances of the crime, as far as they 
could be constructed from what evi- 
dence there was. This evidence was 
purely circumstantial, but of a_ sort 
which left no reasonable doubt that the 
murder had been committed by the 
prisoner in the manner suggested. Mr. 
Godfrey Mills had gone to London on 
the Tuesday of this fatal week, in- 
tending to return on the Thursday. On 
the Wednesday the prisoner became 
cognizant of the fact that Mr. Godfrey 
Mills had—he would not argue over 
it—wantonly slandered him to Sir 
Richard Templeton, a marriage with 
the daughter of whom was projected in 
the prisoner’s mind, and there was rea- 
son to suppose might have taken place. 
Should the jury wish to be satisfied on 
that point, witnesses would be called. 
including the young lady herself, but, 
unless the counsel for the defense chal- 
lenged these statements, it would be 
unnecessary to intrude on the poignant 
and private grief of persons so situ- 
ated, and to insist on a scene which 
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must prove to be so heartrendingly 
painful. 

(There was a slight movement of 
demur in the humane and crowded 
court at this; it was just these heart- 
rendingly painful things which were 
so thrilling. ) 

It was most important, continued the 
counsel for prosecution, that the jury 
should fix these dates accurately in their 
minds. Tuesday was June 21; it was 
on that day the murdered man _ had 
gone to London, designing to return 
on June 23, Thursday. The prisoner 
had learned on Wednesday (June 22) 
that aspersion had been made—false as- 
persion—on his character, and it was 
on Thursday that he learned for cer- 
tain from the lips of the man to whom 
they had been made, who was the 
author of them. He had thereupon mo- 
tored back from Falmer Park, and in- 
formed Mr. Taynton of this, and had 
left again for Falmer Park an hour 
later. He knew, too—this would be 
proved—that Mr. Godfrey Mills pro- 
posed to return from London that after- 
noon, to get out at Falmer Station and 
walk back to Brighton. It was certain 
from the finding of the body that Mr. 
Mills had traveled from London, as.he 
intended, and that he had got out at 
this station. It was certain, also, that, 
at that hour, the prisoner, burning for 
vengeance, and knowing the movements 
of Mr. Mills, was in the vicinity of Fal- 
mer. 

To proceed with known events, it 
was certain, also, that the prisoner, in 
a very strange, wild state, had arrived 
at Mr. Taynton’s house about nine that 
evening, knowing that Mr. Mills was 
expected there at about nine-thirty. 
Granted that he had committed the 
murder, this proceeding was dictated 
by the most elementary instinct of self- 
preservation. It was also in accordance 
with that, that he had gone round in 
the pelting rain late that night, to see 
if the missing man had returned to his 
flat, and that he had gone to London 
next morning to seek him there. He 
had not, of course, found him, and had 
returned to Brighton that afternoon. 

In connection with this return, anoth- 


er painful passage lay before them, for 
it would be shown by one of the wit- 
nesses that again on the Friday after- 
noon the prisoner had visited the scene 
of his crime. Mr. Taynton, in fact, 
still unsuspicious of anything being 
wrong, had walked over the downs that 
afternoon from Brighton to Falmer, 
and had sat down in view of the station, 
where he proposed to catch a train back 
to Brighton, and had seen the prisoner 
stop his motor-car close to the corner 
where the body had been found, and 
behave in a manner inexplicable, except 
on the theory that he knew where the 
body lay. 

Subsequently to the finding of the 
body, which had occurred on Saturday 
evening, there had been discovered, in 
a coppice adjoining, a heavy bludgeon- 
like stick broken into two. The top of 
it, which would be produced, bore the 
inscription, ‘““M. Asshe.” 


Mr. Taynton was present in court, 
and was sitting on the bench to the 
right of the judge, who had long been 
a personal friend of his. Hitherto his 
face had been hidden in his hands as 
this terribly logical tale went on. But 
here he raised it, and smiled, a wan 
smile enough, at Morris. The latter 
did not seem to notice the action. 
Counsel for the prosecution continued. 

All this, he said, had been brought 
forward at the trial before the police- 
court magistrate, and he thought the 
jury would agree that it was more than 
sufficient to commit the prisoner to 
trial. At that trial, too, they had heard 

the whole world had heard—of the 
mystery of the missing watch, and the 
missing money. No money, at least, 
had been found on the body; it was 
reasonable to refer to it as “missing.” 
But here, again, the motive of self- 
preservation came in; the whole thing 
had been carefully planned; the pris- 
oner had, just as he had gone up to 
town to find Mr. Mills the day after the 
murder was committed, striven to put 
justice off the scent in making it appear 
that the motive of the crime had been 
robbery. With a criminal cunning he 
had taken the watch and what coins 














there were from the pockets of his vic- 
tim. That, at any rate, was the theory 
suggested by the prosecution. 

The speech was admirably delivered, 
and its virtue was its extreme impas- 
siveness; it seemed quite impersonal, 
the mere, relentless march of justice, 
not revengeful, not seeking for death, 
but merely stating the case as it might 
be stated by some planet or remote, 
fixed star. Then there was a short 
pause, while the prosecution for the 
crown laid down his notes. And the 
same slow, clear, impassive voice went 
on. 

“But since the committal of the pris- 
ener to stand his trial at these assizes,” 
he said, “more evidence of an utterly 
unexpected, but to us, convincing kind 
has been discovered. Here it is.” 

And he held up a sheet of blotting- 
paper and a crumpled envelope. 

“A letter has been blotted on this 
sheet,” he said, “and, by holding it up 
to the light and looking through it, one 
can, of course, read what was written. 
But before I read it, I will tell you 
from where this sheet was taken. It 
was taken from a blotting-book in the 
drawing-room of Mrs.  Assheton’s 
house in Sussex Square. An expert in 
handwriting will soon tell the gentle- 
men of the jury in whose hand he, with- 
out doubt, considers it to be written. 
After the committal of the prisoner to 
trial, search was, of course, made in 
this house, for further evidence. This 
evidence was almost immediately dis- 
covered. After that no further search 
was made.” 

The judge looked up from his notes. 

“By whom was this discovery made?” 
he asked. 

“By Superintendent Figgis and Ser- 
geant Wilkinson, my lord. They will 
give their evidence.” 

He waited till the judge had entered 
this. 

“T will read the letter,” he said, “from 
the negative, so to speak, of the blot- 
ting-paper.” 

PRIVATE. 
June 21. 

Dear Mr. Mitts: There is a_ business 
matter on which I want to consult you with- 
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out delay, and as I hear from Mr. Taynton 
you are thinking of getting out at Falmer 
on your way back from town, I will be there 
with my car, and hope to drive you into 


Brighton. Sincerely yours, 
M. ASSHETON. 
P. S. I have marked this “private,” as I 


do not want T. to know. 


A sort of purr went round the court; 
the kind, humane ladies and gentlemen 
who had fought for seats found this to 
their taste. The noose tightened. 

“T have here also an envelope,” said 
the prosecution, “which was found by 
Mr. Figgis and Mr. Wilkinson in the 
waste-paper basket in the sitting-room 
of the deceased. According to the ex- 
pert in handwriting, whose evidence 
you will hear, it is undoubtedly ad- 
dressed by the same hand that wrote 
the letter I have just read you. And, 
in his opinion, the handwriting is that 
of the prisoner. The letter itself is 
missing, but the jury will observe that 
what I have called the negative of the 
letter was dated June 21, the day that 
the prisoner suspected the slander that 
had been leveled at him. The sugges- 
tion is that the deceased opened this 
before leaving for London, and took the 
letter with him. And the hand that, 
for purposes of misleading justice, 
robbed him of his watch and his money, 
also destroyed the letter which was 
then on his person, and which was an 
incriminating document. But this sheet 
of blotting-paper is as valuable as the 
letter itself. It proves the letter to 
have been written.” 


Morris had been given a seat in the 
dock, and on each side of him there 
stood a prison warder. But in the 
awed hush that followed—for the vul- 
tures and carrion-crows who crowded 
the court were finding themselves quite 
beautifully thrilled—he wrote a few 
words on a strip of paper and handed 
it to a warder to give to his counsel. 
And his counsel nodded to him. 

The opening speech for the crown 
had lasted something over two hours, 
and a couple of witnesses only were 
called before the interval for lunch. 
3ut most of the humane ghouls had 
brought sandwiches with them, and the 
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court was packed with the same people 
when Morris was brought up again, 
after the interval, and the judge, breath- 
ing sherry, took his seat. 

The court had become terribly hot, 
but the public were too humane to 
mind that. A criminal was _ being 
chased toward the gallows, and they 
followed his progress there with 
breathless interest. Step by step all 
that was laid down in the opening 
speech for the prosecution was inex- 
orably proved; all, that is to say, ex- 
cept the affair of the stick. 

But from what this witness (Mr. 
Taynton) swore to, it was clear that 
this piece of circumstantial evidence, 
which, indeed, was of the greatest im- 
portance, since the crown’s case was 
that the murder had been committed 
with that bludgeon of a stick, com- 
pletely broke down. Whoever had 
done the murder, he had not done it 
with that stick, since Mr. Taynton de- 
posed to having been at Mr. Assheton’s 
house on the Friday, the day after the 
murder had been committed, and to 
having taken this stick away, by mis- 
take, believing it to be his. 

And the counsel for the defense 
asked only one question on this point, 
which question closed the proceedings 
for the day. It was: 

“You have a similar stick, then?” 

And Mr. Taynton replied in the af 
firmative. 

The court then rose. 


On the whole, the day had been most 
satisfactory to the ghouls and vultures, 
and it seemed probable that they would 
have equally exciting and plentiful fare 
next day. But, in the opinion of many, 
Morris’ counsel was disappointing. He 
did not cross-examine witnesses at all 
sensationally, or drag out dreadful se- 
crets (which had nothing to do with 
the case) about their private lives, in 
order to show that they seldom, if ever, 
spoke the truth. 

Indeed, witness after witness was al- 
lowed to escape without any cross-ex- 
amination at all; there was no attempt 
made to prove that the carpenter who 
had found the body had been himself 


tried for murder, or that his children 
were illegitimate. Yet gradually as 
the afternoon went on, a sort of im- 
pression began to make its way that 
there was something coming which no 
one suspected. 

The next morning those impressions 
were realized; when the adjourned 
cross-examination of Mr. Taynton was 
renewed, the counsel for the defense 
made an immediate attack on the the- 
ories of the prosecution, and it told. 
For the prosecution had suggested that 
Morris’ presence at the scene of the 
murder the day after was suspicious, 
as if he had come back uneasily and of 
an unquiet conscience. If that was so, 
Mr. Taynton’s presence there, who had 
been the witness who proved the pres- 
ence of the other, was suspicious also. 
What had he come there for? In order 
to throw the broken pieces of Morris’ 
stick into the bushes? 

These inferences were, of course, but 
suggested in the questions that coun- 
sel asked Mr. Taynton in the further 
cross-examination of this morning, and 
perhaps no one in court saw what the 
suggestion was for a moment or two, 
so subtly and covertly was it conveyed. 
Then it appeared to strike all minds 
together, and a subdued rustle went 
round the court, followed the moment 
after by an even intenser silence. 

Then followed a series of interroga- 
tions, which at first seemed wholly ir- 
relevant, for they appeared to bear only 
on the business relations between the 
prisoner and the witness. Then sudden 
ly, like the dim light at the end of a 
tunnel, where shines the pervading il 
luminating sunlight, a little ray dawned. 

“You have had control of the pris- 
oner’s private fortune since 1886?” 

~ ees, 

“In the year 1896 he had, among oth- 
er securities, eight thousand pounds, or 
thereabouts, in London & Northwest- 
ern debentures, six thousand pounds in 
consols, seven thousand pounds in gov- 
ernment bonds of South Australia?” 

“T have no doubt those figures are 
correct.” 

“A fortnight ago you bought eight 
thousand pounds of London and North- 

















western debentures, six thousand 
pounds in consols, seven thousand 
pounds in government bonds of South 
Australia ?” 

Mr. Taynton opened his lips to 
speak, but no sound came from them. 

“Please answer the question.” 

If there had been a dead hush be- 
fore, succeeding the rustle that had 
followed the suggestions about the 
stick, a silence far more palpable now 
descended. There was no doubt as to 
what the suggestion was now. 

The counsel for the prosecution 
broke it. 

“T submit that these questions are 
irrelevant, my lord,” he said. 

“T shall subsequently show, my lord, 
that they are not.” 

“The witness must answer the ques- 
tion,” said the judge. “I see that there 
is a possible relevancy.” 

The question was answered. 

“Thank you, that is all,’ said the 
counsel for the defense, and Mr. Tayn- 
ton left the witness-box. 

It was then, for the first time since 
the trial began, that Morris looked at 
this witness. All through he had been 
perfectly calm and collected, a circum- 
stance which the spectators put down 
to the callousness with which they kind- 
ly accredited him, and now for the first 
time, as Mr. Taynton’s eyes and his 
met, an emotion crossed the prisoner’s 
face. He looked sorry. 


CHAPTER XI. 

For the rest of the morning the ex 
amination of witnesses for the prose 
cution went on, for there was a very 
large number of them, but when the 
court rose for lunch, the counsel for the 
prosecution intimated that this was his 
case. But again hardly any one but 
those engaged officially—the judge, the 
counsel, the prisoner, the warders—left 
the court. 

Mr. Taynton, however, went home, 
for he had his seat on the bench, and 
he could escape for an hour from this 
very hot and oppressive atmosphere. 
But he did not go to his Lewes office, 
or to any hotel, to get his lunch. He 
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went to the station, where, after wait- 
ing some quarter of an hour, he took 
the train to Brighton. The line ran 
through Falmer, and from his window 
he could see where the park palings 
made an angle close to the road; it 
was from there that the path over the 
downs, where he had so often walked, 
passed to Brighton. 

Again the judge took his seat, still 
carrying the little parcel wrapped up 
in tissue-paper. There was no need for 
the usher to call silence, for the silence 
was granted without being asked for. 

The counsel for the defense called his 
first witness. He also unwrapped a 
flat parcel which he had brought into 
court with him, and handed it to the 
witness. 

“That was supplied by your firm?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Who ordered it?” 

“Mr. Assheton.” 

“The prisoner ?” 

“es, Ss 

“Did he order it from you; you your- 
self?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did he give any specific instructions 
about it?” 

es, He, 

“What were they?” 

“That the blotting-book which Mrs. 
Assheton had already ordered was to 
be countermanded, and that this was 
to be sent in its stead, on June 24.” 

“You mean not after June 24?” 

“No, sir; the instructions were that 
it was not to be sent before June 24.” 

“Why was that?” 

“IT could not say, sir. Those were 
the instructions.” 

“And it was sent on June 24? 

“Yes, sir. It was entered in our 
book.” 

The book in question was produced 
and handed to the jury and the judge. 

“That is all,” said counsel. “Mrs. 
Assheton.” 

She stepped into the witness-box and 
smiled at Morris. There was no mur- 
mur of sympathy, no rustling; the 
whole thing was too tense. 

“You returned home on June 24 last 
from a visit to town?” 


, 














“Te.” 

“At what time?” 

“T could not say to the minute. 
about eleven in the morning.” 

“You found letters waiting for 
you ?” 

"Vas." 

“Anything else ?” 

“A parcel.” 

“What did it contain?” 

“A blotting-book. It was a present 
from my son on my birthday.” 

“Ts this the blotting-be 0k ?” 

wes; 

“What did you do with it?” 

“T opened it, and placed it on my 
writing-table in the drawing-room.” 

“Thank you; that is all.” 

There was no cross-examination of 
this witness, and after the pause the 
counsel for the defense spoke again. 

“Superintendent liggis.” 

“You searched the house of 
Assheton in Sussex Square?” 

wees, sity 

“What did you take from it?” 

“A leaf from a blotting-book, sir.” 

“Was it that leaf which has been al- 
ready produced in court, bearing the 
impress of a letter dated June 21?” 

ees, aif." 

“Where was the blotting-book ?” 

“On the writing-table in the draw- 
ing-room, sir.” 

“You didn’t examine 
book in any way?” 

“No, sir.” 

Counsel opened the book, and fitted 
the torn-out leaf into its place. 

“We have, then, the impress of a 
letter dated June 21, written in a new 
blotting-book that did not arrive at 
Mrs. Assheton’s house from the shop 
till June 24. It threatens—threatens a 
man who was murdered, supposedly by 
the prisoner, on June 23. Yet the 
threatening letter could not have been 
written till June 24, after he had killed 
him.” 

Quiet and unemotional as had been 
the address for the crown, these few re- 
marks were even quieter. Then the 
examination continued. 

“You searched also the flat occupied 
by the deceased, and you found there 


But 


Mrs. 


the blotting- 
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the envelope, supposedly in the hand- 
writing of the prisoner, which has been 
produced by the prosecution ?” 

“ven, St. 

“This is it?” 

“Tes, ait.” 

“Thank you. That is all.” 

Again there was no cross-examina- 
tion, and the superintendent left the 
witness-box. 

Then the counsel for the defense 
took up two envelopes, in addition to 
the one already produced, and sup- 
posedly addressed in the handwriting 
of the prisoner. 

“This blue envelope,” he said, “is 
from the stationery in Mrs. Assheton’s 
house. This other envelope, white, is 
from the flat of the deceased. It cor- 
responds in every way with the enve- 
lope which was supposed to be ad- 
dressed in the prisoner’s hand, found 
at the flat in question. The inference 
is that the prisoner blotted the letter 
dated June 21 on a blotting-pad which 
did not arrive in Mrs. Assheton’s house 
till June 24, went to the prisoner’s flat, 
and put it in an envelope there.” 

These were handed to the jury for 
examination. 

“Ernest Smedley,” said counsel. 

Mills’ servant stepped into the box 
and was sworn. 

“Between, let us say, June 21 and 
June 24, did the prisoner call at Mr. 
Mills’ flat?” 

“Yes, sir ; twice.” 

“When ?” 

“Once on the evening of June 23, 
and once very early next morning.” 

“Did he go in?” 

“Yes, sir; he came in on both occa- 
sions.” 

“What for?” 

“To satisfy himself that Mr. Mills 
had not come back.” 

“Did he write anything?” 

“No, sir.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“T went with him from room _ to 
room, and should have seen if he had 
done so.” 

“Did anybody else enter the flat dur- 
ing those days?” 

“res, sit. 











“Who?” 

“Mr. Taynton.” 

The whole court seemed to give a 
great sigh; then it was quiet again. 
The judge put down the pen with which 
he had been taking notes, and, like the 
rest of the persons present, he only 
listened. 

“When did Mr. Taynton come into 
the flat?” 

“About midday, or a little later on 
Friday.” 

“June 24?” 

“Yes, sit, 

“Please tell the jury what he did.” 

The counsel for the prosecution 
stood up. 

“T object to that question,” he said. 

The judge nodded at him; then 
looked at the witness again. The ex- 
amination went on. 

“You need not answer that question. 
I put it to save time merely. Did Mr. 
Taynton go into the deceased’s sitting- 
room ?” 

wes, we,” 

“Did he write anything there?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Vas he alone there?” 
ees, oe; 

“Thank you.” 

Again the examining counsel paused, 
and again no question was asked by the 
prosecution. 

“Charles 
for defense. 

“You are a servant of the prison- 


” 


Martin,” said the counsel 


er’s? 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You were in his service during this 
week of June, of which Friday was 
June 24°” 

"Yes, ait." 

“Describe the events——- No. Did 
the prisoner go up to town or elsewhere 
on that day, driving his motor-car but 
leaving you in Brighton?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Mrs. Assheton came back that morn- 
ing?” 

“Yes, sir. 

“Did any one call that morning? If 
so, who?” 

“Mr. Taynton called.” ’ 
“Did he go to the drawing-room ?” 


” 
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“Yes, sir.” 

“Did he write anything there?” 

“Yes, sir; he wrote a note to Mrs. 
Assheton, which he gave me when he 
went out.” 

“You were not in the drawing-room 
when he wrote this?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Did he say anything to you when 
you left the house?” 

“Yea. sir.” 

“What did he say?” 

The question was 
now. 

“He told me to say that he had left 
the note at the door.” 

“But he had not done so?” 

“No, sir; he wrote it in the drawing- 
room.” 

“A moment, please,” said the judge. 

He took a telegraph form, wrote on 
it, and gave it to an usher. 

“Yes?” he said. 

Counsel turned to the witness again. 

“Thank you. That is all.” 

But this witness was not allowed to 
pass as the others had done. The coun- 
sel for the prosecution got up. 

“You told Mrs. Assheton that this 
note had been left at the door?” 

"Yes, sit. 

“You knew that was untrue?” 

“Yes, sir.” 


not challenged 


“For what reason did you say it, 
then?” 
Martin hesitated—he looked down, 


then he looked up again, and was still 
silent. 

“Answer the question.” 

His eyes met those of the prisoner. 
Morris smiled at him, and nodded. 

“Mr. Taynton told me to say that,” 
he said. “I had once been in Mr. 
Taynton’s service. He dismissed me. 


ae 

The judge interposed. 

“Do you press your question?” he 
asked. “I do not forbid you to ask it, 


but I ask you whether the case for the 
prosecution of the—the prisoner is fur- 
thered by your insisting on this ques- 
tion. We have all heard, the jury and 
I alike, what the last three or four wit- 
nesses have said, and you have allowed 
that—quite properly, in my opinion— 
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to go unchallenged. I do not myself 
see that there is anything to be gained 
by the prosecution in pressing this 
question. I ask you to consider this 
point. If you think, conscientiously, 
that the evidence, the trend of which 
we all know now, is to be shaken, you 
are right to do your best to try to 
shake it. If not, | wish you to consider 
whether you should press the question. 
What the result of your pressing it will 
be I have no idea, but it is certainly 
clear to us all now that there was a 
threat implied in Mr. Taynton’s words. 
Personally, 1 do not wish to know what 
that threat was, nor do I see how the 
knowledge of it would affect your case 
in my eyes, or in the eyes of the 
jury.” 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“No, my lord, I do not press it.” 

Then a clear young voice broke the 
silence. 

“Thanks, Martin,” it said. 

It came from the dock. 

The judge looked over to the dock 
for a moment, with a sudden, inevitable 
impulse of kindness for the prisoner 
whom he was judging. But he turned 
at once to the witness. 

“Charles Martin,” he said, “you have 
given your evidence, and, speaking for 
myself, I believe it to be entirely trust- 
worthy. A question was asked you, 
which I allowed to be asked, but there 
has been no necessity for you to answer 
it. I wish to say, therefore, that your 
character is perfectly clear. No as- 
persion whatever has been made on it, 
except that you said a note had been 
delivered at the door, though you‘knew 
it to have been not so delivered. You 
made that statement through fear of a 
certain individual; you were frightened 
into telling a lie. No one inquires into 
the sources of your fear. The prisoner, 
for instance’’—then he looked direct at 
Morris—“should he for any cause dis- 
miss you from his service, may give you 
a blameless character. For my part, 
should he do so, I will, from my knowl- 
edge of you gained in the last few min- 
utes, indorse it.” 

Then, on the moment, the tense si- 
lence of the ghouls and vultures was 


broken. Huge applause filled the court, 
and the face of the judge, which had 
beamed with smiles, became fixed and 
stern. He nodded to the usher, who 
called “Silence !” 

The uproar died down as suddenly as 
it had began. 

In the general stillness, there was 
one part of the court, however, that was 
not still, but the judge made no com- 
mand of silence there, for in the jury- 
box there were whispering and con- 
sultation. This went on for some three 
minutes. Then the foreman of the jury 
stood up. 

“The jury have heard sufficient of 
this case, my lord,” he said, ‘and they 
are agreed on their verdict.” 


For a moment the buzzing whispers 
went about the court again, shrilling 
high, but instantaneously they died 
down, and the same tense silence pre- 
vailéd. But from the back of the court 
there was a stir, and the judge, seeing 
what it was that caused it, waited, while 
Mrs. Assheton moved from her place, 
and made her way to the front of the 
dock in which Morris sat. She had 
been in the witness-box that day, and 
every one knew her, and all made way 
for her, moving as the blades of corn 
move when the wind stirs them, for her 
right was recognized and unquestioned. 
But the dock was high above her, and 
a barrister who sat below instantly va- 
cated his seat, and she got up and stood 
on it. 

All eyes were fixed on her, and none 
saw that at this moment a telegram was 
handed to the judge, which he opened 
and read. Then he turned to the fore- 
man of the jury. 

“What verdict do 
asked. 

“Not guilty.” 

Mrs. Assheton had already grasped 
Morris’ hands in hers, and, just as the 
words were spoken, she kissed him. 


you find?’ he 


Then a shout arose which bade fair 
to lift the roof off, and neither judge 
nor usher of the court made any at- 
tempt to quiet it, and if it was original 
ly for the sensation of seeing the gal- 











lows march nearer the prisoner that 
these folk had come together, yet there 
was no mistaking the genuineness of 
their congratulations now. 

Morris’ whole behavior, too, had been 
so gallant and brave; innocent though 
he knew himself to be, yet it required 
a very high courage to listen to the 
damning accumulation of evidence 
against him, and if there is one thing 
that the ordinary man appreciates more 
than sensation, it is pluck. Then, but 
not for a long time, the uproar sub- 
sided, and the silence descended again. 
Then the judge spoke 

“Mr. Assheton,” he said, “for I can 
no longer call ydéu prisoner, the jury 
have, of course, found you not guilty 
of the terrible crime of which you were 
accused, and | need not say that I 
entirely agree with their verdict. 
Throughout the trial you have had my 
sympathy and my admiration for your 
gallant bearing. I should like to shake 
your hand before you leave the court.” 

Morris got up, and was instantly let 
out of the dock, and the second uproar, 
as he crossed the court, and the judge, 
standing up, bent down and shook his 
hand, was perhaps more prolonged 
than the first. Then, at a sign from 
the judge, his mother and he were let 
out by the private door below the 
bench. 

Then once more the judge spoke. 

“T wish to make public recognition,” 
he said, “of the fairness and ability with 
which the case was conducted on both 
sides. The prosecution, as it was their 
duty to do, forged the chain of evidence 
against Mr. Assheton as strongly as 
they were able, and pieced together in- 
criminating circumstances against him 
with a skill that at first seemed con- 
clusive of his guilt. The first thing that 
occurred to make a weak link in their 
chain was the acknowledgment by a 
certain witness that the stick with which 
the murder was supposed to have been 
committed was not left on the spot by 
the accused, but by himself. Why he 
admitted that we can only conjecture, 
but my idea is that it was an act of re- 
pentance and contrition on his part. 
When it came to that point he could 
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not let the evidence which he had him- 
self supplied tell against him on whom 
it was clearly his object to father the 
crime. You will remember, also, that 
certain circumstances pointed to rob- 
bery being the motive of the crime. 
That I think was the first idea, so to 
speak, of the real criminal. Then, we 
must suppose, he saw himself safer, if 
he forged against another certain evi- 
dence which we have heard.” 

The judge paused for a moment, and 
then went on with evident emotion. 

“This case will never be reopened 
again,” he said, “for a reason that I 
will subsequently tell the court; we 
have seen the last of this tragedy, and 
retribution and punishment are in the 
hands of a higher and supreme tribunal. 
This witness—Mr. Edward Taynton— 
has been for years a friend of mine, 
and the sympathy which I felt for him 
at the opening of the case, when a 
young man, to whom I still believe him 
to have been attachéd, was charged with 
this crime, is changed to a deeper pity. 
During this afternoon you have heard 
certain evidence, from which you, no 
doubt, as well as I will infer that the 
fact of this murder having been com- 
mitted was known to the man who 
wrote a letter and blotted it on the 
sheet which has been before the court. 
That man, also, as it was clear to us an 
hour ago, directed a certain envelope 
which you have also seen. I may add 
that Mr. Taynton had, as I knew, an 
extraordinary knack of imitating hand- 
writings; I have seen him write a signa- 
ture that I could have sworn was mine. 
But he has used that gift for tragic 
purposes. 

“It was about an hour ago that I felt 
it was my duty to send directions that 
a warrant for his arrest should be is- 
sued. I have just received a reply. 
He left this court before the luncheon 
interval, and went to his house in 
Brighton. Arrived there, as I have just 
learned, he poisoned himself. And may 
God have mercy on his soul!” 

Again he paused. 

“The case, therefore, is closed,’ he 
said, “and the court will rise for the 
day. You will please go out in silence.” 

















HER SON 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


OROTHY FAIRFAX, a young woman of beauty, charm and moder- 
[) ate wealth, falls in love with Richard Gasgoyne, a clever but 
impecunious newspaper man. The two become engaged, in 

spite of the opposition of Dorothy’s relatives. 

A short time before the day fixed for the wedding, Dorothy receives 
a call from a certain Crystal Wride, a singer and dancer of the music-hall 
type, very pretty and equally vulgar. Crystal has come to tell Dorothy 
that Richard Gasgoyne has been her lover, but they separated some time 
before he met Dorothy. The actress threatens to kill herself unless Doro- 
thy agrees to put off the marriage for a year and not to see or communi- 
cate with Gasgoyne during that time. Dorothy consents and insists on 
keeping her word in spite of Gasgoyne’s pleading, whereupon the latter 
goes away as war correspondent to Afghanistan. Dorothy tries to be- 
friend Crystal and succeeds in winning that young woman's confidence 
and a certain sort of affection. 

Some months after, Dorothy is summoned by Crystal to Southamp- 
ton. She arrives to find Crystal dead, but there is a child, a boy, which 
Crystal in a letter bequeaths to Dorothy. The latter accepts the charge 
and returns with the baby to France. Dorothy becomes very much 
attached to the little fellow. Soon after, news comes that Gasgoyne has 
been killed in Afghanistan. Heartbroken, Dorothy moves to the village 
of Champfleury, where she takes the name of Madame Armine. When 
the boy is two years old, Dorothy suddenly discovers that Gasgoyne is 
alive and in England. Gasgoyne has written a famous book, and Doro- 
thy goes to London to find out about him from his publishers. Here 
she is overwhelmed by the intelligence that he is married to an heiress. 
In despair she returns to France and devotes her life to the boy. Several 
years pass. Then Dorothy moves to Winchester where she puts her 
adopted son, known as ‘‘Min,”’ at school. 

Gasgoyne and Dorothy meet by accident at Margate. Dorothy 
allows Gasgoyne to believe that Min is her own son and that she has 
never been married. After a time Dorothy loses considerable money in 
speculation, and Min fails to pass his examinations for the navy. For her 
beloved ‘‘son’s” sake, Dorothy decides to lay the matter before Gas- 
goyne and she travels for that purpose to London, where a private inter- 
view at the house of a friend, Lady Curragh, -has been arranged. 




















CHAPTER XIII. 
ASGOYNE was the first 
to speak, and his voice 
indicated a self-posses- 
sion which obviously 
he wished to commu- 
nicate to Dorothy. 
“Doll, you look hor- 
ribly worried. Well, 
you've sent for the right man; I’m go- 
ing to take this worry off your face 
and hands at once.” 

“Thank you, Dick.” 

“Tut, tut! Bless me, you’re trem- 
bling; you mustn’t let things upset you 
so. I don’t. Nothing upsets me now, 
not even the new color of Kitty’s 
hair.” 

He looked at Dorothy kindly, but his 
laugh rang false; and the woman watch- 
ing him divined that her first impres- 
sion was correct; he had grown hard. 
Would he be hard on her? With his 
usual quickness he guessed part of her 
thought. 

“Do you see much change in me?”’ 

She hesitated. 

“The truth, please!” 

“Dick, you look as if you had hard- 
ened yourself against people.” 

He laughed again, with a curious 
note of complacence mingled with de- 
rision. 

“Doll, you read me easily. Yes; I’m 
pretty tough, the Lord be praised!” 

His voice softened delightfully as he 
continued : 

“You're 





about the 


worrying 


boy. 
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Moira Curragh told me he had failed 


( 
for the navy. By the way, how is 
he?” 
“He’s very well.” 
“Jolly little cove! Let me see—his 


name ? 

That he should have forgotten his 
name came upon her with a shock. 

“Noél. We call him Min.” 

“Yes, of course—Min. Now I’ve 
guessed your reason for seeing me. I 
offered help after that little flutter of 
yours, and you refused it most unkind- 
ly. Now, you've changed your mind, 
eh? And you mean to give me a great 
pleasure. Let me have my say. I 
know what your feelings are exactly. 
In my way I’m as proud as you, as 
unwilling to accept assistance from oth- 
ers; but, Doll, I’ve had to take it often, 
and sometimes I’ve not been able to 
make any return. Once a man who be- 
friended me at an opportune moment 
died before I could even thank him. I 
was greatly in his debt. Now, in help- 
ing you and your boy, I want you to 
feel that I’m paying my debt to that 
man.” 

It was delicately said, but Dorothy 
was miserably sensible that the speaker 
took an honest pride in his generosity. 
\lways had he been a liberal giver of 
money and money’s equivalents. That 
his pride was about to be humbled she 
knew, also, and shrank from inflicting 
the blow. Being a woman, she tried 
to ‘temper it with words. 

“Ves, it is about the boy.” 

He took her hands, pressed them 
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kindly, smiled encouragingly, and led 
her to the sofa, seating himself beside 
her. 

“Dick, before we speak of the boy I 
wish to tell you something about Crys- 
tal.” 

“Crystal ?” 

His voice became hard; his face set. 

“Yes, Crystal. Oh, Dick, you don’t 
understand women; you never saw be- 
neath the crust which you hated.” 


“Let us leave the woman in her 
grave.” 
“Ah, if we could! When we met 


at Margate you never asked me about 
her.” 

“Why should I?” 

“Tt would have been natural, consid- 
ering i 

“Considering that she drove us apart! 
Natural! Good God! You women 
are puzzles!” 

“To men, yes,” she sighed, “and to 
each other sometimes, but the puzzle 
of Crystal I solved. I got to know 
her.” 

He closed his lips; a slight flush came 
into his cheek. 

“IT saw her soon after you went to 
Afghanistan. I found out that she 
loved you devotedly, although she 
knew you hated her. She worked like 
a slave to improve herself. She be- 
lieved, poor thing! that she had it in 
her to become a famous actress and 
singer, and that then, when the world 
was at her feet, you would come back 
to her. Oh, the pity of it!” 

Gasgoyne’s face softened; possibly 
out of sympathy with the speaker rath- 
er than for the dead woman. He made 
no comment. 

“She tried to teach herself to speak 
and to behave like a lady.” 

“Dorothy, can’t we drop this?” 

“No.” 

The decision of her reply startled 
him. For the first time he looked upon 
her with a different expression in his 
face. He was generally the first man 
to discern a cloud in his sky. 

“All right. Go on; but, in Heaven’s 
name, skip: this preamble.” 

She obeyed him literally. All her 
carefully rehearsed phrases melted like 





snowflakes beneath the 
blue eyes. 

“Dick, I told you that I had not mar- 
ried.” 

“You did. Let’s skip that, too.” 

“But I let you and my own people 
believe that Min was my own son——” 

She spoke hurriedly, but something 
in her tone arrested Gasgoyne’s atten- 
tion. The subordinates in his office 
knew that their chief could never sit 
still when news of importance was be- 
ing discussed. Now he got up quickly, 
moved a couple of steps, and, looking 
down upon her, said sharply: 

“What! This boy is not your son?” 

She rose, also, facing him, collecting 
herself for the supreme effort. With 
a dignity of voice and gesture impos- 
sible to describe, she said: “He is my 
son in everything except the tie of 
blood. I took him when he was twenty- 
four hours old, and for your sake, for 
his poor mother’s sake, and, lastly and 
chiefest of all, for his own sake, I have 
tried to be a true mother to him ever 
since.” 

“My God! He is Crystal’s son!” 

She saw that he was grappling with 
the truth, straining his inward vision to 
perceive it the more clearly. She came 
nearer, touched his arm, and in a slight- 
ly quavering tone almost whispered the 
final words: 

“Yes; Crystal’s son, and yours. She 
gave him to me, to me, Dick, not to 
you. Remember that.” 

He stared at her, saying nothing, 
trying to piece together the details, to 
fit them in with what he knew already. 
He had the air of a man foundering 
in quicksands unable to find a footing 
anywhere. 

“Dick—sit down.” 

“Let me think it out.” 

He repulsed her, but not roughly. 

“Why was I not told that the child 
was coming?” 

She knew then that his brain had be- 
gun to assert itself over his emotions, 
but at the same moment he showed 
plainly how greatly the shock had af- 
fected him; for he sank into a big arm- 
chair, and covered his face. Dorothy 


glare of his 











HER 


hesitated; then she knelt down to ex- 
plain. 

“She thought that the baby, the sight 
of a splendid child, would soften you.” 

Gasgoyne looked at her with haggard 
eyes. 

“As if anything would have turned 
me from you to her!” 

“T knew that all the time. It made 
nie the sorrier for her. When I heard 
about the child, I asked her to let me 
tell you. She wouldn’t; she said you 
would be bored.” 

“She must have needed money. Did 


He groaned, divining what she left 
unsaid, knowing that every act of hers 
had been done for his sake, against his 
return. 

“When she was dying 
me, but I arrived too late. 
baby and this.” 

She held out Crystal’s letter. While 
-he was reading it, she rose from her 
knees and walked to the window, leav- 
ing him alone with that last message. 

Then she turned round. Crystal’s 
letter was lying unheeded on the car- 


she sent for 
I found the 


pet. Dick was staring into the past 
and perhaps into the future. The 


heavy frown upon his face frightened 
the woman watching him. She ap- 
proached him timidly, laying her hand 
upon his broad shoulder, as he sat hud- 
dled up in the chair. 

“Dick, say you are not angry with 
me.” 

“Angry with you?” He sprang up. 
Then she saw that tears were in his 
eyes. “Angry with you?” he repeated. 
“Would you like me to go down on my 
knees and tell you what I think of 
you ?” 

“T was afraid you would resent my 
keeping him to myself.” 

“As if I cared tuppence about the 
child! He is nothing to me, nothing! 
You are and always were—everything. 
My God! What a woman you are! 
And I believed ill of you. I——” He 
broke off with a laugh and a shake of 
his shoulders, as if he were trying to 
shake off forever the incredibly wrong 
impression he had conceived of her. 
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Then, in a different voice, he added: 
“The irony of it eats into my marrow, 
Angry with you! Great heavens! You 
have done more for me and mine than 
ever woman did before ;-renounced love, 
reputation, friends, family, for my sake, 
and you ask if I am angry!” 

“You wanted a son, so you told 
me.” 

“Tf he had been ours; but he is hers.” 

“He is mine. You won’t take him 
from me?” 

“Of course you love him; better, per- 
haps, than you loved me.” He eyed 
her jealously. 

“Dick, you must put such words and 
thoughts from you. Try to remember 
that for fifteen years he has been all the 
comfort I have had. Oh, you will be 
proud of him yet!” 

“He stands between us,” said Gas- 
goyne grimly. “I see obstacles clear- 
ly, Doll, when I’m face to face with 
them. I told you once before that you 
hugged your chains. This boy has 
taken my place in your heart. If it 
were not for him, I’d make you for- 
get, make myself forget, the years that 
the locust has eaten, but this boy pre- 
vents.” 

“And your wife,” she added steadily. 

“My wife? You are right. I had 
forgotten my—wife!” 

She came a step nearer. 

IH. 

“Well?” 

“Because chains, as you call them, 
have been placed upon us, because we 
did not make them for ourselves——” 

“We did make them, and that’s why 
I want to strike them from us, if I 
can.” 

“But you can’t.” 

“All the same, I shall try. Did you 
suppose that you could tell me this, 
and that it would end here? Why did 
you tell me? I forgot. The boy again. 
You want me to help him, to give him 
the right start. So be it. I charge my- 
self with everything. I'll settle on him 
to-day, to-morrow, the ten thousand 
pounds you lost on his account. He 
shall be rich, my heir, if you say so; 
but, understand, I do it for you, Dor- 
othy, not for him; for your son, not for 
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mine. I do not admit his claim upon 
me for such advantages, but you—why 
all I have is yours.” 

“IT want him to go to Winchester, al- 
though he has not worked hard enough 
to win a scholarship, as you did.” 

“Agreed.” 

“Afterward, the 
army.” 

“Anything you like.” 

“And he mustn't know 
tal.” 

“Eh? Why shouldn't he know ? 
old enough to know.” 

“Oh, Dick, is any boy brought up as 
he has been old enough to learn that 
he is basely born? It would nearly 
kill him. And I, if you could under- 
stand, I want him to believe always, 
but always, that I am his mother.” 

“T see, he is never to know his fa- 
ther.” 

“It seems too much to ask.” 

“That depends.” 

“On what?” 

“On your powers of fibbing, for one 
thing; on the chance of your not being 
recognized as Dorothy Fairfax, for an- 
other; on the good faith’—he sank his 
voice—“of our kind friends here; on 
your old nurse’s discretion. Experi- 
ence tells me that the odds are greatly 
against any secret being kept that is 
shared by more than two persons. I 
see a better way.” 

wes ad 

“Is it necessary to stand glaring at 
~ach other, as if we were enemies in- 
stead of friends? Sit down!” 

They sat down upon the sofa. 
goyne took her hand for a moment, 
patted it with a gesture he had used 
when they were lovers, relinquished it 
with a reluctant sigh, and said quiet- 
ly: 

“T shall begin with a confession of 
faith, my creed. I believe in myself. I 
hold that each man and woman is in- 
tended by Omniscience to be the archi- 
tect of his or her fate. In that sense 


university or the 


about Crys- 


He’s 


Gas- 


I don’t quarrel with the orthodox in- 
terpreters of the doctrine of Free Will. 
I believe, also, in the forgiveness of 
the communion of saints. 


sins and in 





I should be a better fellow living with 
you. For the rest, the other clauses 
of your creed, I know nothing for cer- 
tain. Christianity as it has been re- 
vealed to some excellent and wise per- 
sons has not been so revealed to me. 
That may be my fault, but I’m telling 
you exactly how I feel. As for the 
conventions of society, the rules for 
our protection and well-being, [ support 
them unhesitatingly as necessary for 
the civilization in which we live. They 
are, and always have been, and always 
will be, subject to modification and to 
exceptions. We happen to be excep- 
tions.” 

“Dick, [ know what you are going 
to say. It would be so much wiser 
and—kinder not to say it.” 

“T must say it,” he replied sharply. 
“We are exceptions, you and I, inas- 
much as we have the intelligence to 
break the law, so-called, without injury 
to the commonwealth for which that 
law was framed.” 

“Dick,” she looked into his eyes, “you 
swore before God and man to be true 
to your wife. You are about to ask 
me to help you to break that oath.” 

“Yes; I swore to love, honor, and 
cherish Kitty Tabard, but I’ve broken 
that oath without your assistance.” 

She saw the passion rising and swell- 
ing in him, and wondered at her own 
calmness. Before, at Margate, her 
pulses had thrilled, her knees had trem- 
bled. She had known herself to be as 
clay. Had she changed? Or was it 
the potter, whose power to mold her 
had departed ? 

“Dorothy, are you going to dismiss 
me again? God forbid that I should 
reproach you for what you have done, 
but when you let Crystal stand between 
us you allowed sentiment to overpower 
sense. I can say to you now what was 
impossible to speak of to a young girl. 
My connection with Crystal was the 
inevitable result of the artificial condi- 
tions under which we moderns have to 
live. Between her and me—I swear 
this to you—the connection was re- 
garded as temporary, as all such con- 
nections are. She deliberately wrecked 
our happiness, and you let her do it, 








HER 


because there is too much angel in your 
make-up.” 

“Tf she had killed herself and——” 

“A threat!) But I’m willing to argue 
the case from your point of view. If 
she had killed herself, what then? Do 
you dare to affirm that any law, hu- 
man or divine, would have held me re- 
sponsible for her rash act? She drove 
me from her. If I had wrecked her 
life, which I did not, was that a rea- 
son for wrecking yours? And in the 
end she did die, having done all the 
mischief she could.” 

“How hard vou are!” 

“Yes; I am hard; but, oh! how soft 
I’m going to be to you.” 

“Min lives.” 

“The boy? Yes, 3 we always 
come back to him. He lives. And 
your coming here to-day proves that 
I am necessary to him, that you and 
he want the protection of a man. But 
you propose to play the ostrich, bury 
your head in the sand. Mark my words, 
the boy will find everything out.” 

“No, no!” 

“He will, as sure as fate. 
better now than later. 


yes; 


And I say 


Doll, my dear- 


est, have you not considered him 
enough? Won’t you do something for 
me?” The harshness went out of his 
voice. “If you knew how I want you 


—you admit you loved the old Dick. 
He was rather a cock-a-whooep, bump- 
tious ass that old Dick, who walked into 
this room a few minutes ago. You've 
taken the starch out of him, Doll; give 
me a chance to make up to you for all 
you have suffered. Look here, I’ve a 
little plan: Let us be seen together in 
Paris, or where you will. Kitty will 
do the rest. When she has divorced 
me, not till then, I swear you will be my 
own wife, and I can force the world, if 
you care for the world, to acknowledge 
you and honor you as such—Dorothy !”’ 

The reproach in her face staggered 
him. He caught her whispered words: 


“And I asked you to help me.” 

He caught her in his arms, kissed 
her fiercely before she could prevent 
him, and said, with the brutality of a 
strong man: 

“Answer that.” 
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She released herself quickly, but with 
a certain dignity. Perhaps at that mo- 
ment, for the first time, he recognized 
her superiority to him as a fellow crea- 
ture, and could measure the distance 
between them. Mlorally speaking, as 
well as physically, he had always in a 
sense looked down upon her, as being 
a woman, and therefore necessarily the 
weaker. He had just appealed to her 
weakness, and her answer revealed his 
own. A peculiar radiance shone in her 
eyes, as if for the moment some subtle 
emanation of the spirit triumphant over 
the flesh had made itself visible. She 
gazed at him with a pity which pierced, 
with a sorrowfulness of regard which 
purged. 

“Oh, my poor Dick! Why do you 
destroy yourself in the eves of the 
woman who loves you?” 

His eyes brightened. 

“You do love me? You admit it?” 

“My love has never failed. You must 
know that. Have I not given proofs?” 

“Tt is not the world you are afraid 
of, you?” 

“No.” 

“Ts it your religion? You were never 
a Puritan.” 

She made no answer. He guessed 
that she realized the fatuity and futility 
of trying to impose her convictions 
upon one who a moment before had 
repudiated such feelings. But he chose 
deliberately to misinterpret her si- 
lence. 

“T don’t believe it is your religion 
which keeps us apart. At Margate, for 
a moment’’—he saw her wince and pur- 
sued his advantage—“at Margate, Doll, 
your religion did not keep you from 
me. It was the boy. I saw it. First 
and last my son has cut me out.” 

“Tf I said that he was part of my) 
religion——” 

“Bar 

A new note in her voice challenged 
his attention. 

“He is part of my religion. I won- 
der how many women there are in the 
world to whom God has been revealed 
not in gospels and creeds but in the 
face of a child. I will tell you some- 
thing. When I heard of your marriage, 
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my heart seemed to turn into a thing of 
horror. A devil got possession of me. 
I made up my mind to inflict the tor- 
ment I suffered upon you and _ her. 
And I had my weapon; the child. IJ 
was tempted—ah, God! how I was 
tempted—to take the child to both of 
you—you were on your honeymoon— 
and fling it and its story and my story 
in your faces. For I hated you and her 
and the child because it was yours.” 

If he had ever doubted her capacity 
for passion, for intense feeling, those 
doubts fled before the flash of her eyes 
and the thrill of her voice. Only a 
woman who had loved with overpower- 
ing strength and fidelity could speak as 
she was speaking. 

“And what prevented me?” she con 
tinued, in a gentler tone. “What drove 
out my devil? The child. The help- 
less child. Why? Because some power 
greater than the evil in me looked out 
of his baby eyes. He reached out his 
tiny arms to me, who hated him, and 
at his touch I became whole. So I 
say that your son is part of my re- 
ligion, but he is more. I loved you 
and I love you still, I must always love 
you, and I love him passionately, not 
only because I have nursed and cher- 
ished him, but because you, the best 
part of you, live again in him, and to 
watch the growth of what is fine and 
noble in him has been my joy and 
solace. And now you ask me to de- 
stroy my work. Let me finish. If I 
obey you, and obey the lower half of 
my own nature, if, to use your words, 
we are exceptions to a rule, can we 
keep what we have done secret from 
him? Impossible. Every sordid de- 
tail of the divorce will be poured into 
his ears; sooner or later he will know 
us for what we are, creatures of the 
flesh, and despising us at first he may 
end by following our example, and 
sink lower than even we have sunk. 
Yes, you are right; it is not the world 
nor the saving of my own soul which 
keeps us apart, but your son.” 

She turned from him and went to 
the window, but he noticed that she 
trembled and moved with difficulty. For 
a reason which physiologists may part- 





ly account for, this evidence of weak- 
ness moved him more profoundly than 
her strength. 

“Dorothy—— 

“T can bear no more; you had better 
0.” 

“Yes; I will go. You have-—-con 
quered even if you have not convinced. 
As for the boy, I'll do what [ said, 
and more; anything you like. (Good- 
by.” 

His abruptness startled her, bringing 
a flush to her cheeks. She held out her 
hand, which he took for a moment, and 
then dropped with a sigh. As he was 
leaving the room, by the door which 
opened into the hall, she called him 
back. Her voice trembled, her bearing 
and gestures betrayed her nervousness 
and distress. She laid her hand upon 
the sleeve of his coat. 

“Dick.” 

“Poor little woman!” 

“You—you say that you will do— 
more ?” 

“Yes, yes; anything!” 

“You don’t understand. 
I ask for will be a greater thing 
the signing of checks. You are sure 
that one day your son will know that 
you are his father. Oh, Dick! if that 
day comes, let him find his father the 
man I have described him to be.” 

“T see.” He smiled derisively, lift- 
ing his dark brows. “You are indeed 
asking for ‘more,’ for much more than 
I can promise. I am to behave myself 
—-eh?—so as to be worthy of—of Crys 
tal’s son!” 

“Tt is cruel to say that.” 

“T wish to open your eyes to the fact 
that I have only a half-interest in this 
young gentleman, who is to be a para- 
gon of all the virtues. I am the good, 
generous, noble fellow, am I? Well, 
all the newspapers controlled by me 
say so, so it must be true, but Crys- 
tal——-”” 

“Dick, she is dead.” 

“True; but her son isn’t.” 

She heard his firm tread in the hall, 
and the slam of the front door. Then, 
after a few minutes, Lady Curragh 
came into the library. She kissed Dor- 
othy and looked into her eyes. 


” 


The ‘more’ 
than 














“Is it well?” she asked. 
“Not with him, Moira.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Gasgoyne, on leaving Lord Cur- 
ragh’s house, in Curzon Street, hailed 
a hansom, and drove straight to his 
solicitors. Certainly a factor of his 
success was the habit of doing what- 
ever he had promised to do without 
hesitation and circumlocution. Within 
an hour he had made arrangements to 
settle upon Min ten thousand pounds, 
the interest to be paid to Dorothy dur- 
ing the boy’s minority. Then he 
walked to his splendid offices in Nor- 
folk Street, but before entering the 
great building, he paused to survey 
it—a monument of his energy, capacity, 
and untiring industry. To many men 
—and Gasgoyne was of such—stones 
are more eloquent than popular preach- 
ers. It tickled Dick’s vanity to think 
that the Gasgoyne Building would en- 
dure when he was dust, that in it issues 
vital to the empire would have their 
birth, that from it, as from the vast 
establishment in Printing House 
Square, would fulminate messages that 
might shake the spheres, that had 
shaken them already. 

He passed into his own room, where 
he found his secretary and an editor, 
both eager to communicate some polit- 
ical news. Gasgoyne listened to them 
abstractedly, nodding now and again 
but making no comments. As a rule 
questions would pour from his lips. Si- 
lence seemed almost confounding, The 
editor glanced at the secretary. 


“Have you heard anything?” he 
asked his chief. 
“Have I heard anything?” he 


laughed. “Yes, I have, but it’s not for 
publication. As for this matter, you 
must deal with it. Oh, don’t bother! I 
give you a free hand.” 

“Tt is of the first importance,” mur- 
mured the editor. 

“Is it? The more credit to you, if 
you handle it properly.” He nodded 
carelessly, dismissing the editor; and 
then, turning to his secretary, added: 
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“T don’t wish to be disturbed for an 
hour.” 


The men went out at once. The edi- 
tor murmured to the other: “Never 
saw him look tired before. What's 
up?” 


“Row at home, I expect; but he’s 
accustomed to that.” 

Left alone, Gasgoyne sat back in his 
chair, closing his eyes, evoking the 
scene, carefully analyzing Dorothy’s 
words and their import. He told him- 
self that he had been premature in hijs 
proposals, that he ought to have lis- 
tened to her, sympathized more fully 
about the boy, and thereby paved the 
way to another meeting. He had 
rushed in like a fool; and he was not 
a man to suffer gladly folly either in 
himself or in others. With all women 
these affairs were less matters of prin- 
ciple than of feeling, and _ feelings 
change. 

Thinking of Dorothy, his face grad- 
ually softened, the hard lines fading 
out of it. What an adorable creature 
she was! How tender, true, and kind! 
With her at his side what might he 
not achieve. He had loved her after 
she had made him believe that she was 
besmirched; now his love increased 
enormously as she shone, radiant and 
immaculate, out of the shadows which 
for so many years had obscured his 
vision of her. 

“She is mine,” he muttered; “mine!” 

Then, frowning deeply, he began to 
think of the woman he had married, 
his wife Kitty. 

The marriage had been disastrous. 
Before the honeymoon waned he knew 
that he had blundered, that Kitty was 
not the woman for him nor he the 
man for her. He discovered at once 
what she had skilfully concealed; a 
morbid jealousy, so intense, so firmly 
rooted in an obstinate and narrow na- 
ture, that he realized the fatuity and 
futility of attempting to overcome it. 
During the first year of marriage when 
he hardly looked at another woman, this 
absurd jealousy inflamed itself against 
his men friends, his business, his am- 
bitions. He was so sorry for her that 
at first he surrendered his will to hers, 
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to such an extent, indeed, that he made 
himself ridiculous. Then, quite sud- 
denly, with inflexible impassivity, he 
went his way, regardless of protests, 
tears, and violent reproaches. In his 
office he was omnipotent; in his house, 
as he told Dorothy, he became a cipher 
—the man who signed the checks. He 
entertained his own friends at his 
clubs; he treated his wife’s friends with 
studied civility and indifference. The 
amateur actors, the musicians, the art- 
ists who drank his champagne and paid 
court to his wife were unanimous in 
declaring Richard Gasgoyne to be un- 
worthy of the talented creature who 
had bestowed upon him herself and her 
money. He had money of his own now, 
plenty of it, but he admitted frankly 
that his wife’s gold had enabled him 
to buy and exploit his first newspaper. 
He might have added—had he been 
that sort of man—that he was never 
likely to forget this, because Kitty re- 
minded him of it so constantly, even in 
the presence of the servants. In brief, 
he had married ‘“‘a rag and a bone and 
a hank of hair.” As the years passed, 
the rag and the bone and the hank of 
hair, particularly the hair, became more 
and more conspicuous. She wore ama- 
zing gowns, padded, painted her face, 
and dyed her hair. Gasgoyne made a 
huge success with a paper called the 
Beacon, and a witty Frenchman nick- 
named the new baronet Le Gardien du 
Phare. 

Presently, dismissing Kitty from his 
thoughts, he wrote a letter to Dorothy, 
telling her curtly what he had done on 
the boy’s behalf. Purposely, he omitted 
any tender phrase, knowing that she 
would miss it, that the omission would 
trouble her. He signed himself “Yours 


faithfully,” sealed the letter, and sent 
it by special messenger to Curzon 
Street. Then he smoked a couple of 


cigars before he began again the nor- 
mal work of his life. 

Dorothy acknowledged the letter in 
terms almost as curt and businesslike 
as his own, which brought a grim smile 
to his lips. Emotion is dike cham- 
pagne; uncork it too and the 
sparkle goes out of it. Nevertheless, he 


soon, 


felt the necessity of speech. Accord- 
ingly, after some ten days had passed, 
he called upon Moira Curragh. 

“You are surprised to see me,” he 
began. 

“Not at all. I was expecting you.” 

“Lady Curragh, you’ve been an angel 
to us.” 

His use of the plural provoked a 
slight smile. Gasgoyne continued: “I 
asked her to go away with me.” 

“Bah! You say that as if you were 


a pasha. Did you really think she 
would go?” 

He answered moodily: “Yes.” 

She murmured quickly: ‘Thank 
God! She didn’t.” 


Something in her tone exasperated 
him. She conveyed the quality at once 
the most alluring and the most infuria- 
ting to masterful men—an elusiveness 
which reminded him of Dorothy. 

“She has chosen the blameless life,” 
he growled. “She will kiss the boy, 
play Mendelssohn, darn stockings, and 
let that Winchester moss grow thick 
upon her body and soul.” 

“Tf you were less violent, I should 
like you better.” 

“T beg your pardon. 
I feel so, 
iceberg.” 

“How dare you say that! And you 
think I shall repeat it to her. But I 
shall be particularly careful not to men- 
tion your name to her. Did you think 
because we let you meet her here that 
we were tacitly encouraging you? If 
you did, you are not as clever as I 
thought. No, no, my friend, we ar- 
ranged the meeting because we were so 
sure of her.” 

“T have been cut out by my own son.” 

This was his first mention of Min. 
Lady Curragh eyed him very keenly, 
but she said lightly: “I should like to 
talk to you about him; he is the most 
delightful boy I ever saw. Does it 
aggravate you to hear that?” 

“You are too sharp.” 

“Ah! It does aggravate you. You 
are certainly very human, my dear Sir 
Richard, and I can stand in your shoes. 
This amazing illumination has revealed 
Doll as a sort of angel, hasn’t it? You 


Am I violent? 
Yes, volcanic, and she—an 
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feel that she can fly—and you can’t; 
and then, as compensation, fate makes 
you an unexpected present of a son.” 

“You put it clearly enough. You 
knew from the beginning that he was 
mine.” 

“laid,” 

“You might have given me a hint. It 
was not very friendly.” 

“T’ll be entirely frank; from first to 
last I have only considered Dorothy 
and her wishes. All the same, I pro- 
tested against her letting you go to Af- 
ghanistan; I urged her to spend those 
first months with me; I objected vio- 
lently to the adoption of Crystal’s 
child.” 

“A most unhappy and distracted man 
begs your pardon.” 

“Tf I dared offer a little advice- 

“T should be much obliged.” 

“It seems so superlatively stupid to 
offer advice that you know won’t be 
taken. However—if you want to join 
Dorothy, you must rise to her heights; 
she won’t fall to our plane.” 

“T don’t quite understand you.” 

“Oh, yes, you do. If I were not sure 
that you were the right sort, that in 
your heart you did know gold from 
dross, I should not have said just now 
that I was not at home to other visit- 
She dropped her light, easy man- 
ner, and spoke gravely, with a feeling 
of which he had deemed her incapable. 
“You will not drag her down; that is 
certain, no matter how hard you try. 
And I warn you every attempt to do 
so will set you two farther apart. On 
the other hand——” 

“Go on!” 

“Tf you help her by leaving her alone, 
by not disturbing the peace which 
means so much to such a woman, you 
will—oh, I’m sure of it—have your re- 
ward.” 

“Are you hinting at a life to come?” 

“Don’t sneer!” 

“Tf you think that renunciation is an- 
other word for happiness——” 

“T’m not such a fool. It is another 
word, perhaps, for contentment, seren- 
ity. You spoke of yourself just now 
as an unhappy man. And it is true, 
in spite of your wonderful success. 


” 





ors.” 
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Dorothy has had no success of that 
kind, but she is not unhappy. She looks 
years younger than I do, and we are 
the same age. Is it necessary to draw 
the moral ?” 

“She gave me the same advice that 
you have just given me.” 

“Ah!” 

“T am to go on working for self and 
the empire.” 

“You can leave out the self, if you 
like.” 

“And have my picture painted with 
a halo. Was there ever a Saint Rich- 
ard? I think not. Not in our calen- 
dar. Good-by, Lady Curragh. Where 
can I buy a hair shirt?” 

She replied gravely enough: “The 
one you are wearing now will last long 
enough. Good-by. Come and see me 
whenever you can, but keep out of Win- 
chester.” 

“T haven’t been back since I was at 
school there. One moment. About the 
—boy. You've seen him, you say. Can 
you describe him?” 

“T can show you his photograph.” 

She fetched the picture and placed 
it in his hand, turning aside, but watch- 
ing him out of the corner of her eye. 
He stared intently at the frank, eager 
face smiling up at his own. 

“He’s very like you. Another rea- 
son for keeping out of Hampshire.” 

He returned the portrait in silence, 
and took his leave with an impassive 


tace, 


Shortly after this visit, toward the 
end of the season, Gasgoyne became 
aware that his wife’s health was caus- 
ing her grave concern. This was not 
surprising, inasmuch as for several 
years she had persistently practised 
immoderation in all things. Certainly, 
she had the appearance of a_ wiry 
woman, being of the long, lean, inde- 
fatigable sort, who go everywhere, do 
everything, and seem to suffer fatigue 
only vicariously in the persons of those 
who witness their amazing activities. 


Dick was in the habit of saying that the 
mere recital of what his wife accom- 
plished during the average day gave 
him the backache. 
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As usual, he had supposed that she 
would go to Homburg after Goodwood, 
but when the time came to order 
rooms, Kitty said abruptly that she in- 
tended to take a three weeks’ cure at 
Bad Nauheim. 

“At Nauheim? 
say that——” 

“Yes; heart. Oh, it’s nothing seri- 
ous, and, if it were, you wouldn’t care.” 

She looked at him with a curious de- 
fiance, as if she had divined that she 
stood between him and happiness, and 
meant to take particular pains to go on 
so standing as long as possible. 

Dick, hardened though he was, felt a 
pang of pity. 

Then he said quietly: ‘I suppose 
Skeffington advises Nauheim?” She 
nodded carelessly, and hurried away. 
That afternoon Dick called upon the 
famous specialist and sent in his card. 
Not having an appointment, he had to 
cool his heels in the waiting-room for 
nearly three-quarters of an hour.  Fi- 
nally he stood face to face with the 
great man. 

“My wife tells me you are sending 
her to Nauheim.” 

The doctor smiled reassuringly. Then 
in his bland tones he begged Sir Rich- 
ard to sit down. Lady Gasgoyne had 
a wonderful constitution of which she 
had taken, perhaps, undue advantage. 
There was cardiac weakness. Nothing 
organic, but an overstraining. He ‘con- 
cluded with emphasis : 

“Lady Gasgoyne must take things 
more quietly.” 

“And if she won't?” 

The doctor looked at his nails. 

“If she won't,” he murmured, “you 
must make her, or——’” He spread 
out his hands in an expressive gesture. 

“Make her?” Dick repeated the 
words, frowning. 

“Oh, there are ways and means which 
good husbands know. Quite between 
ourselves, my dear Sir Richard, I can 
assure you that the hearts of half the 
fashionable women in England are— 
er—not what they should be.” 

“T can believe that,’ growled Dick. 

He took his leave after a few more 
phrases had been interchanged, and, 


You don’t mean to 


later, he said to Kitty, as they were 
driving to a dinner at one of the em- 
bassies : 

“Skeffington tells me you must mark 
time for a bit. Ill help you. Shall we 
cut our engagements and go abroad?” 

“Certainly not,” she replied tartly. 
Then she laughed. “Go abroad with 
you? Honeymooning ! Why, we 
should be bored to death.” 

“At Nauheim——” 

“T don’t want you at Nauheim. We 
may as well understand each other. 
I’ve hada fright. You needn’t imagine 
that I shall give you your freedom 

“Why will you say such things?” 
he muttered. 

“Because they are true,” 
swered defiantly. “You never cared for 
me; I soon found that out.” 

He felt her glance upon him, realized 
miserably that she wished him to deny 
what she had. said, and his impotence 
to do so. He reflected for the thou- 
sandth time upon the similarity between 
his wife and Crystal Wride. In each 
raged the same wild spirit of jealousy, 
the same unbridled tongue, the same 
mordant desire to wound. She con- 
tinued bitterly : 

“But vou know that once /] cared for 
you. You don’t dare to deny that, do 
you ?” 

“T don’t deny it. Calm yourself!’ 

“What exasperates me is that you 
have never looked at our marriage from 
my point of view.” 

“T have tried to do so.” 

“You understand men. 
you know absolutely 
women ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, remem- 
bering that both Crystal and Dorothy 
had asked almost the same question. 

“Shall I show you my point of view ?” 

“Now? We shall be in Grosvenor 
Square in a minute or two.” 

“A great deal can be said in a min- 
ute or two. We are never alone, ex- 
cept when we are driving out to dine.” 
She laughed shrilly. “What rows we 
have had in this brougham!” She laid 
her thin hand upon his arm; he could 
feel her fingers gripping his wrist, as 
she continued quickly: “I know just 


she an- 


How is it 
nothing about 
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what you think of me, my darling Dick; 
I can see myself plainly in your eyes. 
I am a liar”—she felt him wince—‘“and 
an actress, and false from my hair to 
the tips of the shoes which you think 
too small for my feet; I am inordinate- 
ly vain, and I court the admiration and 
adulation of men whom you despise. 
There! That’s how you see me.” 

“This is so unnecessary.” 

“Ts it? Let me tell you that you 
have made me what Iam. If you had 
loved me I should have been a differ- 
ent woman. But I don’t believe you 
ever loved any woman, unless it was 
that Fairfax girl who mysteriously dis- 
appeared.” 

With difficulty he restrained himself. 
Dorothy’s name had not passed her lips 
for years. 

“The world said at the time you jilted 
her, but I believe she jilted you. I hope 
she did. Anyway, I know that if any- 
thing happened to me, you would re- 
gard it as a happy release, and because 
of that I’m going to take extra care of 
myself. Nothing would become me in 
your eyes like the leaving of this life, 
but I’m not going to leave it.” 

Gasgoyne said no more, acutely sen- 
sible that his pity was genuine. The 
possibility of her death, a contingency 
never calculated, struck him with hor- 
ror, because, instantly, he had perceived 
what it meant to Dorothy and himself 
and the boy; the adjustment and regu- 
lation of three lives. Ever since his 
last interview with Dorothy he had 
thought steadily of reunion with her; 
he had told himself that the psycholog- 
ical moment must come; that sooner or 
later she would need and claim his pro- 
tection. But to leave his wife engrossed 
in her own pleasures, able to enjoy her 
own life, was one thing; to abandon 
her when she was weak, to aggravate, 
possibly, that weakness into an acute 


disease, struck him as dastardly. Like 
many very strong men, physical in- 
firmity aroused his finest qualities. 


Now, he told himself grimty, whatever 
happened he must stick to Kitty. 
And she would stick to him like a 


limpet, “outlive him, probably, for she 
had a will of Bessemer steel, and was 
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quite likely to pursue health as dogged- 
ly as she had pursued pleasure. Well 
—there remained ambition and work. 

Fate ordained that business of po- 
litical importance took him to Winches- 
ter during term-time. He wrote to 
Dorothy, warning her that he was com- 
ing, expressing a wish that they should 
meet, if possible, but leaving the mat- 
ter in her hands. She replied, saying 
that she would stay in her house and 
run no risks. 

At Winchester Dick saw Heseltine, 
greeted him with geniality, was 
charmed to find an old friend, and, 
finally, considered an invitation to dine 
and pass the night beneath the old 
friend’s roof. 

“Why not?” said Heseltine. 

“T will,” Dick replied, “provided that 
we have the evening to ourselves.” 

“Mother always goes to bed early.” 

“You live with your mother?” 

“Tes. 

“Bless me! I supposed Mrs. Hesel- 
tine—I heard there was a Mrs. Hesel- 
tine—was your wife.” 

“T am a bachelor,” said Heseltine. 
Then he added: “My mother will be 
so pleased to meet you. We have 
spoken of you a thousand times, fol- 
lowed your meteoric career.” 

He laughed pleasantly. 

“You might have looked me up, old 
Sobersides,” said Dick, squeezing his 
arm. 

“Tu quoque! Well, we won't re- 
proach each other. It warms the 
cockles of my heart to see you again.” 

At dinner, alone with Heseltine and 
his mother, Dick became once more 
the Wykehamist, prattling of adven- 
tures in and out of college, using the 
college slang, the “notions,” chaffing 
Heseltine as if they were boys with 
gowns tucked up watching out for pre- 
fects in Meads. Mrs. Heseltine nodded, 
captivated by Dick’s easy manners, but 
presently she began to talk herself. 

“If I had known you were coming, 
Sir Richard, I would have asked Mrs. 
Armine to meet you; our friend and 
neighbor ?” 

“Mrs. Armine?” Gasgoyne sipped 
his wine to hide a slight confusion. 
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“Our friend and neighbor—the most 
charming woman. Only a wall divides 
her little dining-room from ours.” 

“You know her, I think,” said Hes- 
eltine. 

“We have met,” said Dick. He felt 
that Heseltine’s mild orbs were on him. 
He had quite recovered his composure, 
but he wondered what and how much 
Heseltine knew. Was Heseltine a very 
particular friend? 

“Her boy is a great admirer of 
yours,” continued Heseltine; ‘and you 
know, it is very curious, but he re- 
minds me of you.” 

“Of me?” 

“Of what you were. 
me to him.” 

At once Mrs. Heseltine plunged into 
a panegyric of Dorothy, with here and 
there an insidious question. At each ‘of 
these her son slightly blushed. His 
mother’s infirmity sometimes tried his 
patience sorely. 


It rather drew 


“Mrs. Armine is the most devoted 
mother, Sir Richard, and as a wife 


she must have been equally admirable. 
I suppose you knew Mr. Armine?” 

“No,” Dick replied. “I never 
him.” 

“Mrs. Armine never mentions him, 
poor man, but they say in Winches- 
ter——” 

“Mother, the Winchester 
won't interest Sir Richard.” 

“But it does,” said Dick. “How rude 
of him to interrupt you, Mrs. Hesel- 
tine !” 

“Well, well, it is ‘gossip, but the 
bishop’s wife told me that Mr. Armine 
had never received Christian burial.” 


met 


gossip 


“T believe that is true,” said Dick 
gravely. 
“In fact, one hardly dares mention 


it, but I was told by one of the canon’s 
wives, I think, that he was eaten by 
Asiatic cannibals.” 

“No wonder he is never mentioned.” 

“Just so. I thought you would un- 
derstand, but the silence has created a 
little mystery, as you may imagine, and 
that, together with the fact that she 
seems to have no relations Ee 

“Mother!” 





“Dear David, have we ever seen any 
of Mrs. Armine’s relations ?”’ 

“She has relations,” said Dick curt- 
ly. “I used to know some of them. 
Stupid people! They rather cut Mrs. 
Armine because she would not marry 
the idiotic young lordling they had 
picked out for her.” : 

“Really? How very interesting. It 
has made her position here—er—em- 
barrassing. A censorious world we 
live in, Sir Richard. For her sake, I 
should like to mention, if I may, that 
you have vouched for a 

Again Heseltine tried to stop the too- 
garrulous tongue. 

“Mother, I am sure Sir Richard will 
agree with me that Mrs. Armine needs 
no credentials other than her face and 
the life she has led among us.” 

“Exactly,” said Dick warmly. “And 
if she, out of mistaken pride, possibly, 
has chosen to keep silence, the least we 
can do as her friends is to respect that 
silence.” 

Mrs. Heseltine closed her mouth with 
a sound approximating a snap. Short- 
ly afterward she left the men to their 
coffee and cigars. Dick stared at the 
wall which divided him from Dorothy ; 
she had sat in this very room, occupied 
the chair he was occupying; her pres- 
ence seemed to suffuse itself like a 
subtle perfume. Then, through the thin 
cloud of tobacco smoke, he saw the blue 
eyes of Heseltine fixed in steady con- 
templation of his face. Dick turned to 
his host. 

“An excellent cigar, Heseltine.” 

Heseltine nodded. 

“My mother,” he said abruptly, “is 
the kindest creature in the world. I 
should like you to believe that in her 
way she has silenced rather than pro- 
voked any gossip there may have been 
about Mrs. Armine.” 

Dick puffed at his cigar, trying to di- 
vine why Heseltine had spoken so de- 
liberately. 

“T am sure of that,” he replied pleas- 
antly. “Ome could not conceive of your 
mother, old chap, being other than a 
good sort. It has been delightful, this 
renewal of friendship. After all, the 
old friends, the old places, the old jokes 
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are what bind us together. You must 
come to see me—and my wife,” he 
added, after a slight pause. “We can 
always put you up, you know.” 

“But you will come back here, Gas- 
goyne ?” 

“T hope so; but I’m a slave, a reg- 
ular slave. Positively, I envy you your 
quiet life. I’m so sick of the hurly- 
burly.” 

“T fit my little groove; and you fill 
the big place you have made for your- 
self. At times we may feel that we 
should like to stand in each other’s 
shoes, but nature made our lasts, and 
nature knows her business.” 

As he spoke, he saw that Gasgoyne, 
who had changed his chair after Mrs. 
Heseltine left the room, was staring at 
a framed photograph of Min; one simi- 
lar to that in Lady Curragh’s posses- 
sion. 

“Mrs. Armine’s boy,” said Heseltine. 
“T told you there was a look of you.” 
He rose, took the photograph, and 
placed it in Dick’s hands. 

“So there is. But I was a common 
type.” 

“You? Not in this country.” 

Heseltine replaced the photograph. 
After that the talk flowed pleasantly 
back into Meads and College Street. 
The name Armine was not mentioned 
again. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Shortly after his visit to Winchester, 
Gasgoyne wrote to Dorothy, telling her 
of what had passed at the Heseltines. 
In conclusion, he added: 


Of course you will decide what you think 
is best, but it seems to me that in withdraw- 
ing so completely from your own world you 
have whetted, rather than blunted, the 
tongues of the gossips At any rate, you ad- 
mitted to the Heseltines that you knew me, 
which was wise. Is there any reason now 
why we should not meet occasionally? Hes- 
eltine has begged me to visit him during the 
next May fly-season. I should like to see 
something of the boy, who is often in my 
thoughts. 


To this, after much consideration, 
Dorothy replied that, under cover of his 
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friendship for Heseltine, the risk in 
seeing the boy occasionally might be 
considered too small to be taken seri- 
ously. But in her heart Gasgoyne’s de- 
termination to invade her sanctuary 
filled her with fears. Her intelligence, 
the more acute as she grew older, told 
her that Dick was behaving selfishly, 
and yet the admission that he did think 
of his own son, that he wished to see 
him, was surely the most natural thing 
in the world. Lastly, she had faith in 
his ability and tact; the flair of the 
trained journalist. 


To make things easier, Heseltine had 
been given command of the house 
where Min boarded. Dick could run 


down to visit his friend, meet half a 
dozen boys, give a “feed” and a tip, and 
depart without arousing the smallest 
suspicions. 

This happened several times during 
the course of the next twelve months. 
Dick, as an old Wykehamist, subscribed 
munificently to college institutions; 
Winchester welcomed him with open 
arms as one of the most distinguished 
of her sons. 

But Dorothy and he met but seldom. 
Upon the first occasion, it became plain 
to the woman that the man had ac- 
cepted the situation. Dick spoke curtly 
of his wife. 

“She has had a breakdown, you know 
—heart; but she’s keeping herself in 
cotton-wool for the moment.” 

“If she should come here 

“She won’t; I'll see to that.” 

“Tf she met Min——” 

“Nothing would happen.” 

“T have an idea that Mr. Heseltine 
suspects something.” 

During these years Dorothy had 
come to regard David Heseltine as a 
firm friend, but now and again he puz- 
zled her. She had falfen into the habit 
of consulting this philosopher, whose 
quiet, monotonous life formed such a 
contrast to Gasgoyne’s varied and varie- 
gated career. Time was—in the old 
Helmingham days—when small beer 
had been esteemed the flattest beverage, 
now she had a palate for it. Even un- 
interesting people interested her, as if 
the demand for her sympathy had cre- 


” 
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ated the supply; her life remained 
sweet, when it might have turned sour, 
because its current percolated every- 
where, feeding and fed by other 
streams, ebbing and flowing placidly, 
but never stagnant. 

Dick laughed when he heard Hesel- 
tine’s name. 

“Why, Heseltine can’t see an inch be- 
fore his nose; he never could.” 

“He detected Min’s likeness to you.” 

“Did he?” 

“We owe a great deal to the Hesel- 
tines,” said Dorothy. 

Indeed, such distinction as Noél Ar- 
mine achieved at Winchester was large- 
ly due to the influence and friendship 
of Heseltine. After the failure for the 
navy, the boy began his first term at a 
great public school afire with the reso- 
lution to mend his ways, to retrieve 
the ground he had lost. He understood 
vaguely that the money for an expen- 
sive education was part of an unex- 
pected legacy. 

Dorothy said at the time: “You 
know, Min, that I could not possibly 
have afforded to send you to Winches- 
ter as a commoner, and your trustee 
might have insisted upon my choosing 
a less expensive school. I mention this 
because I expect you to make a special 
effort. Young as you are, you are old 
enough to realize that in this world one 
gets nothing for nothing, and very little 
for sixpence. That’s all.” 

The words did not root themselves 
very firmly. During Min’s first year at 
Winchester, it seemed as if the seed 
had fallen upon absolutely barren soil. 
Min became preeminent in games and 
a leader among the fags. His high 
spirits, his disregard of authority, 
brought him endless punishment. He 
tried to work, byt the influence of his 
house before Heseltine took command 
of it was against sustained endeavor. 
Dorothy passed sleepless nights, you 
mzy be sure, but always Heseltine as- 
sured her that the boy “would come out 
all right in the end.” The tutor based 
this assurance upon Min’s love for 
Dorothy and his genuine remorse at 
causing her unhappiness. Meantime, 
he undertook the breaking of this wild 





colt, although the young animal had 
no idea of how slowly and carefully the 
lunging and bitting were accomplished. 
For Heseltine’s methods were unosten- 
tatious. But his slightly derisive smile 
became, at times, a burden upon the 
mind and memory. Wykehamists ad- 
mitted the impossibility of humbugging 
him. At the end of Min’s third term, 
he showed Heseltine, with enormous 
pride, a silver cup he had won against 
competitors older and bigger than him- 
self. Heseltine glanced at the cup and 
then at the triumphant Min, who had 
been reported as “unsatisfactory, indo- 
lent, and grossly cafeless” by his mathe- 
matical master, mathematics—let it be 
said—being the subject in which the 
boy had displayed marked ability. 

“Not bad, sir,” said the jubilant Min. 
“My mother will be rather bucked 
about this.” 

“Will she?” murmured Heseltine; 
then smilingly he added thoughtfully: 
“I’m sure Susan Judkins thinks you a 
very fine fellow indeed.” 

Min had the grace to blush, and, 
when he showed his trophy to Dorothy, 
he muttered sheepishly: “I wish I’d 
done better in that beastly algebra.” 

Behind Heseltine’s back, very small 
boys indulged in such withering sar- 
casm as, “Old Flazel is tied to his mam- 
my’s apron-strings,’ because mother 
and son were seen walking together in 
Meads, when other masters were play- 


ing rackets or fives, but one June 
afternoon Min heard Heseltine refuse 


a day’s trout-fishing on the plea that he 
had promised to take his mother for a 
drive. The amazed Min protested: “I 
say, sir, there’s a splendid lot of fly on 
the water; you won't have a_ better 
chance this year.” 

To this Heseltine replied dryly: 
“You're devoted to your mother, aren’t 
you, Noél?” 

“Why, yes, sir, but 

“And so am I to mine. It’s a bond 
between us. There are lots of trout, but 
few mothers. Run along!” 

Min, however, moved off very slow- 
ly, and the next time an allusion was 
made in his hearing to Heseltine and 
apron-strings, the speaker—much to his 


” 
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indignation—had his arm 
twisted. 

After a couple of years had passed, 
it became more and more evident that 
Gasgoyne’s affection for his son was 
fructifying. Min, on his side, had de- 
veloped a sort of hero-worship of the 
celebrity who treated him with unvary- 
ing kindness and a familiarity un- 
tainted by patronage. Dick, warned by 
Dorothy, was equally friendly with 
other Wykehamists, but Min divined 
that he was the favorite. He had the 
modesty to attribute the great man’s 
generosity partly, at least, to the fact 
that he had been Dorothy’s old friend. 
And he wondered why these old friends 
met so seldom, and never in the pres- 
ence of others. 

“He is awfully decent to me, because 
he likes you, mother,” he said one day 
to Dorothy. 

“Sir Richard likes you for yourself, 
Min.” 

He had hoped that she would speak 
frankly, but her silence intimidated him 
(about the only thing that did), and 
possibly he divined suffering and dis- 
appointment beneath a smooth skin and 
behind clear eyes. Min was now seven- 
teen and approaching manhood rap- 
idly. 

During that summer term an incident 
occurred. The young man discovered 
what the boy had been too blind to 
see—to wit, that Dorothy had made 
concrete sacrifices for his sake. One 
day he remembered with vividness a 
cross of handsome diamonds which she 
had inherited from her mother. 

“You never wear your cross,” he 
said. 

“Don't 1?” Dorothy smiled. “Well, 
Min, you are old enough to know that 
I sold it.” 

“Sold it! Why?” 

She hesitated for a moment; then, 
with a slight flush, she said quietly: 
“To pay my debt to Mr. Williamson.” 

The color died out of her cheeks and 
flamed in the young man’s. 

“Did you sell the ‘Cries’ to pay my 
school bills?” 

The London “Cries,” a fine set of 
thirteen prints, used to hang in the 


savagely 
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drawing-room. When they  disap- 
peared, other and less valuable prints 
took their place, and Min was made to 
understand that Dorothy had _ been 
playing “swops.” 

“Yes, they had to go, too.” 

“Oh, mother !” 

He kissed her, and murmured a few 
tender words, but, doing so, remem- 
bered what Heseltine had said when he 


failed for the navy about kisses and 
words being cheap. 
A fortnight afterward Dick Gas- 


goyne came to Winchester to see the 
Eton match, held that year at Win- 
chester. Min took part in this tre- 
mendous contest, in which, for the first 
time in many seasons, Winchester won 
a glorious victory. He played a very 
useful innings, and was almost em- 
braced by Heseltine, who quite aban- 
doned his usual chill composure. Then 
Gasgoyne, taking Min aside, told him 
he was going to present him with a 
gun. 

“Go to Purdey’s and have yourself 
measured for one of the best.” 

“How awfully generous of you!” 

Dick laughed, delighted with 
young fellow’s eager, grateful face. 

“And I shall give you some shooting. 
Hello! What's up?” 

His quick eye had detected a passing 
cloud, succeeded by a vivid flush. 

“Sir Richard, I suppose you'd think 
me a beast if I asked you for—for the 
money instead.” 

“Eh? Money? 
are you? Tell me.” 

“Yes; horribly.” 

“You young rascal! 

“To my mother.” 

Dick’s face cleared, but his thick, 
dark brows expressed interrogation. 

Hurriedly, yet haltingly, Min ex- 
plained ; reciting the facts about the sale 
of the diamond cross and the “Cries.” 

Gasgoyne nodded. Then he laid his 
hand upon Min’s shoulder. 

“Purdey charges about sixty guineas 
for one of his best guns. If I send you 


the 


You're not in debt, 


To whom ?” 


a check, what will you do?” 
“Spend it on diamonds.’ 


“Um! I 


’ 


we'd better buy 


think 
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those diamonds together, and do a play 
at the same time. What do you say?” 

This program was carried out at the 
beginning of the summer holidays, 
Lady Gasgoyne being absent at the 
time. Min came back to Winchester 
with a fine diamond ring in his pocket. 
He had to explain everything to Doro- 
thy, and said at the end with a gay 
laugh: 

“You see, Mumsie, my old gun will 
do jolly well for the next five years. 
Let me slip on the ring and wish you 
everything good under heaven.” 

She kissed him, murmuring: “My 
dear son, my dear, dear son.” 

As he grew older, he talked mare 
and more openly with Dorothy upon 
subjects which revealed his maturing 
ideas and judgments. Since the famous 
affair with Nellie, he had adored half 
a score of charmers. Dorothy encour- 
aged in him a chivalrous ideal of wom- 
an. But one day, to her extreme dis- 
may, he began to talk of illicit love and 
its consequences. Long before, when 
he was a small boy, he had asked, 
apropos of some passage in English 
history: ‘“Mumsie, what is a natural 
son?” To this Dorothy replied cate- 
gorically: “A natural son, Min, is a 
child whose father and mother have 
never been properly married.” Min, at 
that time absolutely innocent, had di- 
gested this information for at least a 
minute before he said, with a quip, 
which indicated his sense of humor: 
“Why aren't they called unnatural 
sons?” 

sut a child of ten can be pushed gen- 
tly from thin ice or be forbidden to ap- 
proach it. With a young man of seven- 
teen, questions must be met squarely. 

During the following holidays they 
ascended the hill crowned with trees 
which rises to the southwest of Win- 
chester. Below lay the ancient town 
slightly obscured by haze and mist, out 
of which crept the Itchen, that silvery 
stream beloved by anglers. Upon the 
other side of the city, silhouetted 
against the evening sky, black and sin- 
ister, the tower of the county jail 
frowned grimly upon the soft, red brick 
houses at its base. That morning, at 


eight o’clock,, a woman had_ been 
hanged for the murder of her baby. 
The case, a cause célébre, engrossed the 
sympathy and pity of all England. Des- 
perate efforts had been made to obtain 
a reprieve, but the home secretary, for- 
tified by the support of the judge who 
tried the wretched woman, remained 
inexorable. Dorothy saw Min’s eyes 
resting upon the tower, and guessed his 
thoughts. 

“What beasts there are in the 
world!” 

“Don’t think of her as a beast,” she 
whispered. 

“Her? I was thinking of the man 
who betrayed her, of the man who 
escapes scot-free! I'd like to kill him 
—with my own hand.” 

As before, she was vouchsafed a 
glimpse of Crystal. These gusts of 
passion were rare with Min, and there- 
fore the more impressive. 

“If anybody belonging to me were 
treated like that——” 

“My dear Min, you mustn’t get so 
excited.” 

“T can’t help it, mother. Why, you 
look quite scared. It’s the injustice of 
it that maddens me. Is there one law 
for women and another law for men?” 

“Yes,” said Dorothy slowly. “FEast- 
ern women understand that better than 
we. The purity of the race lies in the 
hands of the women, and a violation of 
that purity is a greater offense in a 
woman than in a man.” 

She spoke dreamily, giving utterance 
to an opinion often and carefully con- 
sidered, not remembering for the mo- 
ment the particular instance of Min’s 
birth. 

“It would be easier for you to for- 
give the man in such a case as that”— 
he indicated the jail—‘rather than the 
woman ?” 

wae ig 

“T am surprised.” 

A new note in his voice challenged 
her attention. Perhaps for the first 
time she regarded him as a man, and 
as such one who was entitled to an 
opinion which he would not lightly re- 
linquish. Then, in full flood, the sig- 
nificance of the subject in the mouth 
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of Crystal’s child almost swept her 
away. 

“He went away and left her,” con- 
tinued Min, scarlet with indignation; 
“and he was not an ignorant man. 
Some people would call him a gentle- 
man. A gentleman!” 

“Tf he didn’t—know—— 

“That aggravates it. He ought to 
have known. And you, of all the wom- 
en in the world, you defend him.” 

“Min, you are too young and too in- 


4 





experienced to throw stones; and what 
makes it worse in your case is that you 
are such a good shot.” 


She touched his arm, smiling pa- 
thetically, but he still regarded her 
frowningly; wondering why even the 
best of women was so hard upon her 
own sex. 

“Tt’s lucky the baby is dead,” he 
muttered. “That was the kindest thing 
the mother could do to it, to murder 
it!” 

“Don’t say that! 

He gazed at her in astonishment; her 
eyes were wet, her finely formed fin- 
gers trembled. In a vague fashion he 
apprehended trouble; some dark shad- 
ow behind this gracious, tender figure. 
Regarding her, he began to stammer: 
“Why, mother, what is it? Surely you 
agree with me.; In our civilization what 
place is there for a basely born child, 
the son of a gentleman and some 
wretched waif?” 

She answered him slowly, weighing 
each word, trying to speak imperson- 
ally, to throw the fine dust of generali- 
ties into the artless eyes looking into 
hers. 

“There is a place here for such, my 
son; a place that can be filled worthily, 
in spite of all its disabilities. And na- 
ture is sometimes kinder to these poor 
love-children; often they are stronger, 
healthier, more beautiful than the oth- 
ers. I have heard my father say so.’ 

Of late years, she had spoken several 
times of her father to the boy, descri- 
bing his life and his indefatigable labors 
on behalf of the poor and infirm; but 
she had kept secret his name, or, rather, 
she had cut off the Fairfax, leaving the 
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Middleton, his second name, which he 
had never used. 

“All the same,’”’ replied Min, after a 
pause, “if it were me, I’d sooner be 
dead.” 

He rose abruptly and moved a few 
paces away, turning his back upon 
the woman, who gazed after him with 
troubled, mournful eyes. 


CHAPTER AVA. 

Dorothy had escaped calumny so 
long that perhaps she was not alto- 
gether unreasonable in considering her- 
= eer from it. During ten years 

» had built up a pos ition in a censori- 
ous and gossip-mongering community. 
She would have been the first to admit 
that the task had amused her. Her 
mind, ever alert, found distraction in 
the exercise of tact and discreet silence. 
More than once she had stood upon the 
ragged edge of discovery and had 
gazed into that abysmal void into which 
are flung the socially damned. 

Then, suddenly, the long-impending 
sword of recognition fell. 

Dorothy was drinking tea at the 
deanery, in the pretty room which looks 
out into the close. The dean’s wife 
r¢ — herself to be Mrs. Armine’s 
friend, but the fact that Dorothy with- 
held confidence respecting her past had 
rankled in the august lady’s bosom. 
Nevertheless, capacity for such work as 
charity organization, for playing the 
piano at church concerts, for plying her 
needle with “Friendly Girls,’’ and like 
accomplishments, had captured respect 
and affection. 

Dorothy was alone with her hostess 
when the door opened, and the butler 
said loudly: 

“The Countess of Ipswich.” 

Afterward Dorothy wondered wheth- 
er she would have recognized her 
cousin Amy, once so slender, so be- 
comingly (her mother’s adjective) 
modest, so characteristically the young 
English “Mees,” in the majestic figure 
which swept into the deanery drawing- 
room. During the moment while Mrs. 
Chatfield was greeting her visitor, 
Dorothy realized the impossibility of 
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escape, and summoned all energies to 
confront recognition. Two possibilities 
presented themselves. Amy — pulpy- 
witted Amy—might have forgotten her, 
or, remembering, might possess wit and 
tact enough to dissemble. Then Mrs. 
Chatfield said: 

“So kind of you to look me up; I 
heard you were stopping with the 
Hampshires. May [| introduce a friend 
of mine, Mrs. Armine? Mrs. Armine— 
Lady Ipswich.” 

“Gracious! It’s Dollie!” 


How do you do, Amy? 


said Doro- 
thy. 

The cousins shook hands. Amy very 
flushed of countenance, Dorothy pale 
but calm; a slight smile upon her lips. 

Mrs. Chatfield stared from one to the 
other. Her first emotion was of grati- 
fied vanity; because she had supported 
a stranger apparently on intimate terms 
with a great lady; then she saw the 
great lady’s purple cheeks, and sus- 
pended judgment. Amy, it has been 
said, had divided most of the past fif- 
teen years between the nursery and the 
kennels; she adored her children and 
her terriers, which proves she had af- 
fections. Moreover, at one time she 
had loved and admired Dorothy as a 
sister. Now, looking into Dorothy’s 
face, slightly faded, but with that un- 
mistakable expression of spirituality 
and delicacy which made her a more 
beautiful woman at eight-and-thirty 
than she had ever been in her teens, 
Amy told herself that here was a noble 
opportunity to befriend the outcast and 
fallen. Back of this lay, of course, the 
amorphous instinct to—as her mother 
had put it—hush things up. Acting 
upon these reflections, she bent forward 
and kissed her cousin’s cheek. Into 
Dorothy’s eyes crept a tiny sparkle of 
amusement. She understood her Amy. 

“We have not met for an age,” said 
Amy. “Are you living here, dear?” 

“Alone with my son; yes.” 

“Of course—your son. Shall you be 
at home to-morrow ?” 

“Yes,” Dorothy replied, after an in- 
stant’s hesitation. Then she mentioned 
her address, which Amy _ repeated. 
Mrs. Chatfield’s slightly congested eyes 





cleared perceptibly as she heard Doro- 
thy inquire concerning the Helming- 
hams and Amy’s replies. 

“Poor papa! He is a confirmed in- 
valid. And mama—as devoted as ever! 
Such an example. We lead very 
humdrum lives. Teddy, as you know, 
hates town.” 

Mrs. Chatfield smiled for the first 
time. It was comforting to reflect that 
Mrs. Armine knew Teddy. Dorothy 
took her leave, wondering what Amy 
would say as soon as she was out of 
hearing. 

Next day, Amy herself furnished 
this information. 

“My dear, I had to answer questions. 
Oh! I was discreet, you may be sure. 
And in these cases the truth is not best, 
is it?” 

“The truth?” 

“T admitted frankly that we had not 
met because of your—er—marriage 
with—ahem !—Mr. Armine.” 

"Con 

“And I laid a little stress upon your 
independent ways as a girl, and your 
upbringing——”’ 

“You mentioned my father’s name?” 

“Of course not. Mrs. Chatfield 
would have hunted it up in the peer- 
age. 

“You have tried to make things easy. 
I’m much obliged. Do tell me about 
yourself and your children.” 

Upon these congenial topics Amy 
spoke volubly for nearly an hour. Her 
eldest son was at Eton and going into 
the Guards; he was the dearest fellow; 
her girls were very satisfactory, not too 
clever, but so amiable and domestic in 
their tastes—Alicia, the younger, drew 
quite too delightfully in water-colors. 

Dorothy listened to this artless prat- 
tle with an uncomfortable sense of envy 
and jealousy, not because the speaker 
was a countess and a rich woman, but 
for the subtler reason that every word 
which fell from her lips indicated the 
possession of a position in her county 
and family which nothing could assail. 

For Dorothy never doubted that rec- 
ognition by Amy meant renewal of 
gossip and a notoriety which might end 
in catastrophe; it meant, also, questions 
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upon the part of Min to be answered 
evasively or with humiliating  fibs. 
Finally, Amy rose, serene and majestic. 
As she kissed Dorothy, she murmured 
confidentially: ‘“Bygones are bygones, 
my dear. Shall I ask Flora Hampshire 
to call?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“She has heard of you. She told me 
that Mr.—er—Armine had been eaten 
by cannibals, and that was why his 
name was never mentioned. Dorothy, 
you have managed so cleverly, and you 
look How you have kept your 
complexion is quite amazing! And- 
your figure! And everybody seems to 
you in the highest terms. 
Poor mama will be so pleased, and so 
would papa, if he could be made to un- 
derstand. Yes; the mind, unhappily, 
has quite failed. He spends the morn- 
ing in packing up papers and _ books, 
and in the afternoon he unpacks them. 
In the evening mama sets him simple 
little sums in addition and subtraction.” 

“Oh, how dreadful!” Dorothy ex- 
hibited real sympathy, slightly wasted 
upon a lady too serenely engrossed in 
her own life to enter very deeply into 
the lives of others less fortunate. 


speak of 


“Tt might be worse, Dorothy. Ted- 
dy has an uncle who held orders. He 


has a mania for taking off his clothes 
in public places. Very shocking! 
Good-by, dear, so glad to have seen 
you.” 

She drove off in the resplendent 
Hampshire barouche, waving her plump 
hand and smiling. 


A week later Dorothy was present at 
a small garden-party; and it happened 
that the dean’s wife seemed to melt out 
of any group when Dorothy approached 
it. Indeed, Mrs. Chatfield was on a 
hot scent, although for the moment 
running mute. How she would give 
tongue presently! For she had found 
in her peerage a significant entry under 
the name Helmingham; the date of the 
marriage between George Fairfax and 
the sister of Sir Augustus, and the re- 
sult—one daughter, Dorothy. Instant- 
ly she leaped to the conclusion that Mrs. 
Armine and Lady Ipswich were first 
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cousins. Old friends who have not met 
for years do not kiss; and the great 
lady’s kiss had been, as Mrs. Chatfield 
remembered, rather a kiss of relation- 
ship than of friendship. To her mind, 
the frigid salute was confirmation 
strong, but she was practical enough 
to know that what satisfied her might 
not satisfy other inquiring minds in 
Winchester. And to identify Dorothy 
Fairfax with Dorothy Armine might be 
no easy matter. 

At the time of the garden-party she 
had discovered a part of the truth. A 
friend in town with an encyclopedic 
memory and a slight acquaintance with 
the house of Helmingham had an- 
swered one question, upon four pages 
of note-paper. Dorothy Fairfax had 
been presented at court by Lady Helm- 
ingham, had been taken about Mayfair 
by that lady, had become engaged to 
be married to Sir Richard Gasgoyne, 
then an obscure journalist; had been 
(supposedly) jilted by him, and finally 
had mysteriously disappeared. Mrs. 
Chatfield’s face grew grim as she pe- 
rused this letter, for, although she could 
reasonably claim to be a loyal wife, a 
loving mother, and an _ exemplary 
churchwoman, she held—despite (per- 
haps because of) these qualifications— 
the obtaining of her friendship and 
support under false pretenses to be an 
unpardonable sin. 

Nevertheless, nothing might have 
happened had it not been for the ex- 
cellent Mrs. Heseltine, who would 
cheerfully have sacrificed the tip of 
her very active tongue rather than wit- 
tingly do Dorothy an injury. Unhap- 
pily, Mrs. Heseltine had been uplifted 
by her son’s renewal of friendship with 
a personage. Dick, you may be sure, 
had paid David’s mother a score of 
attentions; salmon, grouse, venison 
came from Scotland, pheasants and par- 
tridges from his Essex estate; and Mrs. 
Heseltine could not deny herself the 
pleasure of saying to any guest who 
might be dining with them: “Sir Rich- 
ard Gasgoyne sent this fine fish. He 
never forgets old friends, however 
humble they may be.” 

Mrs. Chatfield, to 


whom words to 
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this effect were addressed, answered 
thoughtfully: “I’ve never met Sir 
Richard. Does he come often to Win- 


chester ?’ 

“He is a Wykehamist,” Mrs. Hesel- 
tine replied, ‘‘and interested in all that 
concerns us; his kindness to our boys 
is extraordinary... He has actually 
asked young Noél Armine to stalk this 
year in Sutherland.” 

“Indeed, how very—interesting !” 

Mrs. Chatfield’s grandfather had kept 
a pack of harriers, so the love of the 


chase was inherent in her. Positively, 


a view-halloa nearly left her lips. Her 
hare, indeed, was in sight 
She was now convinced that Sir 


Richard Gasgoyne wished to show kind- 
ness to the son of the woman he had 
wanted to marry. Nothing more natu- 
ral, but the mystery remained; the ever- 
recurrent question presented itself: 
“Who was Armine?” Debrett never 
mentioned Armine 

When the ladies left the dining-room, 
Mrs. Chatfield was seen to repulse the 
advance of the prolific wife of a minor 
canon, and to turn with undue impa- 
tience to her hostess, with whom she 
withdrew to a corner of the drawing- 
room. 

“We were speaking of Mrs. Armine’s 
boy,” she began easily. “He is a young 
man now ij 

“And leaving at the 
term,” said Mrs. Heseltine. 

“Going to Oxford, I have heard.” 

“Yes, New College.” 

“His mother, considering her cir- 
cumstances, is very generous.” 

“The boy has, I am told, means of 
his own. What a charming woman 
Mrs. Armine is!” 

“Remarkably so; but, if I may be al- 
lowed the expression, veiled. During 
all these years one has never seen her 





end of this 


quite clearly. I don’t even know her 
maiden name.” 
“Middleton. Her father was a doc- 


’ 


tor, an eminent one, I believe.’ 
“Ah!” 
Again Mrs. Chatfield looked grim. 
She could see the entry in Debrett: 


“Florence Mary, married, 1856, George 
Middleton Fairfax, F. R. C. S.” 





Mrs. Heseltine,. sensible of a fall in 
the temperature, added warmly: “And 
the most devoted mother I ever saw.” 

“Ts she going to Scotland, too?” 

“Oh, no. She hardly ever leaves 
home. I understand there will be no 
ladies at the lodge. Sir Richard has 
taken a great fancy to Noél Armine. 
Unfortunately, he has no son of his 
own. My David tells me that Noel is 
just such a boy as Sir Richard used to 
really quite a remarkable resem- 
both and physically. 


N mentally 
Like is generally drawn to like.” 


‘I see,” said Mrs. Chatfield, drawing 
in her breath rather sharply. 

Mrs. Heseltine, looking up, saw that 
her guest’s face was slightly pinker than 


usual, and that her eyes were sparkling. 
A successful hunt is admittedly reju 
venating. 

The invitation to stalk in Scotland 
had been accepted by Min not without 
discussion between Dorothy and Dick 
Gasgoyne, but, as usual, the man had 
overpowered the remonstrance of the 
woman. Also the boy himself was so 
keen, Dorothy had not the heart to 
keep him in Winchester, playing tennis, 
when royal sport awaited him in the 
Highlands. Upon a higher plane en- 
tirely was another reason for risking 
the remote possibility of 
The time Noél to choose 
a profession, and indications were not 
lacking that pipe-clay was in his mar- 


discovery. 


had come for 


row. Gasgoyne, however, thinking of 
Dorothy, pointed out that military ad- 
vancement was slow, and that a keen 


1 


soldier saw very little of his mother 

“You are an only son,” he said to 
Min. “A bullet will kill her if it hits 
you.” 

The young fellow nodded. 

“All the same, I should make a fair 
fighting man.” 

“There are always fights,” said Gas- 
goyne, 

“I’m not fit to be parson, doctor, or 
barrister.” 

“How about journalism?” 

“T think I should like that.” 

Accordingly, Dick enjoyed the keen 
pleasure of telling Dorothy that he had 
successfully lured Min in the direction 
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of Fleet Street. He insisted, however, 
upon the visit to Scotiand. 

“Tt’s a ticklish thing bending the 
twig,” he said. “I don’t pretend to 
know Min, and I want to make his in- 
timate acquaintance. Lend him to me 
for three weeks or a month.” 

“But Lady Gasgoyne? Oh, Dick, 
you are getting rather reckless. We see 
too much of each other.” 

Gasgoyne regarded her intently. 

“We have met exactly five times dur- 
ing the past seventeen years. Do you 
hink I have not counted them? Do 
you grudge me—minutes, when you 
know that a minute with you is more 
to me than a year with any one else?” 

She blushed faintly, unable to meet 
his glance; always afraid that the 
flames, so long suppressed, would burst 
out and destroy both of them. 

“As for Kitty,’ he continued, in a 
different voice, ‘she is wrapped up in 
herself and her health.” 

“She is better?” 

“Better! I don’t know. Some- 
times——” He broke off abruptly, 
adding with grim irrelevance: “She'll 
outlive us. And she will have left the 
lodge before Min comes. But there is 
no’ adequate reason why they shouldn't 
meet.” 

“She is a woman. And, Dick, you 
are fonder of Min than you think.” 

“Bah! He is all yours. Are you go- 
ing to lend him to me or not?” 

She told herself that she must give 
way, and did so. 

The meeting with Amy Ipswich fol- 
lowed, and then a period of compara- 
tive tranquillity. Later the dean and 
Mrs. Chatfield went abroad for a six- 
weeks’ holiday. They returned in the 
middle of September, about the time 
when Min traveled to Sutherland, and 
everybody in and about the close was 
invited to a garden-party at the dean- 
ery. 

“Of course you are going?” said 
Mrs. Heseltine to Dorothy. 

Dorothy hesitated a moment; then, 
very quietly, she replied: “No, I am 
not. The truth is, I have been forgot- 
ten.” 

“Forgotten? You?” 
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“At any rate, I have not received a 
card.” 

“Shall I speak to Mrs. Chatfield?” 

“Pray don’t.” 

“Tt is very strange. Mrs. Chatfield 
is so particular about such matters, al- 
most too particular, don’t you think 
sor 

“Perhaps.” Dorothy smiled faintly ; 
she was quite sure that the dean’s wife 
had purposely withheld the invitation. 
Irom a certain expression in the sharp, 
beady eyes of her visitor, she divined 
that Mrs. Heseltine was as certain as 
she. David’s mother rose to take leave. 

“It’s very oppressive, is it not? 
Thunder in the air.” 

“Yes.” Dorothy held out her hand. 

“My dear.” Dorothy felt the thin, 
wiry fingers clasp her own tightly. “I 
suppose you know that nothing would 
ever shake my friendship and affection 
for you—nothing. I’m a babbling old 
woman, but if—well, I'll say this, and 
no more, speaking for my son as much 
as for myself, your little finger is more 
to us than th, dean’s wife, and the dean 
himself, and all the chapter. There!” 

She whisked off, leaving Dorothy 
touched but dismayed. No preternatu- 
ral acuteness was necessary to infer 
that Mrs. Heseltine had called with a 
definite purpose; to warn, and, with 
any encouragement, to advise. 

“There is certainly thunder in the 
air,” said Dorothy. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Gasgoyne’s moor and forest were 
situated not far from Lairg; and on the 
march flowed the river Shin, which, in 
its upper pools, may or may not hold 
many salmon. Splendid as the place 
was reckoned to be from a sporting 
point of view, it possessed but a small 
lodge. Partly on this account, more 
particularly because the wife’s friends 
were not the husband’s, Kitty seldom 
passed more than a fortnight at Ben 
Aber. Invariably she left Sutherland 
before the stalking began. Gasgoyne 
promised Min a few days’ grouse- 
shooting and a salmon or two, but the 
“tall, red deer” were to furnish the 
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principal entertainment. Min, as has 
been said, accepted the invitation glad- 
ly, but neither Dorothy nor he had any 
conception of what such a privilege was 
worth in the eyes of persons living 
north of Tweed. It is certain, also, that 
Dick, in spite of his enormous experi- 
ence, had overlooked the importance of 
the favor he was showing to a young 
man who had never stalked in his life. 

Kitty heard of the matter from the 
slightly injured individual who for 
several years had shared the stags with 
Dick. 

“You’re coming, of course, Jack,’ 
she had said, meeting him at Sandown. 

“No; I’m not,” he replied ruefully. 
“Dick has left me out this year, worse 
luck! He tells me that he means to 
have up a Winchester boy. 

“This is the first I’ve heard of it,” 
said Kitty. 

However, when she spoke of the 
change to her husband, he replied care- 
lessly that Jack had enjoyed more than 
his share of stalking, and that there 
was nothing more delightful than to 
see a really keen boy entered to royal 
game. 

“It’s young Armine, you know,” he 
added. 

“T don’t know any young Armine.” 

“A Wykehamist, my dear, and as 
strapping a fellow as I am.” 

Kitty dismissed the matter from her 
thoughts. Long ago it had been under- 
stood that so long as Dick gave to her 
a free hand in London, she would not 
interfere with Ben Aber. But it struck 
her as odd that Dick should contem- 
plate a month’s téte-a-téte with a boy 
of eighteen. 

At the end of this season she under- 
went another cure at Nauheim. The 
first had done her so much good that 
Skeffington, on her return, had pro- 
nounced her a whole woman; a fact she 
had carefully concealed from Dick, be- 
cause she had divined his sympathy for 
her, although she repudiated it, and was 
comfortably alive to the convenience of 
possessing an imaginary ailment to 
plead as an excuse for leaving undone 


certain things which Mrs. Grundy 
might hold ought to be done. Excel- 


inferior 
hear of 


with 
accustomed to 
Kitty’s sincerest regret that her “heart” 
kept her almost a prisoner in her own 


lent persons, 
cooks, were 


slightly 


house. As a matter of fact, she had 
resumed even with greater ardor the 
old life of private theatricals, dancing, 
and card-playing. Dick paid all bills, 
and told himself that Skeffington was a 
humbug. 

The second visit to Nauheim gave 
Kitty a serious fright; for the Nauheim 
doctor declared that only a very partial 
cure had been effected. He added that 
she must return at the end of two 
months, and that meanwhile she would 
do well to live quietly in some unfash- 
ionable and bracing spot. 

“If I come here next year—— 

The German, who had no time to 
waste, glared at her through his spec- 
tacles. 

“Do as I prescribe,” he growled, “or, 
well, how shall I my meaning make 
clear? Soh! If you think my advice 
not worth taking, I shall have the honor 
of wishing you ‘adieu,’ madame, instead 
of ‘auf wiedersehen, ” 

“T shall do as you 
Kitty. 

She joined her husband in Scotland, 


” 


faltered 


say,” 


and inhaled the life-restoring breezes 
of Ben Aber. But when the stalking 
season approached, she showed no 


signs of going elsewhere. Dick asked 
for information, and received a peevish 
reply to the effect that no plans had 
been made. 

“T may go to-morrow; I may stay on 
a bit. I dare say you want me out of 
the way.” 

She flashed a glance upon him, but 
he met her eyes quite steadily. 

“Don’t say those things!” 

“T shall say what I please.” 

Dick nodded, wondering whether it 
would be wise to write to Min, putting 
him off; but such a course, at the last 
moment, would not only bitterly dis- 
appoint the young fellow, but also pro- 
voke Kitty’s suspicions. Afterward it 
occurred to him that he might have 
taken counsel with Dorothy, but it was 
not his habit to take counsel with any- 
body. It may be added, in extenuation, 
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that if ever a man was justified in pla- 
cing faith in himself, Dick was he. 

Finally, when Min arrived, Kitty was 
still in possession. At the first glance 
she amended her judgment. Here was 
no boy assuredly, but a man, with a 
man’s strength of body and mind. Now 
Kitty could no more resist making her- 
self pleasant to a man than a cat can 
resist eating fish. Boys she disliked; 
men amused her, and agreeably tickled 
her appetite for excitement. It is cer- 
tain that she would not have looked 
at Min had another man _ presented 
himself. Faute de mieux she culti- 
vated him, and because he was hand- 
some made a fuss over him. We have 
Min’s own testimony in a letter written 
to Dorothy about this time that Lady 
Gasgoyne angled in vain for his friend- 
ship. 


I’m having a ripping time, and Sir Richard 
has lent me a rifle and given me a salmon- 
rod. We come home late, dine, and go to 
bed at ten sharp. After dinner I play piquet 
with Lady Gasgoyne. She’s been awfully 
nice to me, but, Mumsie, I can’t bear her. 
It seems beastly to write this under her own 
roof, but there it is. She rags Sir Richard, 
even before the servants; and he never says 
a word in reply, although if she rubs it in 






too hard he talks to his dog. If I married a 
woman like that I should always have a dog 
handy. we are supposed to be 
roughing luxury is something which 


quite sta; me. Lady G. is supposed to 
be on the strictest diet, but she does go Nap 
all the same! I feel a beast, but you told me 
to tell you everything. 


When Dorothy read this, Dick’s con- 
duct in running the risk of discovery 
struck her as selfish, and yet, on con- 
sideration, she told herself that such a 
risk was small, and that Gasgoyne must 
not be held accountable for his wife’s 
change of plan. Lying awake at night, 
she computed the odds against Truth 
popping out of her well. Dick made 
similar calculations; each considered 
what questions might be put to Min and 
what answers he would make. If he 
happened to allude to his first meeting 
with Dick at Margate, Kitty might ex- 
press surprise, but Dick’s wits could be 
relied upon in such an unlikely emer- 
gency. 

Kitty, however, discovered part of 
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the truth in the most natural way. Min 
arrived at Ben Aber with a camera, the 
first he had ever possessed, and in those 
days not so common an object as now. 
After using up his first roll of films he 
sent them to be developed, and the fin- 
ished proofs were forwarded to Suth- 
erland. Among these happened to be 
a snap shot of Dorothy; not a bad like- 
ness for a first attempt. Min was 
aware that no photographs of his moth- 
er were in existence, so far as he knew. 
Again and again he had entreated her 
to be taken, as often she had refused. 
That she had any reason for such re- 
fusal never, naturally enough, entered 
his head; and one of the delights con- 
nected with the new toy was the re- 
flection that he would snap shot his 
adorable mother secretly, and surprise 
her with the finished proof. 

Almost the first person to whom he 
showed the photograph was Kitty. She 
did not recognize it at once; that is to 
say, she perceived that young Armine’s 
mother bore a resemblance to somebody 
she had known, a somebody to whom 
she was unable to assign a name. Min, 
you may be sure, had sung his mother’s 
praises loudly. She was the best in 
the world, his great pal, a ripping good 
sort. One can hear his enthusiastic, 
ingenuous tones, and see the sparkle in 
his eyes, the smile on his lips, the flush 
in his young cheeks. Even Kitty, who 
found such outpourings tiresome as a 
rule, was impressed by this filial devo- 
tion. 

“Your mother has a charming face,’ 
she murmured, staring at the photo- 
graph. 

They were alone, sitting upon a 
bench outside the lodge, a place which 
commanded a delightful view of the 
Shin and the moors stretching, far as 
the eye could see, in a southerly direc- 
tion. To the north rose the splendid 
peak of Ben Klibreck, to the west were 
Ben Hope, Ben Hee, and the superb 
crags of Ben Loyal. Dick had just 
started, having the farthest beat on the 
forest, and Min was waiting for the 
“machine” to come round which would 


, 


carry him to another beat, where stalk- 
er and gillie were awaiting him. 
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The day was a fine one of late Sep- 
tember, cloudless, but with enough 
breeze to make stalking practicable, and 
with that crisp feeling in the air indi- 
cating frost and the absence of midges. 

“She’s ten times as good-looking as 
that,” said Min. 

“Her face reminds me of some one. 


What was your mother’s maiden 
name?” 
“Middleton. Dorothy Middleton. 


Her father was a doctor.” 

“Middleton! That conveys nothing 
to me, and yet——” 

She returned the photograph, which 
Min placed with the others in an en- 
velope just as his trap appeared. As 
he was slipping the photographs into 
his pocket, Kitty said: ‘You'll spoil 
them if you ‘crawl.’ Give them to me. 
Good luck and blood on the knife!” 

A second later the machine rattled 
off. 

“A nice boy,” murmured Kitty. 

She opened the envelope and gazed 
steadily at Dorothy’s face. 

“Middleton,” she murmured. “Doro- 
thy Middleton. Why——” 

Her brow contracted. The name 
Dorothy reminded her of Doll Fairfax, 
who had been engaged to Dick. Then 
she remembered Doll’s face. With a 
gasp, she saw that same face, not much 
changed, staring at her out of the piece 
of cardboard in her hand. 

“He is her son, her son!” 

An instant later the inevitable corol- 
lary presented itself: ‘“That’s why 
Dick is so kind to him.” 

She sat frowning, trying to recall 
what had been said of the broken en- 
gagement and Dorothy Fairfax’s mys- 
terious disappearance. Dick had told 
her little; even during the first days of 
their engagement she could remember 
how curtly he had answered her ques- 
tions, how plainly he had shown that 
the loss of Dorothy had left an open 
wound. Why had she told the boy that 
her maiden name was Middleton? 
There had been gossip about Dorothy 
Fairfax; she had dropped out of May- 
fair; she was never seen in East An- 


glia. Why? 


We have said that Kitty was clever. 
Perhaps she was most clever in just 
such problems as this, because, invaria- 
bly, she suspected guile, being guileful 
herself. Bit by bit she pieced together 
a certain theory. She knew that Gas- 
goyne had tried to find Dorothy Fair- 
fax after his return from Afghanistan; 
she knew that Dorothy had hidden her- 
self somewhere. According to young 
Armine, the first years of his life had 
been passed in Touraine. Why? To 
Kitty it seemed incomprehensible that 
any young and attractive woman should 
live alone in an obscure corner of 
France, unless there existed an impera- 
tive reason for such exile. Again, why 
did this young fellow speak so fervently 
of his mother, and never mention his 
father? Who was Armine? 

Suddenly the truth smote her with a 
violence that caused her to spring wild- 
ly to her feet. In a blinding flash she 
saw Min’s paternity plainly stamped 
upon his face. He had Dick’s color- 
ing, his fine, athletic figure, and even 
certain tricks of manner. In character, 
temperament, and ability the pair were 
like as peas. Why had she not seen the 
resemblance before? 

Her hands trembled as she looked at 
her watch. It was just ten o’clock. 
The train left Lairg at noon, reaching 
Euston at eight the next morning. Be- 
ing a creature habitually governed by 
impulse, Kitty determined to leave the 
lodge at once, before the men returned. 
She felt that she must obtain further 
evidence before she confronted her hus- 
band. Her husband! How dared he 
bring this bastard here? And doubt- 
less he was seeing the other woman 
often; they had arranged this little 
comedy; they were laughing in their 
sleeves, immeasurably amused at her 
blindness and fatuity. At the same 
moment she was conscious of an ex- 
traordinary physical exhilaration. Las- 
situde and indifference gave place to a 
vital and vivifying excitement. She 
told herself that she was strong; able 
to carry out a campaign against shame- 
lessness and lies; able to expose them 
mercilessly, to destroy them and their 
works, 

















HER 


She went into the lodge and told her 
maid to pack up at once. 

Traveling south she grew calmer— 
the presence of a lynx-eyed maid ex- 
acted calmness—for she was telling 
herself that if her husband had played 
with love, he had slaved for ambition. 
And within a few months his supreme 
ambition was likely to be gratified. He 
had shown great ability in Parliament, 
both as a debater and as an indefatiga- 
ble worker on c and 
purse had been placed unreservedly at 
the disposition of It was an 
open secret that the iance of that 
party in power was largely due to Gas- 
goyne and the newspapers controlled 
by him. The dime damnée of the prime 
minister intimated, in confidence, 


mmittees his 
his party. 


contint 


had 
of course, that such services would be 
rewarded with a seat in the cabinet. 
“T hold him in the palm of my hand 
she thoucht. 
She reached Winchester late upon the 


” 
’ 


following day. The maid was left in 
Carlton House Terrace. Excitement 
still sustained and fortified an other- 


wise tired and jaded woman. It is pos- 
sible that for the first time in her life 
she had become oblivious of herself and 
of everything save the gratification of 
curiosity and revenge. None the less, 


she went to the George Inn and pre- 
pared herself for the battle as if for 
a garden-party, putting on a smart 


dress, touching up her complexion, and 
satisfying herself that every dyed hair 
upon her head was in its place. She 
hoped to find Dorothy unprepared, pos- 
sibly in shabby clothes, and therefore 
at a disadvantage. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Susan Judkins opened the door after 
the cab had set Kitty down at the gate 
of the small, semi-detached villa in St. 
Cross Road. was now on the 
shady side of sixty, but she told herself 
triumphantly that she neither looked 
nor felt her age. Moreover, her in- 
stincts were as keen as of yore. She 
said afterward that she divined trouble 
as soon as she saw the stranger’s face; 


Susan 
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she knew it had come home when she 
heard the name. 

“I have come from Scotland to see 
Mrs. Armine. Is she at home? I am 
Lady Gasgoyne.” 

“Not at home, my lady.” 

Susan stared impassively at the dyed 
fringe just above the green eyes which 
sparkled with excitement. Dorothy was 
at home, but the faithful Susan had no 
intention whatever of introducing an 
infuriated enemy, armed cap-a-pie, into 
the presence of a defenseless and un- 
suspecting mistress. 

‘Are you quite sure? 

“Quite sure, my lady.” 

“When will she be in?” 

“She may be in about dinner-time. 
Leastways, she is not dining out.” 

The baffled Kitty produced a‘card- 
case and scribbled an address upon a 
card. 

“I am stopping the night at the 
George. I will come back after dinner, 
unless Mrs. Armine prefers to call upon 
me at the hotel.” 

“Very good, my lady.” 

Susan shut the door and glanced at 
the thin piece of pasteboard in her hand. 
Her expression was composed as she 
murmured: “We've waited eighteen 
years for this, and we can wait five 
minutes longer.” 

She went back to the pantry, where, 
securely locked up in a cupboard, stood 
a bottle of ginger wine used by Susan 
in moments of depression or when the 
weather turned cold. Of this cordial 
she full dose, eying the card 
upon the dresser as if it were a cobra. 
Dorothy was in her garden, a narrow 
strip at the back, full of flowers which 
she cultivated herself. Susan put back 
the bottle of ginger wine, and slammed 
the cupboard door. 

“Lor’! How wicked she looked 

The faithful creature wiped the per- 
spiration from her forehead. Ina sense 
she realized that she was the innocent 
party to a crime; about to shatter, for- 
ever, perhaps, the sweet peace of that 
garden yonder, to turn it into a deso- 
lating wilderness. The soft, mellow 
tone of the Winchester buildings had 
suffused itself over Susan, softening 


” 


took a 


” 
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some hard angles and lines. Upon her 
the moss had grown imperceptibly, as 
she had taken firmer and deeper root 
in the Hampshire soil. Winchester 
satisfied her; it was preeminently quiet 
and respectable, and English. The deep 
tones of the cathedral bell were celes- 
tial music to this ancient handmaiden, 
whose life had been one long service. 
From her pantry window she could see 
the policeman on his beat. Soldiers 
marched up and down the St. Cross 
Road past the cemetery in which Su- 
san had, in fancy, selected a snug rest- 
ing-place where, in the words of the 
old song, she would “do nothing for- 
ever and ever” after the interminable 
labors of sixty years. 

“Another bubble bust,” said Susan, 
wiping her eyes now. 

She had the habit of speaking aloud, 
particularly when she happened to be 
deeply moved. Although she had pre- 
dicted discovery, its fulfilment exasper- 


ated her, because, like Dorothy, she 
had grown to believe herself secure. 
Those unfortunate persons who are 


constrained to live in countries where 
terrible earthquakes have once taken 
place or upon the slopes of volcanoes, 
will sympathize with Susan Judkins. 

“Well, Susan, the fish has not come, 
I see.” 

In silence Susan held out Lady Gas- 
goyne’s card, which she carried hidden 
in her hand instead of on a salver, so 
that the expression of her face might 


prepare Dorothy for an abominable 
surprise. 
“She came here, as that other one 


did, to tear your heart out, but this 
time I wasn’t fool enough to let her 
in.” 

“Ah!” sighed Dorothy, as the card 
fluttered to the ground. Then for a 
moment mistress and servant—or shall 


we say, rather, friend and friend ?— 
gazed at each other. 

“You think she knows?” faltered 
Dorothy. 


“T know she knows.” 
“Tf she has told—Min!” 
“She hasn’t yet,” said Susan grimly. 


“Tf she had, he’d have been here first, 
bless his heart!” 





“God help us, Susan!” 
“Amen, m’m.” 
Dorothy drew off her gardening 


gauntlets, and gazed steadily at the gar- 
den once used as a bare yard for hang- 
ing out washing, now fragrant with 
the roses she had planted. Susan fol- 
lowed her thought unerringly. 


“We're going to be turned out o’ 
paradise.” 
And at this doleful prophecy Doro- 


thy plucked up spirit. 

“T shall fight for our paradise,” she 
said. Then, as Susan mumbled Kitty’s 
message, Dorothy’s face brightened. 

“Susan, how clever you have been. 
If you had let her in, the place would 
never have seemed the same again. Of 
course I shall go to the hotel.” 

Susan began to shake. 

“Susan!” 

“Oh, ma’am; oh, Miss Dorothy, you’ll 
own up now?” 

“Own up—what ?” 


“About the other. You must, you 
must—for your own sake. Master Min 
is a man; he can bear it, but you— 
oh!” 


She burst into sobs. Dorothy tried 
to comfort her, stroked her rough, 
worn hands, led her to a bench, and sat 
down beside her. 

“That’s why I wouldn’t let her in. 
I wanted to speak to you first. And, 
oh, my poor lamb, if you'll let me, I'll 
speak to her. Wouldn't that be better 
than ginger wine! I’d bring her to her 
knees. Miss Dorothy, let me step up 
to the hotel with the certificate and the 
letter. I won't let ’em out of my hands. 
You ain't fit to deal with her, because 
you're generous, and pincher is written 
plain on her face. Well, I know more 
about pinching than even she does. Let 
me go, Miss Dorothy!” 

Dorothy kissed her. 

“Does that mean—yes ?” 

“T must go,” said Dorothy firmly. 
Then, with a gentle shake, she added: 
“And I expect when I come back I shall 
want something very nice to eat. You 
mustn’t neglect my dinner, you dear 
old Susan. No, don’t say anything, but 
believe that I am not afraid, that I can 
hold—my own.” 
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“You mean Master Min.” 

“Yes; 1 mean him—my son.” 

She spoke the words proudly. <A 
slightly bent and broken Susan went 
back into the house. 


Meantime, Lady Gasgoyne had re- 
turned to the hotel, and, feeling like her 
humbler sister in need of a cordial, had 
ordered a pint of champagne. Susan 
had not imposed upon her for a mo- 
ment. She recognized a confidential 
servant, and guessed that as such Su- 
san had instructions. 

The champagne produced this imme- 
diate effect. It stimulated Kitty’s in- 
telligence. She told herself that a slight 
delay might be made profitable. In her 
haste she had neglected a cardinal prin- 
ciple of warfare. She had rushed, so 
to speak, upon the enemy without first 
acquiring all the knowledge at her dis- 
position. As the waiter was uncork- 
ing the champagne, she asked a ques- 
tion: “Did he know a Mr. Noél 
Armine, who had played in the Win- 
chester Eleven?” The waiter knew the 
young gentleman, and his mother, a 
sweet lady, much respected in the close 
and out of it. Within five minutes 
Kitty had squeezed this orange dry. As 
the man was leaving the room, she 
told him to show Mrs. Armine up if 
she happened to call. Then, for the 
second time, she examined herself in 
the glass. Her nose being slightly red, 
she powdered it, smiling maliciously. 
She bit her lips, frowning, because they 
looked blue. 

Some twenty minutes 
entered the room. 

The two women had not met for 
nearly nineteen vears, and in each the 
work of time was curiously contrasted. 
At first glance an unobservant stranger 
might have pronounced Kitty the 
younger-looking of the two. Her hair, 
of the then fashionable auburn tint, sur- 
mounted a face which was really an ad- 
mirable work of art; her figure was 
youthful and supple. But if the actual 
skin was free from wrinkles, if no gray 
hairs appeared among the auburn 
tresses, if the lines of the figure were 
those of a girl, still the general impres- 


later Dorothy 
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sion of youth revealed mercilessly the 
solid reality of age. An old, jaded 
woman assumed the mask of youth. 
Dorothy realized almost with violence 
that Dick’s wife was worn out, a bog- 
gard of a woman, painted and be- 
decked. 

What Kitty saw is not so easily de- 
scribed. Dorothy had come straight 
from her garden, where she had spent 
sO many serene and pleasant hours. 
About her hung the faint fragrance of 
her upon her face and in he 
eyes lay the glow which even in dark- 
November to emanate from 
places long warmed by sun. Youthful 
in appearance none could call her. The 
hair growing thickly with a natural 
wave was still brown, but lines lay 
about the clear eyes and_ beautiful 
mouth; the figure had assumed the gra- 
cious dignity of the prime of life; and, 
perhaps, the dominant note of the whole 
personality was a certain sweet austeri- 
ty of bearing which stood for, and ex- 
pressed subtly, all that she had lost and 
gained. Kitty, regarding her with en- 
vious eyes, hating her furiously, per- 
ceived this, and, perceiving it, realized 
her own inferiority. As the door 
closed she broke into a shrill laugh. 
Her first words were: “How virtuous 
you look, Dorothy Fairfax!” 

Dorothy paused, shocked by the pas- 
sion which convulsed the other, trying 
to find a phrase adequate for such a 
moment. Then she became conscious 
that the other would find the phrases, 
that she would need all her fortitude 
to listen to them in silence. Kitty came 
nearer, trembling with suppressed ex- 
citement. 

“T know everything.” 

“Everything, Lady Gasgoyne ?” 

Her quiet voice exasperated the other 
beyond endurance. Carefully consid- 
ered sentences faded out of her mind. 
She became primal, elemental; her fin- 
gers curled inward, she showed her 
teeth in a snarling smile. 

“Don’t pose to me!” 

Dorothy’s face showed at this instant 
an unmistakable gladness. Kitty’s dis- 


roses; 


est seems 


ordered violence indicated plainly that 
she did not know—everything. 
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“What do you know, Lady Gas- 
goyne?” 

“That you are a fraud and a hypo- 
crite, living here in the odor of sancti- 
ty, when you ought to be in-——” 

“Stop,” said Dorothy, holding up her 
hand. “I have come here at your re- 
quest; I will answer your questions, but 
at the first word of abuse I go.” 

“My husband is the father of Noél 
Armine. Armine, indeed! There never 
was an Armine.” 

“How did you find this out?” 

“How did I find it out? Well, Ill 
tell you. You may be sure that my hus- 
band and your son did not betray you.” 

“IT am quite sure of that.” 

“How you dared to send that boy to 
my house——” She stopped, gasped 
for breath, and began again: ‘He had 
a photograph of you; he showed it to 
me yesterday morning.” 

“A photograph of me? Impossible.” 

“He had taken you himself, so he 
told me—as a surprise.” She laughed 
shrilly. “I recognized it at once.” 

“And you told him?’ 

The sharp anxiety of the question be- 
trayed Dorothy’s true feelings, so care- 
fully suppressed till now. The other 
was quick enough to understand. 

“No; I didn’t tell him. I'm rather 
sorry I didn’t. That would have hurt 
you, eh? Well, there’s no hurry. I 
will tell him—and everybody else. No, 
I didn’t tell him. He and his precious 
father went stalking; I packed my 
things and came -here to make sure 
first. They think I’ve gone to Lon- 
don.” 

“Thank God!” said Dorothy. Then 
impulsively she burst out: ‘You won't 
tell him—the boy, you will be merciful 
not to me, but to him, won’t you?” 

“Why should I be merciful ?” 

“Because——” She hesitated, with a 
hesitation which may have seemed to 
Kitty guileful. We know, of course, 
that the darling desire to keep her secret 
from a probably unscrupulous and cer- 
tainly indiscreet woman obsessed. Al- 
most desperately she played her last 
card. 

“Lady Gasgoyne, if I take all the 
blame to myself, if I swear to you that 






I have only met your husband half a 
dozen times since Noél’s birth, and only 
then to speak of things which concern 
the boy; if I add that your husband 
never knew till long after your mar- 
riage that there was a child, if I as- 
sure you solemnly that I hid the fact of 
Noél’s birth from both of you and that 
mere chance revealed it, if I admit that 
I was weak and foolish, nothing else 
but weak and foolish, inasmuch as I let 
Noél go to Ben Aber, if I promise now 
to take him and myself out of your 
life, surely, surely you will respect his 
innocence——”’ 

“Innocence!” 

“Yes, innocence. He—-he believes me 
to be the best and purest creature in 
the world—ah!” 

The exclamation was provoked by 
Kitty’s shrill laugh; a laugh that 
sounded uncanny, almost a danger- 
signal. Dorothy had had too much 
experience in sick-rooms not to be sensi- 
ble that such a laugh indicated disin- 
tegration, the loss of self-control, per- 
haps—insanity. At once pity took the 
place of indignation and entreaty. 

“You are not well,” she said, in a 
different voice. - 

“Not well!” The words broke vio- 
lently from the blue lips. “I am well 
enough to expose you.” 

Dorothy moved slowly forward, but 
the other, thinking she was about to 
leave the room, rushed in front ef her, 
seizing the handle of the door. 

“You do not leave me, Dorothy Fair- 
fax, till I have told you what I think 


Dorothy, the stronger physically of 
the two, made no attempt to force an 
egress ; the violence of the speaker made 
her outwardly quiet, almost apathetic; 
but within hatred of the woman who 
had supplanted her revived, rose ma- 
lignantly vital from cinders she had 
deemed ashes. Her intelligence, always 
acute, apprehended that Kitty’s un- 
bridled tongue would scourge her from 
society, if she did not vindicate her 
purity. That she would lose her home, 
her friends, and—greatest thing of all 
—the respect of her son, who must 
hear the scandal. She made up her 
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mind to speak. Afterward, she might 
demand as a right that the wife of 
Richard Gasgoyne should keep the con- 
fidence inviolate. Thus she would save 
her good name and spare Min an abom- 
inable revelation. She said dully: 

“Noél is your husband’s son, not 
mine. His mother, who died in giving 
him birth, was an actress. I adopted 
him for Dick’s sake.” 

“W-w-what ?” 

Dorothy repeated the statement, add- 
ing: “I have papers to prove it.” 

“Show them to me.” 

“They are in my dressing-case at 
home.” 

“Oh, you—liar! You 

She shrieked a word to be found in 
Shakespeare and the Bible, but un- 
printable here. Dorothy quivered as if 
a terrific blow had struck her. Color 
left her face. Then, controlling her- 
self, she raised her hand and said sol- 
emnly: “I call God to witness that I 
have spoken the truth, and that I am a 
pure woman.” 

Afterward, Dorothy wondered 
whether belief or disbelief caused the 
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catastrophe. She seemed to see both 
convictions form themselves upon the 
face so close to hers; each faded, leav- 
ing behind the unmistakable impress of 
excruciating pain. Then a scream rang 
out. Putting her hand to her throat, 
Kitty fumbled and clawed at the fast- 
enings of her dress. 

Dorothy supported her to a sofa and 
rang the bell. Before it was answered, 
Lady Gasgoyne had lost consciousness. 
The waiter, who rushed in suspiciously 
soon, was despatched for a doctor; the 
housekeeper appeared with such re- 
storatives as could be snatched up at 
a moment’s notice, and endeavored to 
force a few drops of brandy between 
the rigid jaws. 

Before the doctor came Dorothy 
knew that silence had been imposed 
upon the lips which had reviled her. 
The man made a swift examination, 
shaking his head, protruding an omi- 
nous lower lip as he bent over the body. 
Then he looked at Dorothy and the 
circle of awed’ faces. 

“She is dead,” he declared, with au- 
thority. ‘“‘Nothing can be done.” 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 





THE CRY OF 


THE WEARY 


ANGLED is the forest, 
Overgrown the way; 
Will ye then despise me 
If I go astray? 


F’en the sun is setting, 


tho’ I pray 


for light; 


Darker grows the forest, 
Faster falls the night. 


Heart-sore with the trying, 
Weary, wan, and frail; 

Will ye then condemn me 
If at last I fail? 


Rose IsHBet GREELY. 
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LONG time ago I re- 
member seeing in 
Punch a picture of a 
pretty, discontented- 
looking girl holding 
racket, at her elbow 
an older lady appar- 
ently engaged in sooth- 
ing or sympathizing with her, and, 

the background, several young men and 
maidens about to embark in boats 
upon a vaguely suggested river. The 
lines underneath were somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

“What is the matter, dear?” the old 
lady is represented as asking. 

‘They are all so selfish, aunt,” says 
the girl, ‘and I hate selfishness.” 

“How are they selfish?” 

“Oh, they all want to.go on the river 
when J want to play tennis.” 

That is the constant cry of the com- 
plaining spirit—the selfishness of others ; 
and to even the most reasonable of us 
there come days when it seems as if all 
the world wished to go on the river and 
leave us to play tennis alone. But, then, 
we have the grace to be ashamed of 
ourselves—to admit that we were (per- 
haps) to be blamed—before the sun 
goes down upon our anger; whereas 
the perpetual fault-finder is never in 
the wrong. Sometimes meek under im- 
position, and sometimes wrathful, but 
never in the wrong. 

The blind spot which we are told 
exists in the eyes of all of us must be 
permanently between the complainer 
and the vision of her egotism (I say 
“her” advisedly, for there are more 











complainers among women _ than 
among men), and she is always a mar- 
tyr to the selfishness, the heedlessness, 
even the cruelty, of her fellow crea- 
tures, when she is not—like Mrs. Gum- 
midge—marked out as the special vic- 
tim of fate. 

Often the external circumstances of 
her life are prosperous, yet more things 
in the world turn out badly for her than 
for any one else. She may live in a pal- 
ace, but if—in consequence of her ad- 
vice having been disregarded—the pal- 
ace is one magnificent mistake from 
foundation to roof, how can she be ex- 
pected to find pleasure in an existence 
passed between its walls? Some people 
are so fortunate in carrying out their 
ideas! But she has no luck! The 
architect has shown himself the most 
obstinate, the most neglectful, the most 
abandoned of his kind. Nothing is as 
she planned it. The closet room is in- 
sufficient, the great hall chimney has 
manifested a disposition to smoke in 
easterly storms; none of the wall- 
spaces fit the furniture she ordered, or 
collected, abroad. Three times has she 
been obliged to change the decoration 
of the drawing-rooms, twice of the di- 
ning-room, and once of the library— 
which isn’t right yet—and “that man” 
has sent in the most enormous bill for 
extras! “As if he ought not to be only 
too glad of any opportunity to please 
mc, when he owes his early prestige 
entirely to my family, my dear. But 
gratitude is a thing you must not expect 
in this world!” 

It is, perhaps, unfair to have taken 





this lamentation (which is common to 
all the “newly edificed”’ ; a construction- 
ist cry that breaks at times from the 
kindliest soul) as typical of the con- 
stant complainer, but it is the- outer 
shell of her woe often enough. And 
next to her house there is her husband. 
So impossible is it for that worthy man 
to be right (except at the wrong times), 
that one wonders in what callow mo- 
ment of early mental bewilderment she 
happened to accept him and his fortune. 
To the casual observer he seems a 
large-hearted, honest, capable sort of 
person, worth six of her, but after one 
has been told a dozen times that “Willy 
is so fussy,” and yet “won't take any 
trouble, and leaves everything for her 
to arrange,” that his “temper is a little 
uncertain, and she may be peculiar, but 
she does object to being sworn at,” that 
he “means to be generous, poor soul, 
but he really doesn’t know how to spend 
money,’ and that she wishes he 
“wouldn’t try to tell stories, because 
he always forgets the point,” etc., one 
insensibly begins to form a poorer opin- 
ion of Willy, even while one suspects 
Mrs. Willy of being the half-uncon- 
scious cat she is. Half-unconscious be- 
cause she has for so long allowed her- 
self to depreciate her husband in her 
thoughts that she is hardly aware how 
often the thoughts find expression. 
And here let it be said to all ladies 
—complainers or non-complainers— 
whose super-refinement writhes under 
the rough simplicity of their yoke- 
fellows, whose tact is outraged by their 
blundering, and whose acute sensitive- 
ness suffers for their every fault be- 
fore, as well as after, it has been com- 
mitted—let it be said to all these that 
the attitude of deprecation, the attempt 
to prevent criticism by forestalling it is 
a mistake. That to ignore failings is 
often to conceal them, and that to keep 
the good qualities of a person continual- 
ly before one’s own eyes goes far to 
keep them before the eyes of the world 
as well. So true it is, that we all appear 
to our best advantage before those who 
admire us—intelligently, of course, but 
still warmly—that one is tempted to 
call every goose a swan for the mere 
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pleasure of seeing it arch its neck and 
enjoy its new reflection in smooth wa- 
ters. 

Not that flattery is suggested as a 
steady household diet, but that a gra- 
cious leniency is recommended in the 
family circle. It is wiser to look be- 
yond imperfections, and, above all, to 
leave off condemning people for fall- 
ing short of whatever ideal we happen 
to have set up for them. And yet to 
those we love best we are apt to be, 
for that very reason, the most censori- 
ous. We so earnestly desire that they 
shall fill out the image we have cre- 
ated, that, like Procrustes with his aw- 
ful bed, we are forever stretching the 
too-short and lopping off the overlong 
to fit it. And it won’t do. No one 
quite fulfils any one else’s idea of him. 
In the characters of even our nearest 
and dearest, there will always be places 
that we must pass with shut eyes—do- 
ing as we would be done by. If our 
eyes insist upon seeing, we had better, 
in nine cases out of ten, keep our 
tongues from comment. In the art of 
living with others (an art of which we 
have hardly mastered the first prin- 
ciples before death overtakes us), the 
golden silence has often more weight 
than the silver speech, and a little men- 
tal near-sightedness is very conducive 
to peace. 

There is no restful vagueness, how- 
ever, in the vision of the constant com- 
plainer. She perceives only too clearly, 
on all sides of her, things which ought 
to be corrected; and she can’t forget 
them. Over and above her husband's 
character—a source of commentaries as 
voluminous as Czesar’s—there is his ca- 
reer, which, needless to say, is not the 
one she would have chosen for him. 
He should have been a diplomat, so she 
tells one (not from any inherent fitness 
on his part for such a position, but be- 
cause she has all the simple democrat’s 
unconscious longing to shine trium- 
phantly in court circles), and he is only 
a stock-broker! Successful, of course 
(and he had need to be to satisfy the 
latest demands in living expenses), but 
still a stock-broker, whose heart is in 
his business. She bewails herself a 
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good deal about owning a man who is 
tied to the marketplace, but she would 
bewail herself a good deal more if he 
were tied to her apron-string. 

(It is a curious fact that the career of 
a husband either keeps him too much at 
home or takes him too frequently away. 
The career that would leave him exact- 
ly the right proportion of hours with 
his family has not yet been invented. ) 

“Willy’s career,” callously indiffer- 
ent to her wishes, continues along its 
own lines. Then, in spite of her train- 
ing, her boys seem to be scientifically, 
instead of socially, inclined, and one of 
them—the obstinate one with his fa- 
ther’s disposition—shows signs of mar- 
rying early and entirely to please him- 
self. Her daughter, who made the mis- 
take of growing up into a dark nymph 
when she wanted a blond fairy, has the 
most unsympathetic sterling qualities 
that any one ever lived in the same 
house with. Her servants—whom she 
dismisses in a body when anything goes 
wrong,and in batches whenever she goes 
away for a few months—are the most 
ungrateful, unreliable, idle, incapable set 
of creatures a housekeeper was ever 
cursed by. People she has befriended 
are always treating her with ingrati- 
tude, and people she has not been able 
to befriend are her bitter enemies. It 
is perfectly astounding the number of 
enemies a perfectly blameless woman 
may acquire! And they behave so bad- 
ly to her! Nobody could conceive— 
unless she told them—of the open af- 
fronts she has been obliged (publicly) 
to notice and return; the covert injuries 
she has managed to unearth and repay 
in kind. And then there are dear 
friends who do dearly unfriendly 
things, or at least have the credit of 
it. Half of whom seem to spend their 
time in making comments which the 
other half repeat. Who deliberately set 
out—‘‘Oh, my dear, you mayn’t believe 
it, but it’s true, all the same’—to ca- 
jole her husband, copy her clothes, and 
offer her cook larger wages to leave 
her. Even inanimate objects conspire 
to annoy her. She wears emeralds 
when she infinitely prefers rubies; she 
—at least, Willy—has a yacht, when she 


detests An automobile that 


sailing. 
doesn’t entirely suit her is worse than 


none at all. The truth is, she has a 
great deal too much of everything, and 
can afford herself as many fancies as 
she has leisure to indulge in. Life 
has grown to have only the meaning of 
its surroundings, and the more perfect 
and particular one is able to make these, 
the more critical one is in the making. 
“Hence these tears.” 

And yet not entirely hence, either, 
for Mrs. Flannigan, of. the tenement- 
house, who has little leisure and no sur- 
roundings worth mentioning, displays 
many evidences of the same disposition. 
The expression “Bad cess to him!” fol- 
lows her husband’s name as regularly 
as if it were hyphened to it. Her heart 
is always “fairly scalded” with the chil- 
dren’s behavior. If she has work, it’s 
“fit to Gie she is with the rheumatics 
in her hinch-bone” (a mysterious joint 
which appears to give her relations 
quite as much uneasiness as it does her- 
self), and if she has not work it is 
the fault of “spalpeens, who’d l’ave an 
honest, willin’ woman to starve before 
they'd lift a finger to her.” Her 
grievances against the lady across the 
court (who shares the same clothes- 
line) are not to be named—at least, 
are not to be repeated in the language 
in which she names them; and what 
with the school-inspector, who will not 
let Micky junior “earn the kape of him” 
by all-day coal-collecting expeditions to 
the yard “foraninst,” and the house-in- 
spector, who won't allow the collected 
coals to rest in their natural home, the 
bath-tub, and who objects to a hetero- 
geneous assemblage of domestic goods 
on the fire-escape, there are few days 
in Mrs. Flannigan’s existence when the 
voice of her lamentation does not rise 
shrilly through the circumambient air. 


To bow to circumstances—even those 
that force unwelcome learning upon 


one’s son, and cleanliness upon oneself* 
—to make the best of things as they 
are, and, according to the wisdom of 
the good “Uncle Tom,” think on one’s 
“marcies,” no more occurs to that cross- 
grained old Irishwoman than it would 
to utter her objurgations in Greek. She 











is hard-featured, and poor, and crabbed 
from ill-borne privation; Mrs. “Willy” 
is handsome, and rich, and critical from 
ill-sustained prosperity ; yet the disposi- 
tion that sees offense in any person or 
thing that in the least degree opposes 
their will or whims is one that they 
share in common. And it is a disposi- 
tion that, as the saying is, does not 
“make for happiness.” 

There is another ¢ 
ers, a much more subtle class, who are 
ever-recurrent martyrs to their own 
sense of duty; their own desire to keep 
the whole universe 
while they mind the business and bear 
the burdens of everybody with whom 
they come in contact. Their spirit is 
only too willing, and they guide it by 
the good old rule of “Put yourself in 
his place,” or “Do as you would be 
done by.” But the flesh is weak, and 
sometimes it falls to bemoaning itself 
half-way through its work for very 
weariness, and sometimes dire mistakes 
are made in putting oneself in the place 
of others, and a great deal of hurt feel- 
ing follows sed = ingratitude. 
Kindly intentions take it very hard 
when they are unrecognized, and out of 
the full heart the mouth speaketh. 

It is quite possible to think too much 
and do too much for people, and very 
easy to say too much when they do not 
show themselves thankful enough for 
unnecessary effort. The world must be 


] aggrieved souls, for 


lass of complain- 
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overfull of 
can hardly travel any 
public conveyance without hearing of 
their injuries 

“You'd think from the way she 
treated me it was my hat was bein’ al- 
tered and not hers. ‘Why didn’t you 
leave it be?’ Vhy, mommer,’ 
I says, ‘it looked real old-fashioned.’ 
And it did, too. ‘Well, I won't never 
put it on my head with that parrot-pie 
on it,’ she says. And me sittin’ up till 
midnight to finish it! I declare I'd 
like to have given her a good knock, if 
she was my mother. It seems, some- 
times, as if there wasn’t no pleasin’ 
her. Old people’s that contrary! I 


one 


distance in any 


she says. 


suppose I went to a dozen stores before 
I found just the kind of birds I wanted 
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—I saw a hat on the avenue with them 
first—and she said she’d asked me for 
a black feather! As if I didn’t know 
better what was wore. My, but folks 
is hard to live with when they get 
queer !” 

And a sympathetic friend, who prob- 
ably has a recalcitrant mother of her 
own, murmurs assent, and administers 
consolation. 

On the other side of the car, or om- 
nibus, perhaps, fathers are being just 
as unsatisfactory, as—owing to the su- 
per-perverseness of the male nature— 
one might be sure they would be. One 
lady has an invalid father, and the 
things that that poor old man does not 
do that he ought to do, and will.do that 
he ought not to do, would fill a vol- 
ume. The other is suffering from the 
care of a parent of too healthy and 
wilful a disposition. Who eats and 
drinks and sleeps to please himself in 
the most troublesome way, and whose 
speedy downfall is looked for at any 
moment. The impossibility of control- 
ling the aged is a complaint that is 
heard on all sides. 

The capable woman, too, has a long 
list of woes, which begins generally 
with “Just let me tell you what I had 
to do to-day.” And then she does tell 
you. At what time she got up (or 
“arose,” if she is truly elegant in her 
guage), and with what small trial 
the day began. What went wrong with 
the children’s breakfast, 
they How many notes and tele- 
phone messages she had to answer be- 
her What she had to do 
down-town, and how she did or couldn't 
do it. How late she was for lunch. 
What a dreadful quarrel had occurred 
among the servants. How she had to 
hold a court of justice then and there. 


and how cross 
were. 


fore own. 


What they said and she said. What 
a terrible headache she had in conse- 
quence. How she couldn't lie down 


because she had promised to take a 
friend to drive in the park, and how 
the friend had insisted upon paying 
visits, and had paid visits until. five 
o’clock. How she came home to find 
that, during her absence, the cook had 
left, and she had to see about getting 
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in another directly, because she was ex- 
pecting people to dinner, etc., etc. By 
the time she has finished, and assures 
you that she “often has days like that,” 
you are quite brutal enough not to care 
how many times they occur, if only you 
may be spared the account of them. 

And yet the temptation to pour out 
one’s own troubles—the little, tiresome, 
irritating troubles of every-day life—is 
difficult for the most owlishly wise of 
us to resist. The comparison of our 
particular string of worries with the 
next woman’s has a real fascination- 
only the next woman’s are apt to be 
overhampered by detail. 

I have met one prudent person, how- 
ever, who does not permit herself even 
a mental comment upon the disagree- 
able nature of anything she has to do. 
She holds that to admit its unpleas- 
antness, or concede that one’s attitude 
toward it could permissibly be one of 
repugnance, or to yield to self-pity in 
regard to it, is to weaken one’s power 
of accomplishment. She considers it 


unjustifiable to let anybody see the 
household wheels go round, and prefers 
not to be offered the small change of 
superficial sympathy, or, rather, I 
should say, of sympathy in superficial 
matters. When it comes to deeper 
things, she would ask, with the same 
generosity with which she would give, 
condolence. But for the usual efforts 
of every twenty-four hours, she thanks 
you— no! 

It would be well if more of us could 
follow her example; if the “ready re- 
lief” of recited wrongs did not appeal 
to us so strongly. It is all habit——not 
an attractive habit, either--and should 
be controlled before it gains too much 
headway. Nobody need do it. We 
could iearn to “think on our marcies” 
more than we are at present inclined. 
The only trouble is that when they 
are presented to us (by others) in a 
mass for consideration we find it—as 
the little street boy accused of cigarette 
smoking found it—‘‘Kinder hard to re 
sist a good But!” 
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AMBITION’S TREE 


W* sought the stile beneath the tree; 
The links were grown too warm for play. 


He made his hat a fan for me, 


And ask’d me what 


I’d like to be, 


Since womankind might have her way. 
(Ah, well-a-day! 


lf he 


were not a man, he'd see.) 


I leaned against the rustic bar 


And vaguely answer’d: 


Or priestess, maybe 


ora 


“ 


Prophetess, 


star— 


Something enthroned, serene and far; 
A queen, perhaps a mere princess, 
But nothing less.” 
(Oh, sir, the simpleton you are!) 


He moralized: 
He sadly said, 


Will bear but 


‘‘Ambition’s tree,” 
‘’neath which | dwell, 
ashen fruit 


for me.” 


He moralized in phrases free. 
(If I were not a maid I’d tell— 
Ah, well! 


If he were not 


a man—he’d sec.) 
MARGARET BELLE Houston. 
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HE baron looked at the 
trousers reflectively, 
debating between the 
light gray and the 
dark. The momentous 
decision having been 
made and indicated by 
the turn of the eyelid, 
he glanced anew at the pile of corre- 
spondence on the dressing-table, amid 
a bewildering array of toilet accesso- 
ries. If smiles could be subjected to 
chemical analysis, it would be found 
that the baron’s had in it an element of 
malice, a dash of reminiscence, consid- 
erable humor, and no small ameunt of 
relief. 

A gray tie, the exact shade of the 
trousers, having been adjusted by the 
valet’s supple fingers, the coat held and 
its creases doctored deftly, a speck of 
dust flicked from the patent-leather 
pumps by a silk kerchief held at the 
corners and smartly twirled, the folds of 
the trousers’ leg eyed critically, the 
valet gave a look of triumph as an 
artist at a completed canvas. This ap- 
proval was duplicated by the baron as 
he gazed in the cheval-glass. 

The survey completed, the baron 
stood for a moment in deep thought, 
then his taper fingers, whose careful 
manicuring also tested the valet’s skill, 
sought his pocket, and, after a tempo- 
rary eclipse therein, came forth folded 
inward. By a simultaneous movement 
of wrist and hand, the contents were 
made visible; they consisted of four 





silver quarters, some dimes, and a few 
nickels. 

The face of Francois did not change 
its expression. Tle neither advanced 
avidly, nor retreated in disgust. 

A second moment of reflection en- 
sued, while it was evident that the baron 
was busy with a mental sum; then, 
carefully extracting one of the quarters 
from the heap, he tossed it in the air. 

The disk was caught with a dexter- 
ity that matched his own, and deposited 
in a shabby leather purse, where it 
rolled generously free from the erosion 
of companionship. 

“For your breakfast, mon ami,” said 
the baron genially; “and for your din- 
ner.” 

The baron and Francois were good 
comrades, and this familiarity had long 
since bred a contempt for mere con- 
ventions. The careless word and look 
were received with an expression and 
manner which were the sole possessions 
of Francois, neither borrowed nor imi- 
tated from his master; in them one who 
ran or stood still might read respect, 
admiration, and even that devotion 
which is developed by dog or man who 
has companioned with a kindred soul, 
supped sorrow with him, added and sub- 
tracted in his company the largesse and 
bitterness of life. 

The baron plunged his hand anew in 
his pocket, and the silver lining having 
dropped therefrom. drew it forth, gazed 
at it as if to see whether the filthy lucre 
had left a stain, and then tapped the 
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topmost letter with a staccato touch, as 
one who marks time to an inaudible 
quickstep. 

“Tt will soon be over now, my poor 
Francois.” 

At the significant tone, the valet’s 
eye sought an explanation. He noted 
for the first time the deep black border 
on the queerly shaped envelope, the for- 
eign postmark, the legal document un- 
derneath. 

[Ile chang 


er, a way he had when agitated. 


ed from one foot to the oth- 


Sur- 


prise, delight, and then regret, chased 
each other across the face trained to 
withstand the ordinary shocks of eye 


and mind. 

The baron smiled at the betrayal, and 
said slowly: 

“fle has proved himself human at 
last.” 

What he did not say, but what I*ran- 
cois understood, was that he had come 
into his own at last, after five years of 
exile. He could have said, had it been 
necessary, that, instead of living an ex- 
patriate under a name the least signifi- 
cant of the many to which he was en- 
titled, he was now no longer heir to, 
but possessor of, a vast estate in [un- 
gary, where he could ride for days 
through parks and pleasure grounds, 
through hunting-fields and virgin for- 
est, and never encroach on his neigh- 

rights; that in a stately mansion 
in Vienna a retinue of servants awaited 
his return, to dispense, under his au- 
thority, the hospitality for which during 
many generations his family had been 
famous; that he had an unassailable po- 
sition at the most exclusive court in the 
world; a rent-roll and a bank-account 
that could bring a look of respect even 
to the face of an American millionaire. 

All this had come to him through the 
death of a tiresome old man, who had 
hated him because his youth made his 
old age more emphatic, because his heir- 
ship was a constant reminder of the fu- 
ture. 

It was on this account that the baron 
had been hounded to a far country and 
kept there on a meager allowance, 
which it was understood would be 
withdrawn «if he returned or made fla- 


bors’ 





grant his coming greatness at the ex- 
pense of his uncle’s egotism. 

There was something else he might 
have said, had Francois not understood 
so well without the need of speech. 

That there was waiting for him a 
charming cousin, not too near a branch 
of the genealogical tree to make union 
impossible; who had said au revoir to 
him when he rode away one May morn- 
ing, and who he had grown to believe 
would one day be his, with the vast es- 
tate, the title, the appurtenances and 
appendages thereto, a chatelaine-to-be, 
brought up in the tenets of an aristo- 
cratic creed, who knew all the units of 
his name better than he knew them 
himself, and matched its length with 
equal sound and strength, who could 
recite whole paragraphs of the Alma- 
nach de Gotha, who could frown at the 
upstart and court the royal smile; who, 
in a word, knew all the manners and 
modes of a life in which they played so 
integral a part. 

Ife remembered how she looked on 
that memorable morning of farewell; 
and at the thought he dug the ivory- 
tusked paper-knife in the legal docu- 
ment. She would look just the same 
when he returned; a little more sedate, 
perhaps, a little more statuesque; no 
less beautiful, no less good, with an ex- 
pression no less easy to read that she 
was his for the asking. She had seemed 
so necessary a part of his life-to-be then, 
now she had for him the interest of a 
page, read, whose allurement is 
not sufficient to cause its perusal again. 

He took advantage of Francois’ ab- 
sence from the room to sigh—to sigh 
dee ply. 

And then he laughed at the intoler- 
able humor of the situation. Tive years 
before he had cursed his ill luck, cursed 
the loyalty to tradition which made it 
impossible for him to free himself from 
the responsibilities of obedience and pa- 
tience, cursed the new country toward 
which his face was set: cursed every- 
thing and everybody. He had believed 
that his separation from his beautiful 
cousin was partly the cause of this in- 
tolerable revolt. He knew better now; 
knew that she was but the shadow of 


once 

















a ghost amid the gray mists of tradi- 


tions where he had been born and 
bred. 
That was five years ago, and one 


changes much in five years. 

He laughed again and again, as many 
a man before him, and many a man 
after him will laugh at the fate which 
gives so generously after it has stolen 
the zest to enjoy. 

The days for which he had once 
longed with all the ardor of a young, 
untamed nature, now stretched 
him ponderously respectable, ponder- 
ously dull—a burden to which it seemed 
his unaccustomed shoulders could never 
adjust themselves. 

No longer would he and Francois 
steal away from the neighborhood of 
old-fashioned dignity, where he had 
taken up his abode, to find some cheap 
eating-house, where they matched coins 
for the bill, and ate en camaradc; na 
more would they study ways and means, 
defying creditors, and playing fox-and- 
f the wily Reynard; 


be fe re 


hounds, with himself 
no more would be the adventures where 
hunger gives the zest, and where, in lieu 
of the old-fashioned rapier, there is a 
keen-edged wit. 

No more would he be termed “baron 
in jest, a title that had been given him 
as a compliment for his courtly man- 
ners, and as an insult to his mysterious 
origin. No longer would he be pointed 
out as an ineligible to the débutantes, 
and beckoned to by those whose widow- 
hood, either real or assumed, made a 
fetch-and-carry indispensable. No long- 
er was his right at drawing-rooms and 
dinner-tables to be questioned by the 
careless tones and uplifted eyelids of the 
men whose hospitality he had accepted, 
and repaid by attentions to the wives 
whose espionage was distracted and 
hurt vanity appeased by his diplomacy. 

The letter of introduction which had 
opened for him the doors of society in 
America had been carefully phrased. 
The name of the writer was powerful 
enough to effect his entrée, but not pow- 
erful enough to prevent the fact being 
apparent that he was accepted on suf- 
ferance, and that some time he would 
be obliged to appease curiosity and to 


prosperity destroys would disappear. 
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stand away from the wall of another 
man’s wish, against which he had barri- 
caded himself. 

He shook himself free from these 
unpleasant retrospects, and pressed his 
foot on the electric bell. Francois an- 
swered, sleek, impassive, respectful, as 
usual. The effect of this every-day at- 
titude, after the stress of emotions from 
which he had just suffered, was as re- 
freshing as a shower-bath. 

He waved his hand toward the foils 
in the corner, and Francois fetched 
them, tested the buttons, and, handing 
one to him, stood on guard. 

They thrust and parried for a few 
minutes without the disarrangement of 
a fold of linen, then, his mind relieved 
by the exercise, the baron threw the 
handle of the foil to the valet, who 
caught and replaced it. 

The baron fingered his silver coins 
again. 


“Coffee, Francois; cigarettes, and a 


“A cab?” Francois read his mind. 
You know it is a holiday, sir, and the 
banks are closed.” 

The baron sank back in his chair and 
laughed, and Francois cackled in sym- 
pathy. He had less than a dollar in 
his pocket, and no credit. 

Title, fortune, prestige, it would 
seem, had arrived rather opportunely. 
While he was sipping the coffee an 
inspiration came to him. He yielded 
to its allurement, while he tapped the 
saucer reflectively. Perhaps to follow 
it would be to step a little out of the 
path of the “unwritten code,” which, 
even at great inconvenience, he had 
tried to follow, but it could do no real 
harm, and the day stretched before him 
—the last day of freedom. 

To-morrow his identity would be es- 
tablished; with the unlimited credit 
given him his position would be 
changed. He would be written up in 
the papers, interviewed, photographed. 
His adventures would be hinted at; the 
need of secrecy explained; scheming 
mothers, sophisticated ingénues, surly 
hosts would become aware of his ex- 
istence; that rare flavor of life which 


“ 
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There were but a few hours more in 
which he could play the rdle of the 
Master of Misrule, a role he flattered 
himself in which he had never given 
occasion for a criticism of his ability. 

There were but a few hours in which 
he could learn his real status in the 
minds and hearts of three women; one 
with whom he had companioned in the 
moments when “society” and “satiety” 
spelled a single word to him; one with 
whom he had traversed the broad, 
white roads of sweet and inspiring 
thought far from the by-paths and the 
crowded marts where the world amuses 
itself; one whom he had approached 
perilously near the hour when eternity 
and the present come hand-in-hand to 
greet their visitors. It was the thought 
of this hour and this woman that 
caused him to rise and pace restlessly 
about the room, that caused him to 
admit, in a moment of self-betrayal, 
that the merry jest might have some- 
thing beside its superficial meaning as 
its cause of being; then he thrust his 
thought aside, and was once more the 
baron, debonair, ready to live in the 
moment, to find in the day some butter- 
fly pleasure of its own, hiding ever his 
real self as he did his real name and 
rank, 

He ordered the cab. again, and this 
time Francois could not read his hidden 
purpose, nor did he take him into his 
confidence. 

The clock on the mantel struck high 
noon as he started, and ten minutes la- 
ter he alighted before a florid-entranced 
apartment-house, where parallel rows 
of artificial palms and effusive negroes 
had appealed to a chorus-girl’s taste. 

It was the hour when Mayme took 
her déjeuner, and he would be just in 
time to share—he chuckled at the com- 
parison—the eggs a la cocotte, and the 
forced fruit, which Mayme, whose 
taste was exotic, having been born and 
raised in a lumber-camp, could never 
breakfast without. 

He tapped six times on the copper 
knocker, which represented two turtle- 
doves holding a laurel-wreath in their 
beaks, and soon the opened door dis- 
closed the black face and shining teeth 


of Mayme’s maid, who ushered him 
into the tiny apartment, like a bonbon 
box, puffy and perfumed. Chairs, ta- 
ble, and divan were covered with a con- 
fusion of lingerie, and the baron picked 
his way gingerly through the fleeciness 
and ruffles of lace. He would have sat 
on some of them, but the alert eye of 
Diana prevented. 

“Perhaps you'd like the fun of doin’ 
of ’em up?” she inquired satirically. 

The baron shook his head with a ges- 
ture which seemed to deny any wish 
to trespass on forbidden ground, and 
then thrust his stick through the bars 
of the cage, where a parrot sat and 
made a noise like a popping cork. 

This entertainment over, Mayme 
caine in. 

She was in négligée, a pink matinée 
covering her dimpled shoulder, her pet- 
ticoats duplicating in number and fine- 
ness the mounds of near-by ruffles; her 
feet were covered with cobwebby silk 
stockings, heavily monogramed; her 
red hair was caught by a single gold 
comb, and saucy curls escaped here and 
there; her cheeks were the color of 
grass pinks, and on them were fresh 
like those which show on a 
child’s face when she has slept on a 
crumpled sheet; her eyes were like two 
bits of a summer sky inset by a clean 
finger. 

She coiled herself on a bunch of 
cushions in a corner’ of the chaise 
longue, and waved him a greeting with 
her chubby fingers and _ dancing 
thumbs. 

lowdy, Barry?” 

Then, changing her tone with mar- 
velous rapidity, she shrieked: 

“Hurry up with that absinthe, you 
black imp!” 

“Awful hang-over,” she explained; 
and, gazing about the confusion of the 
room, she added coaxingly: “You 
don’t mind picking up the truck, do you, 
dearie? I cawn’t eat in such a place.” 

The baron gathered up the ruffles 
and laces, and, going into the inner 
room, deposited them on a bed which 
looked like a sea of rose-colored foam. 

“That’s better.” Mayme gave a sigh 
of content. “You’re a good sort,” she 


creases, 











continued, as she watched the dripping 
water and the opalescent glow in her 
pick-me-up. “I always say you’ve got 
an observant eye. That’s like me; noth- 
ing escapes me, if I do look as inno- 
cent as—who was it you said I looked 
as innocent as, in one of your rare 
moments of flattery?—oh, yes, Mona 
Lisa.” 

The baron recognized the comparison 
imperturbably, and further conversa- 
tion was for a moment suspended, while 
the déjeuner was placed between them 
on a dainty tray. 

As she smoothed the geranium-leaf 
in her finger-bowl, Mayme looked at 
him with an aggrieved expression. 

“Tf I saw you taking an absinthe 
when the day was young, I’d show 
more friendly interest.” 

“Oh, the hang-over ?” 

“Yes.” Mayme could contain the 
news no longer. ‘Where do you sup- 
pose I got it?” 

The baron shifted his monocle to a 
position which was equivalent to an in- 
terrogation. 

“At Violet Vavasour’s. 
never guess.” 

"NG. 

“Married.” 

“Married? You don’t say.” 

Mayme kicked her small slipper into 
the air, caught and measured its length 
against a breakfast roll with obvious 
satisfaction, while the baron watched 
her admiringly. He would miss Mayme. 

“Yes, married,” she continued, the 
exercise over. “And that ain’t the 
worst. What do you suppose she mar- 
ried for?” 

The baron recalled his one evening’s 
acquaintance with pouty, pulpy Violet. 

“Love ?” 

Mayme was disgusted at his quick 
reading of the riddle, but nodded assent 
to his acuteness. 

“Ain't the 


She’s—you'll 


she fool? And yet” — 


leaning over the table confidentially— 
“more than three-quarters of ’em do it 
soon or late 
marry for love 
thing in the end 
“Promise me you won't?” 


“Me?” 


marry for love or don’t 
it all comes to the same 


” 


She laughed - satirically. 
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“There ain’t any danger. There’s only 
one man I could lose my red head over, 
and he don’t suspect it.” 

“Unlucky dog!” 

“Ain't he?” She held a big straw- 
berry against her lips, while the baron 
poured out a second cup of coffee, ob- 
livious for the moment of the pretty 
picture designed for his approval. 

But if he did not take any special 
note of her, the same could not be said 
of Mayme, who, after a moment’s scru- 
tiny, ejaculated: 

“It’s a pity that you ain't a real baron, 
dearie, with all the fixings.” 

The baron‘did not answer just at that 
moment, but when the breakfast had 
been taken away and the cigarettes 
lighted, he said, after putting his hand 
in his pocket and drawing it out with 
the sparse coins remaining: 

“That don’t look much like a real 
baron and the fixings, does it ?” 

Mayme counted the coins in an as- 
tonished tone. 

“You don’t mean you're broke, Bar- 
ry?” 

“These are the last.” 

Mayme prided herself on being sub- 
tle; it was an accomplishment she had 
acquired with her taste for florid apart- 
ment-houses and monogramed lingerie, 
but there were moments when she rev- 
eled in the candor of the lumber-camp 
type. 

“T always knew you didn’t have 
much. A woman can tell, no matter 
how much of a bluff a man puts up, but 
you always did your part and dressed 
well. I never thought it was as bad as 
that.” 

She glided from the chaise longue 
and went toward the inner room. When 
she returned she had a box in her hand, 
which she was unlocking—the one care 
she exercised in the domestic ménage. 

The opened lid disclosed bank-notes 
and gold pieces. 

She thrust it into the baron’s hands. 

“Take it all.” 

The baron tried to protest, but she 
stopped him. 

“You'd do as much for a friend who 
was in a tight place.” Then, half-irri- 
tably, half-amused: “Heavens, how 
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shy you are! You're not the first man 
that’s borrowed money from a woman.” 

The baron extracted a bill from the 
pile, and laid the rest on the table. 

“For the present moment,” he said 
lightly. 

“Come—come, you can’t go far on 
that. Please take it.” She tried vain- 
ly to thrust the money in his pocket, but, 
his object gained, the baron was pleas- 
antly obdurate. 

“Why, Evey Deyworth simply estab- 
lished Charlie Wren,” said Mayme final- 
ly, with a sigh of despair. “You don’t 
know him? Vice-president of the trust 
company. Married the. president’s 
daughter. Drives his pair in the park, 
and don’t know Evey when they meet. 
He’s forgotten all his past; forgotten 
when he was down and out, and she 
gave him her last cent, and went on the 
road on one-night stands a whole sea- 
son to recoup.” Then, as she caught 
the expression of her listener’s face, she 
shrieked: “You don’t suppose I told 
you that story because I wanted you to 
remember to pay me!” 

The baron curled the bill in his fin- 
gers. 

“The man who forgets the woman 
who has been kind to him in trouble de- 
serves x 

“There’s no question of a man and 
woman in a matter of this kind,” again 
protested Mayme. Her voice broke a 
little, but the baron did not notice. “I’m 
sure you'd never forget me if you 
should become prosperous ; now, would 
you, Barry?” 

“T never would,” asserted the baron, 
while in his mind he chose a present 
for Mayme magnificent enough to repay 
her childlike generosity. 





It was just three o'clock when the 
cab of the baron stopped before one of 
the most exclusive residences in upper 
Fifth Avenue. There was none of the 
sprightliness in his gesture, as he 
stepped to the sidewalk, which had 
marked his demeanor at Mayme’s apart- 
ment-house. The dignity of che place 


extended beyond the facade, ind seemed 
to overcome the casual passer-by, as one 
swimming in the froth of the surf is 


suddenly met by a cold current. Though 
the sun shone warmly, the baron shiv- 
ered slightly, and had half a mind to 
turn back, but a second thought over- 
came his scruples, and he ascended the 
steps and pulled the old-fashioned bell 
as seriously as if he owned the estab- 
lishment. 

Five minutes elapsed ; then—the time 
to the fraction that the rule of the house 
had ages before established—then the 
door was opened statelily by a butler, 
whose whole demeanor seemed to say 
that if importunate guests came there, 
at least the dignity of the place should 
be upheld in answering their summons. 

“The ladies?” inquired the baron, 
and, as usual, the butler, after a courtly 
bow, led the way up-stairs to the library, 
and waited until the guest had seated 
himself comfortably. 

The deep-piled rugs, the heavy hang- 
ings, the thickness of masonry and in- 
terior woodwork shut out every sound 
from the outer world. Marble stat- 
uettes gleamed silverly from afar-off 
corners; a ray of light shone through 
some stained glass and fell across the 
lustrous cover of a book of poems. The 
quarter-hour struck from a_ distant 
chime, and echoed softly in the long 
spaces. Every glance of the eye noted 
some evidence of wealth, tempered by 
the refinement which comes from gen- 
erations of ease and convention. It was 
the home of an American multimillion- 
aire, one who had used the wealth be- 
queathed by father and grandfathers to 
enrich still further the name and fortune 
entrusted him. 

It was a household which kept aloof 
from si ciety, so-called; there were 
stately banquets given on anniversaries ; 
there was open house when the honor 
of an old name made inhospitality seem 
churlish; but there were few social af- 
filiations, fewer intimacies. That a 
mere adventurer should be adinitted 
there with almost the freedom of a rel- 
ative proved to the negligent an enigma, 
to the rest of the baron’s acquaintance 
a proof that he was a fortune-hunter 
more subtle in his methods than his 
American rivals. 

The baron knew no more than the 

















rest of the world why a man whose 
habit of life and thought, as well as 
the number of his years, had taken him 
far from the impulses of youth, should 
at first acquaintance take such an ap- 
parent liking to a stranger, and follow 
this by such unwonted and persistent 
cordiality. What he suspected was 
that by that host his true status was 
known, and that the secret was guarded 
so well that not even the daughter of 
the house suspected it. 

He felt a certain pride in the fact 
that, without breaking even the spirit 
of the agreement with his far-off rela- 
tive, in this most exclusive family he 
was received as his rank entitled; to be 
welcomed there at unorthodox hours, 
when others were given only stated 
moments of reception, made amends 
for many of the insults, neglects, and 
ignorances to which his incognito sub- 
jected him; added to this interest was 
that presented by the daughter to a 
mind ever alert to the impressions of 
unusual personalities. 

In the four years of his intimacy he 
had never detected any change in her 
attitude toward him. She was the child 
of her only remaining parent in more 
than name. Like him, she had the aus- 
terity of fixed standards tempered by 
feminine grace. She was a creature 


molded in a form approved by many 
generations, from whom she had in- 
herited creeds and conventions as she 


had facial lines and colorings, a man- 
ner of holding her head and looking 
with disdain upon a commonplace old 
world, whic! did not pretend or 
care to understand. She had been born 

eliminate the unfit 


1 she 


with an ability to 
from life, and with no illusions, except 
one, to believe her family a symbol of 
perfection in an imperfect frame. 

In some ways she reminded the baron 
of his cousin, in her tall, fair beauty, 
in her slow motions of assured grace, 
the perfection of her gowning; but, 
whereas, having grown with his cousin 
from childhood, he knew every im- 
passe of the mental and spiritual de- 
velopment, here he found himself 


ever on the outside of a wall deliber- 
ately built about the secrets of her na- 
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ture. Was it an impregnable fortress 
that the wall concealed, or, the barrier 
passed, would he find a fragrant pas- 
ture-land? In spite of opportunity and 
time he could not tell, and the mystery 
piqued him. 

While she did not know the reason 
of his admittance to such assured inti- 
macy, she was acute enough to appre- 
hend some sufficient cause. The baron, 
a lover of women, loved by them when 
he chose, and often when he was indif- 
ferent, could not tell whether it was 
this mystery that attracted, or whether 
the occasional softening of her perfect- 
ly modulated voice, the some-time low- 
ering of the fine eyes, the rare touch 
of the taper fingers, was due to his per- 
sonal charm; he preferred to believe the 
latter. 

She came in, after a suitable interval 
had elapséd, not so short as to convey 
the idea of an idleness which is eager- 
ly waiting for something to happen, nor 
so long as to suggest an affectation of 
indifference. The cool, slim fingers 
rested on his a moment, while she ex- 
cused the absence of her aunt, her ac- 
customed chaperon. 

“T knew it was the hour of her si- 
esta,” said the baron frankly. 

She smiled indulgently ; from anoth- 
er woman the smile might have been 
construed as a compliment. 

They chatted of books, pictures, so- 
cial happenings. Once she led him to 
the music-room to hear a song she had 
just composed. The baron was enthu- 
siastic. He was a connoisseur of the 
Provengal school; it was one of the 
many threads binding them. 

“You should have it published,” he 
said enthusiastically. 

A shade passed over her face. Her 
head, uplifted, exhibited a disdain of 
public standards. She belonged to a 
race who had had many accomplish- 
ments, but who had never marketed 
them. She led the way to a conserva- 
tory, and showed a new orchid, whose 
capture represented months of toil in 
a tropical jungle; then they strolled 
into her special sanctum, where only 
the elect were ever admitted. 

The baron walked up and down. It 
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was clear that he would not be given 
an opportunity to bring matters to a 
focus. His heart rather misgave him 
for the trick he was playing; there, in 
this dignified home, it seemed so mere- 
tricious, so unworthy, but a blind, im- 
pulsive force drove him on. 

If she noticed his perturbation she 
gave no sign. She played with the 
Pomeranian, took a few stitches in her 
Venetian lace, accorded him just the 
right amount of attention that was 
usual. 

Finally the baron stopped in front 
of her. His fingers were in his pocket, 
tightly clasped about a meager quarter 
—the touchstone of human feeling. 

“T am thinking of going away.” 

She raised her eyes from her needle- 
work slowly. Was the slowness slight- 
ly exaggerated? He could not tell. 

“Soon ?” 

“T am afraid so.” 

“And for long?” 

For answer, the baron flipped the 
coin into the air with apparent irrel- 
evanice. 

“T could never understand the view- 
point of the American toward suicide. 
To us it is a gentlemanly way out of 
difficulties; possibly it is that we are 
fatigued with life before we have ex- 
perienced it, and its loss does not mat- 
ter, as we have none of the hope and 
enthusiasm which are needful to bring 
the younger nation to maturity.” 

Her eyes did not leave his face; 
they seemed to demand more before she 
expressed her thought. He went on: 

“When a man wakes in the morning 
and finds only this between him and 
starvation, isn’t it better to——” “He 
did not use the ugly word again, in def- 
erence to her sensibilities. 

She waited a moment longer, the 
color deepening on her cheeks, her eyes 
a trifle larger. 

“Tam sure you would do nothing to 
—to bring disgrace upon an honored 
name.” 

It was not a chance shot, in that it 
showed the tendency of her imagin- 
ings. 

Behind the mask of that placid face 
what emotion lay hid? Was she dis- 


Was so 


gusted, disappointed, bored? 


human a sentiment as pity there? He 
could not tell. 
“Tt is that—the honor of an un- 


stained name—that has brought me to 
you. Sometimes a man can hold that 
trust inviolate only by a woman’s help; 
sometimes he may have to depend on 
her to keep the secret until he is over 
the weak place.” 

He did not need to be more specific ; 
she understood. 

Putting her book and work aside, she 
rose statelily. She seemed taller than 
ever, and their eyes were level. 

“T am that my father would 
not allow a man who had been made 
welcome in his home to want for any- 
thing material. I will tell him as soon 
returns, and assure you of his 
protective silence. He will communi- 
cate with you immediately.” 

Her waiting attitude, the expression 
of calm indifference, were a dismissal, 
but the baron held his ground. 

“When your father knows he will 
never permit me to appear here again— 
on the old standing.” There was a sigh 
in the words, as if the perfume of the 
hours passed there had for a moment 
watted by. He looked tenderly at the 
dainty room. 

If she, too, inhaled for a moment the 
perfume of that past she gave no sign; 
his look about the apartment inspired 
no similar regret, seemingly. 

She had come to the supreme test 
of her cloistered life; and in after years 
she could not tell whether it was most 
a suffering or a satisfaction to recall 
that not even by the quiver of an eye- 
lid did she show the earthquake of her 
hopes. 

“T could not’—again there was the 
slightest pause—‘keep a matter of so 
much importance from my father, even 
facing that alternative.” 

The baron took the extended hand 
and touched it with his lips in foreign 
grace. There was a genuine sadness 
in the farewell—the sadness with 
which one sees a lily fade, leaves the 
atmosphere of a church, suffers. the 
indignity of a broken rule. 


sure 


as he 
































There was something else in the fare- 
well beside its personal significance. 
While he said good-by to her with his 
lips, in his heart he was saying good- 
by to the life of the past; the past 
stamped with the die of ancestry before 
his birth. He could see how in this 
woman tradition had become a hand- 
cuff, fettering her to the inutile, the 
inept, and, if pitiable in her, how much 
more so in a man with his greater 
views, his broader opportunities ? 

He drew a deep breath, and threw 
back his shoulders with a gesture of one 
who has been imprisoned and is now 
free. 

As he left the house she looked from 
an upper window, whose half-opened 


blind disclosed without revealing. It 
was the first time she had ever per- 
mitted herself such laxity. He had 
been the disturbing element of her life 


for many months, and this—this was 
the end. 

She came of a family who never dis- 
cussed the sordid details of every-day 
life. She felt outraged, humiliated. In 
similar circumstances, could have 
starved, but she could not have asked 
help of a woman. She had been forced 
into a false position by one whom she 
had trusted; forced to think for her- 
self, while the whole trend of her train- 
ing and <nclination was to accept 
unquestioningly the thoughts handed 
down for her use. She had been made 
to feel that the tradition in 
which she was so carefully enwrapped 
not entirely sound of weave; 
through the holes, i 


1 
sne 


cloak of 


was 
the bitter blasts of 
the world’s storms had found her out. 
She felt: chilly and grown old, as if 


youth were leaving her; even the 
weight of her hair, the weight of the 
long accustomed, which becomes so 


suddenly a palpable burden after years 
of unconscious carriage, oppressed her 
strangely. 


As the baron stepped into the cab 
he gave a third direction to the cab- 
man. It was that of an apartment- 
house, a residence in which was in it- 
self a mark of distinction, as it was 
well known that the length of the wait- 
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ing-list made espionage over conduct 
and bank-account a necessity. 

He was ushered into one of those 
choice dwelling-places just as its oc- 
cupant aud tenant, Mrs. Denton, was 
pouring tea spasmodically for a smart 
coterie, who were in the habit of fore- 
gathering there on this special after- 
noon, each week, when the majority of 
her acquaintances supposed her not “‘at 
home.” As he came in she showed her 
agitation by spilling some of the hot 
liquid down the lace chevau.s-de-frise 
that encircled her perfect arm. 

One of the baron’s rivals took up a 
Honiton lace doily and applied it dex- 
terously, lingering, perhaps, a little 
longer than strict devotion to the law 
of necessity demanded. Mrs. Denton 
smiled graciously, however, hiding her 
annoyance at the self-betrayal by say- 
ing with perfect frankness, as the baron 
bent over the renovated sleeve: 


“Ts spilt tea or tea-roses a sign of 
unrequited affection? I[ always for- 


get.” 

“In my country,” answered the baron, 
never at a loss for a return thrust, “it 
is the sign of the approach of a humble 
servant and adorer.” 

The group about the  tea-table 
stopped for a moment the clatter of 
cups and tongues. Clever as most 
worldly men and women believe them- 
selves to be, they are never quite clever 
enough to deceive the concentrated at- 
tention of the wayward eyes of their 
associates, or to prevent the surmises 
of the lookers-on, whose own affairs, 
no imatter how strenuous, leave plenty 
of opportunity for the surveillance of 
their neighbors. 

The affair of Mrs. Denton did not 
form any exception to the rule; for two 


years wagers on the result had been 
even. 
Mrs. Denton had been widowed on 


her honeymoon, and possibly it may 
have been that even that brief experi- 
ence of matrimony had taught her that 
a man values most that which he has 
not won. At any rate, the casualness 
of her treatment of the baron would 
seem to warrant that belief, even 
though it took no hyper-discerning eye 
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to note that her interest in him had lit- 
tle of the casual in its make-up. 
Though, at the end of two years, they 
were no nearer a complete understand- 
ing of each other, yet constant meet- 
ings, brought about by mutual attrac- 
tion, had cemented the elastic substance 
of affinity into the mold of necessity. 

Each deferred, with equal fervor, the 
moment when finality would change the 
most unimportant detail of life, as a sin- 
gle turn of the wheel of a kaleidoscope 
alters the existing arrangement of the 
minutest particle within. 

There were times when she departed 
suddenly, either in company with her 
maid or with some hastily formed party, 
leaving him ignorant even of the local- 
ity where she had withdrawn. This 
example the baron had followed more 
than once; in both cases, the rifting part 
was due to the fact that both recognized 
the nearness of the crater’s edge, and 
the passions slumbering there. Both 
believed themselves free in these mo- 
ments of flight because the world had 
not certificated their thraldom, and both 
believed that they wished to preserve 
this freedom. 

Young, beautiful, her brief widow- 
hood having given her a certain vir- 
ginal aspect toward life without virginal 
asperity, displaying a freedom of con- 
duct and opinion that never degener- 
ated into license, she seemed to the 
baron the one woman whose personality 
could conquer time and distance, and to 
these attractions he added the fact that 
his monocle never dropped that it did 
not reflect the face of a rival. To what 
depth the plummet-line of her attrac- 
tion reached in his nature he could not 
—would not tell. 

In public he played his part well, that 
of the uncertain lover, a slave obeying 
the whims of a capricious woman; in 
private he was the self-restrained cour- 
tier, eluding opportunity; devoted, yet 
master of himself; in love, but never 
yielding to its impulses. 

She saw in this hesitation only the 
natural modesty of a lover who fears 
to offer a little to gain much. 

The real secret of this attitude was 
the secret of his future. Pledged as he 


believed himself to the ties of the past 
and the future, free and yet a slave, it 
was not until he faced the fact of that 
future instead of its theory that he re- 
alized how little that shadowy pledge 
meant to him, how far he had wandered 
from the territory of his serfdom. 

He had hesitated, procrastinated, dis- 
believed his own feelings, feared to 
make an irremediable mistake; and in 
these indecisions he had followed.- the 
trend of his dual nature, and that of 
every man who sees clearly two paths 
of conduct, and has the ability and pow- 
er to weigh the pros and cons of each. 

It was in this very hesitation that she 
found justification for her belief in him 
against the cavilings and carpings, dip- 
lomatically expressed, of her world. He 
was accounted a fortune-hunter by 
those who had constituted themselves 
self-appointed guardians; and that she 
looked upon him in the light of a lover 
with so much favor was only an added 
reason why innuendos should be multi- 
plied thick as leaves in Vallombrosa. 

So strong was this disfavor that she 
was often obliged to ask herself: Were 
they right, after all, in their suspicions, 
and she wrong in her faith? 

The woman of the world loves two 
men; one the man she sees, the other 
the reflection of him evidenced in the 
glances of her friends; for, at the bot- 
tom of the profoundest egotism is the 
seal of self-distrust. 

It was in such moments that she put 
herself through a third degree. What 
did she really know about him, except 
that he was a chance acquaintance, a 
delightful companion received on the 
word of a man of authority by her 
class, a reception that may have been 
a debt of gratitude incurred in the un- 
derworld, where men form strange ac- 
quaintances and strange burdens? The 
earth is a small place, but large enough 
to hide the trail to a woman’s heart. 

After the last guest had departed, 
they sat for a few moments smilingly 
regaining breath and mental poise, suc- 
ceeding the onslaught of witticisms 
which had marked the ‘hour. 

The maid came to turn out the lights, 
and was sent away. 








Through the windows high above the 
tumult of the street, the waning day- 
light left impressions, as implacable as 
a moth’s wing, on familiar objects. The 
baron moved uneasily in his chair while 
he gazed admiringly at the small head 
crowned with its coronet of lustrous 
braids, at the flashing eyes, the slender 
figure gowned so modishly, and gem- 
covered hands lying reposefully on her 
knee. 

He had experienced no scruple at his 
trial of friendship in the apartment of 
the pretty chorus-girl; it had seemed 
to him a picturesque chapter at the end 
of a long volume of making. 
Even in the mansion of the multimil- 
lionaire he had felt, it is true, the natu- 
ral shrinking at an unwonted act, but 
he knew it to be the last visible protest 
against the Nessuslike garment of con- 
vention that was to enfold him, a nec- 
essary question as to the force of tradi- 
tion that was to hold him in bounds so 


soon. 


merry 


Here it was no longer a jest. 

He rose and came toward her; the 
pallor of his face, the trembling of his 
hands were not feigned. 

“T have something to say—— 

She had known that in some great 
moment of self-abandonment her elu- 
sive policy would be inadequate. There 
was a look in her eyes that reminded 
him of the deer making its last protest 
before the hunter’s aim. He went on 
with the sportsman’s instinct. 

“You have asked me many times by 
hint, by innuendo, by coldness, by dis- 
trust, to tell you a definite fact about 
myself; to take you into my confidence, 
to——” He the well-thumbed 
silver piece from his pocket and flicked 
it onto a silver tray. 

“T woke this morning with this be- 
tween me and starvation.” 

She had expected an avowal of love, 
and he could see the shame of her self- 


” 


took 


betrayal in the brilliant eyes, the flushed 
It was with difficulty that she 
spoke, after a long interval: 

You have told me this, because ?” 
“Because——”’ 

The interval was fraught with sig- 
glance 


cheeks. 


““ 


nificance. In the swift she 
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vouchsafed him, she saw the pleading 
in his face, as though he were ashamed 
to put his thought into words. 

He saw a tiger woman unleashed at 
last from the coils of worldly craft. He 
had known she cared for him, but had 
never been able to gauge the depth of 
her feeling, to find whether it was the 
temporary sentiment of a capricious 
woman, the affinity of dual habit of 
thought and life, or something deeper, 
to be discovered even to herself by an 
acute test. 

At once he knew the reason for his 
morning’s inspiration; he had tried to 
deceive himself into thinking that he 
was in jest in the rdle of suppliant he 
had chosen to play. Now he realized 
that he had been leading up to this 
moment all along, and that he had in- 
tended not a jest—but an earnest for all 
time; yes, even to eternity. 

Angered, humiliated, torn to the 
depth of her being by an emotion of 
many elements, her heart beating so that 
the lace of her corsage rose and fell 
perceptibly, her eyes red-rimmed, her 
cheeks burning, she was like a wild crea- 
ture entrapped when it is off its guard. 
For the first time he saw in her the 
primal woman; knew that though dis- 
trust and suspicion lurking near the 
surface of wordliness must have their 
say, later, the real sea-change of her 
nature would come to pass. 

Passionate syllables came through 
her tense lips, and he noted the throat’s 
convulsive movement, and felt no pity. 

“So they all were right and I alone 
was wrong. You have tricked me, /iar, 
beggar, fortune-hunter—and I loved 
you.” 

Her voice broke, he heard the rustle 
of chiffons and laces, felt the sting of 
angry fingers on his cheek—the slam 
of a far-off door. 

Francois enjoyed a ten-course din- 
ner from the remainder of Mayme’s 
generosity, but the baron’s appetite had 
forsaken him. He walked about with 
an unlighted cigarette in his mouth, as 
one who is governed by strenuous 
thought. 

The members of his family who had 
smilingly acquiesced in his exile, he 
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himself who had acquiesced in their ac- 
quiescence, had forseen but a natural 
result—that he would return a little 
older with the satisfaction of the prodi- 
gal son, who has the taste of husks in 
his mouth. 

What neither they nor he _ had 
dreamed had come to pass. His exile 
had not only torn the roots of habit and 
thought from their soil, but had trans- 
planted them in different nourishment, 
and he had learned for the first time the 
meaning of manhood, the right of an 
individual, prince or pauper, to choose 
his own destiny, to accept circumstance, 
if may be, but to mold it to his own will, 
not to that of dead and gone ancestors. 
He had learned, above all, the inaliena- 
ble privilege of the soul to find its mate, 
not to accept a wife as one accepts a 
creed or a coat. 

The voice of the woman he loved, 
whom he had seen in the agony of self- 
betrayal, called aloud to him for pro- 
tection against the last dagger-thrust of 
the past. The remembrance of her 
tears washed away the final claim of 
tradition—it was as nothing; a cipher 
whose boundaries have been erased. A 
mad exultation filled his veins. Inde- 
cision, uncertainty were at length over. 

She would send to him, he knew, 
when her doubt died, believing him to 
be the beggar she had called him, to 
ask his forgiveness of her words, to cast 
the opinion of the world she had quoted 
on one side as of no value in the bal- 
ance, 

He seated himself in front of his 
desk and wrote with unaccustomed 
fervor for half an hour. His letter 
would be the answer to her message. 
All that she had desired to know con 
cerning his mysterious past he told. 
The love she had recklessly betrayed he 
matched in syllables no less reckless. 
For the first time he signed his name 
in full, and adorned it with his rank. 


But supposing she did not send this 
message? At the thought his brow fur- 
rowed, his hand involuntarily clenched. 
Already the chill of the future by the 
side of a wife he did not love, in the 
midst of rank and obligation which had 
no meaning except as shared by het, 
overcame him. Could fate play him 
such a trick? These five years of exile, 
would they have no meaning except to 
cast the deep shadow of a possible hap- 
piness on his coming days—a shadow 
from which he could never emerge? He 
had toyed with life, would life toy with 
him in turn? 

His head sank on his clasped hands. 
The day which had commenced so joy- 
ously was ending in despair. Through 
his brain, tired already with its prob- 
lems, flitted the picture of the little 
chorus-girl sharing with him her all; 
of the friend who had sacrificed him 
for the shell of convention, of the wom- 
an who had weighed love against the 
opinion of the selfish world. 

So absorbed was he in this reverie 
that he heard neither the sound of the 
cab-wheels, the whi-r-r of the bell, nor 
Francois announcing a visitor. 

But he turned quickly when, on the 
cheek where a few hours before he had 
received the blow of an angered woman, 
he felt the caressing touch of peace. 
She stood before him, a deep flush on 
her face, a new light in her eyes, her 
gown, which she had not changed, a 
little disheveled, as if she had walked 
angrily in a crowded room. 

Her speech was clear and earnest, 
and she looked him full in the face, with 
no trace of self-consciousness. 

“T doubted you, and I have come to 
ask you to forgive that doubt. I have 
come to tell you that I trust you to ask 
that I may help you in your trouble, 
posses! 

And, as her voice broke, he handed 
her the finished letter. 
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eos SJISTEN to this _ dle seventies; and the weather-bureau 
rit Virginia Capron, is, at best, inexact; but the writer cer- 


tainly looked ahead some months or 
so!” 

“Tf only the lady who was the re- 
cipient had had the same forethought,” 
Mrs. McTavish sighed, “she would 
have burned those letters years ago.” 

“But we ought to be glad that she 
didn’t,” declared Bonnie Morgan over 
her shoulder. “Just think of all the 
fun we’d have missed! I like to know 
all sorts of secret things about people. 
[ believe I’ve read the letters of every- 
body—of course, Virginia, I mean the 
published ones. I think that vou get to 
know people so much better if you read 
what was never meant to be seen, than 
if you have just an old biography, taken 
out of an encyclopedia, to go by. I’m 
sure we live at a ver i re 
are so many perfectly delightful confi- 
dential letters printed, written by all 
sorts of fascinating people. Yes, I 
adore letters, especially imprudent 
ones!” 

She laughed consciously with the last 
words. Miss Capron was scanning an- 
other sheet of paper; she looked up, 
bridling at the sound. 

“T’m sure I don’t think you ought to 
talk like that, Bonnie,” she began prim- 
ly, as she twisted her glasses from her 
nose with a queer little premonitory 
frown. “Prudence in a woman——”’ 

Mrs. McTavish had recognized the 
signal. She clapped her hands good- 
humoredly. “Not an aphorism of your 
own, please, Virginia!’ she cried. “I'd 
much rather you’d interpret than in- 
vent! But don’t do either; come and 
be useful instead. Just peer into this 
teakettle, please, and see if we don’t 
need some more hot water. It’s grow- 
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ing dark outside, and Margaret’s very 
late. I wonder where she is! Did she 
and George Seymour both go to the 
station to meet this Captain Faulkner ?” 

Harold Wyman looked up from the 
desk where he and the younger Morgan 
girl were still fumbling among the let- 





ters. ‘“Faulkner’s an Englishman, isn’t 
he?” he asked. 

“Yes; a second son,” the girl’s thin 
little voice answered; her tone was that 
of a precocious child. Then she added 
sharply: “And Margaret's latest, too!” 

Dolly Morgan had a demure and in- 
nocent face; wit long-lashed, violet 
eves, and a small, sweet mouth that 
opened readily to say what most people 
were content merely to think. 

Her remark, heard across the room, 
caused a momentary silence, and then 
drew a chuckling protest from Judge 
Howard, who prided himself on an old- 
fashioned sense of propriety. “Come, 


come, my dear young lady,” he coun- 
seled from the hearth-rug; “we really 
mustn't say such things about our ab- 
sent fun.” Then he 
added casually, for his prejudices were 
not without the leaven of a very mod- 


hostess, even in 


ern curiositv: “Is this the common re- 
port ahi 

“Yes; and it’s perfectly true,” broke 
in Virginia Capron. ‘Margaret met 
him last summer in Germany when 


George was off for one of his incessant 
cures. Deliver me from a husband who 
has health on the brain! 
ing with the Hoffmans at their place in 
the mountains. I believe he’s by way 
of being rather a friend of Ernest’s. 
Rita Hoffman wrote me about it—real- 
ly, a case at first sight. I was so 
amused when I heard he was coming 
here to-day. I’m glad I didn’t back out 
of Margaret’s invitation, as I meant to 
do. It’s far too late in the year for the 
seashore, usually.” 

“Wild horses wouldn’t have kept you 
away!” cried Bonnie Morgan. “Some 
one told me that he’s in America for 
only ten days, and that he’s coming all 
the way from Chicago just to spend 
Sunday here. I call it most pointed; 
and I’m crazy to see him myself; aren’t 
you, Mrs. McTavish?” 


She was stay- 
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The elder lady, occupied with the re- 
filled kettle, had not spoken for some 
moments. Now looked up and 
shook her head. 

“I’m not so easily excited over stray 
men as you girls seem to be; nor do I 
take such delight in magnifying every 
bit of foolish gossip that I hear. Yet 
I have rather more reason to be inter- 
ested than any of you; Margaret’s a 
sort of cousin of mine, and, if an ebbing 
memory serves me, I am quite sure that 
[ saw several of Captain Faulkner’s 
ily in England a good many years 
ago, when I spent some time there with 
my sister, Joanna Severn.” 

“Miss Severn moves in an awfully 


she 





good set in London, doesn’t she, Mrs. 
McTavish?” asked Virginia. “But isn’t 
it—well, just a little rigid? I can’t 


think that Mr. Faulkner is that sort.” 

Mrs. McTavish laughed dryly as she 
answered: “Yes, I suppose Joanna will 
always be ‘Caviare to the general.’ 
You can't judge by forbears, or even 
contemporaries—look at me! So never 
make up your minds too easily about 
any distinguished stranger. Wait till 
you see him.”’ Then she called to Wy- 
man, who, with Dolly Morgan, had 
turned to the ancient letters again. 

“Ring for some lights, Harold; and 
do for pity’s sake put away those tire- 
some letters, you and Dolly.” 

The girl fluttered a thin paper. ‘Oh, 
not quite yet, McTavish,” she 
cried. “Just see this! It’s the funniest 
telegram; the very last thing in the 
package; all in French, and signed with 
a single letter, B, as nearly as I make 


Mrs. 


it out. No, I shall not read it to you, 
Mr. Wyman; you must look at it your- 
self! Did you ever? I wonder what 
the telegraph people thought!” 

“ey 


By Jove, that is queer!’ Wyman 
leaned over her shoulder; his brown 
head touched her blond one. “Now I 
can't imagine any fellow’s doing a thing 
like that, you know. Not but what I 
think a lot of sentiment myself; in fact, 
it’s a very strong point in my char- 
acter.” Here he found Miss Dolly 
Morgan an insufficient audience. His 
voice took on an academic flavor, and 
he turned to the room. 














“But sentiment ought to be kept back, 
I believe; it should never be foisted in 
the face of every one. Why, I—of 
course, in talking about a thing like 
this you have to be more or less per- 
sonal—I shouldn’t want—I don’t think 
any gentleman would—to expose my- 
self to a lot of cheap duffers and tele- 
graph people, you know. I simply 
couldn’t have sent that telegram!” 

“No, I don’t think you could!’ The 
low voice was merry, but with a subtle 
touch of something that might have 
been scorn, had Horald Wyman been 
able to detect it. k of the voice was 
a woman—young, beautiful, radiant. 
She wore no hat, and her black hair 
waved in gay disorder about her glow- 
ing face. She had come in through a 
long window, bringing the smell of the 
sea and a twilight wind, that flared the 
lamp the servant was lighting. Of the 
two men with her, one stopped for a 
moment to close the sash, and then, 
coughing self-consciously, excused him- 
self, and disappeared into the next 
room. 

Margaret Seymour’s eyes followed 
him in an instant’s annoyance; then she 
turned with a smile to the other man 
who stood beside her—a tall figure in 
a traveling coat. 

“Some of us are here, Captain Faulk- 
ner,” she said. “We shall see better 
with the next lamp. I’m taking you to 
my cousin, Mrs. McTavish. No, Loulie, 
please stay where you are; they like 
your tea best. George and I dragged 
Captain Faulkner from the carriage at 
the gate, and brought him home along 
the cliffs. The sea first, the sea last; 
and betweenwhiles we'll try to fill in 
the gaps.” 

“There are times,” remarked Mrs. 
McTavish sententiously, as she gave a 
last look into the kettle, “when tea is 
better than salt water; and I think that 
five o’clock on a windy November after- 
noon in a house that hangs over the At- 
lantic Ocean and boasts no particular 
furnace is one of them. I’m very glad 


Bac 


to see you—come and sit here,” she 
added, touching the seat beside her. 
“Do you mind my telling you that you 
I remem- 


are very like your mother? 
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ber meeting her in England some years 
ago. No one could forget beautiful 
Lady Faulkner. She is no longer living, 
I believe?” she went on, with a kindly 
bluntness of her own that never hurt. 
“Yes, I know’—as Faulkner bent his 
head to her hand. “Let me give you 
your tea now. You like it strong? I 
am rather glad you are late, because it 
gives me countenance for, shall I say 
my second cup?’ 

“Third, dear lady, if you are prodigal 
enough to expose your only vice at 
once, 


Bonnie 


Morgan laughed, and perched 
1 hs 


her slender, white-clad figure on the 
arm of the older woman’s chair. Then, 
as the talk grew general, she turned to 
the young Englishman. ‘We had such 
an interesting time this afternoon,” she 
said, “while we were waiting for you 
to come. We've been reading some 
love-letters; a whole bundle of them 
that were in the most fascinating secret 
drawer of an old desk that Margaret— 
Mrs. Seymour—bought a long time 
ago. She never dreamed that anything 
was there; and ‘twas only this morning, 
in trying to open a door that stuck, that 
out popped the little drawer! And 
there were the letters tied with a mil- 
dewed white ribbon. I was terribly ex- 
cited, for I was with her at the time. 
This afternoon we’ve been reading them 
aloud, as I told you. We were getting 
into really quite a discussion about 
them when you came in.” 

“T thought so.’’ Faulkner smiled as 
he half-turned to Margaret. “Our en- 
trance was rather ‘on the phrase,’ as 
they say in the theater. I didn’t catch 
the point, Miss Morgan, but I did think 
that Mrs. Seymour gave the situation 
its full dramatic value.” 

“At my expense, Captain Faulkner.” 
Wyman looked rueful. “You'll find 
that is always the state of things in this 
household. Everything comes back for 
settlement to me.” 

“Who _ breaks, 
Judge Howard. 

“Well, I agree with you, Harold, at 
any rate,’ said Virginia Capron. “The 
whole situation, as these letters show it, 
seems to me extremely forced. I lay 


pays,’ murmured 
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it before you, Captain Faulkner, as an 
unbiased critic. Here was a man of 
forty, without one ray of common 
sense——” 

“T’ve heard of them before,” put in 
Mrs. McTavish. 

“Whose love, as portrayed in writing, 
was of so explosive a sort that it sent 
him headlong into every kind of ex 
traordinary verbal extravagance. His 
exuberance I should call fairly Ten- 
tonic! I know he had to share it with 
everybody about him—everything, I 
suppose, like the lover in the Schubert 


1 


Doesn't it read: 


song. 


trees that grow, 
where’er I 


all thi 
Deep grave it on each 


go. 
“What's 


erator ?” 
vantly. 

“Oh, the definiteness of him!” 
laughed Margaret. She spoke for the 
first time. “He'll not let us wander 
far from the fatal telegram! Or is he 
thinking better of it already? But 
twas French, not German, remember ; 
and you may do things in one language 
that you mustn't dare even think of in 
the other. No, Harold’”—her hand 
touched his arm mischievously—‘‘you 
wouldn’t have sent that telegram even 
in the vulgate!’’ 

She held a moment's 
shook her head. Her 
Faulkner, who met the look. 

“Do you know, I'm sorry I showed 
those letters at all.”’ Her voice softened 
in a changed mood. ‘They are rather 
ridictlous out of their setting, and cer- 
tainly diverting, but they were once 
real to the man who wrote them and to 
the woman who read them—poor soul! 
I ought, at least, to have kept them to 
myself. I wish J had. I’m going to put 
them away now, at any rate.” She rose 
and swept the letters into her lap as she 
spoke. “Here, Virginia, that one, too; 
and, judge, those four, if you please, 
that you are trying to tuck coyly under 
the table-cloth.” 

She tied again the stained satin rib- 
bon in a careful bow and took the 
There was a pause 


“‘T’'d carve it deep on 


stone 


German for telegraph-op- 
asked Harold Wyman irrele- 


silence, and 


eyes st le to 


packet to the desk. 
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of hesitation. Then she turned and 
came straight to Faulkner. 
She held out the letters to him. “On 


second thought, I think you ought to 
read them first,” she said; “then you'd 
start fair. They’re bound to be a sub- 
ject of discussion over Sunday.” 

The man smiled and shook his head. 
He put his hands behind him in mock 
dismay. “I'd better keep out of it, then, 
Mrs. Seymour. After all, why should 
J read them? I have little curiosity, 
and not the slightest right; not even 
that of discovery. So I beg you to let 
me off.” 

Margaret grew wilful. “But if I 
make a point of it? See, Loulie, he’s 
taking it all so seriously that I am going 
to insist.” Her eyes danced under het 
straight brows. “Right or no right,” 
she said, “I want. you to read them— 
just because I happen to ask you!” 

He bowed gravely, and took the 
packet from her hand. 


IT. 


It was late when Faulkner went to 
his room. There had been a few dull 
games of billiards after dinner with 
Seymour—who coughed and avoided 
drafts, talking incessantly of his health 
and consulting his watch constantly, 
fearful lest he sit up beyond the hour 
that his latest treatment allowed——fol- 
lowed by bridge in the drawing-room to 
the accompaniment of noisy music in 
the hall beyond. 

At midnight, Tavish had 
yawned frankly. dreadful,” 
she said. “If I had nerves I'd use them 
now Dolly seems to acquire simulta- 
neously the industry of the ant and the 
strength of the ox, once she finds her- 
self on a piano-stool. It’s wonderful 
how that girl can pervert virtues.”’ She 
rose decisively as she spoke. ‘‘The rest 
of you may sit here, if you choose, and 
try to do two things at once, but I’m 
not up to it. I’m going to bed.” 

To her surprise, Margaret had _ fol- 
lowed her. 

“What, you!’ the older woman pro- 
tested. “Without any moon-gazing from 


Mrs. Mc’ 


“This is 

















the cliff!” She pointed to a golden rim 
rising over the eastern sea. 

Faulkner’s eager glance sought Mar- 
garet’s, as he held her hand and bade 
her good night; but she smiled slightly 
as she drew away and turned her an- 
swer to her cousin. 

“No, not to-night, Loulie ; I am really 
very tired.” 


Faulkner flung himself coatless into 
@ chair before the waning wood- 
fire. He was tired, too, after a stormy 
voyage from England, a hurried trip 
to Chicago, trying business there, and 
a quick return for just these two days. 
Already half of one was gone without 
a single word alone with the woman 
whom he had really come all these miles 
to see. It was incomprehensible, he 
thought, with a tinge of annoyance, yet 
really not unlike her! To be sure, she 
had not treated him so last summer in 
the Engadine: and he remembered 
when he saw her off on the boat at 
Bremen, her last words spoken ten- 
derly “( ;00d4by till November—two 
months; only two months, and then you 
will come to me.” Her hand had lain 
long in his, and unshed tears had 
dimmed her eyes. But there was just 
the one moment, and then she laughed 
again, doubting him, or pretending to; 
and, though he had watched the ship 
out of the harbor, she had not stayed 
on deck. Yes, she was a wilful lady; 
full of moods and fancies. He smiled 
to himself. But where lived the woman 
worth a man’s while, who was easy to 
In the morning she would 


a big 


understand 


be different—more in tune with her 
latest letter, which he had read many 
times that day; just before dinner he 


had looked at it. He stretched himself 
comfortably. The thought of it pleased 
him. Yes! he had put it in the leather 
‘ase on his dressing-table; and the key 
He must read 
it once more before going to bed. He 
went toward the mirror, whistling softly 
and loosening his braces from his shoul- 
Iked. He caught the re- 


was on his watch-chain. 


ders as he Waiked. 
flection of his straight brown face and 
_the fair hair that curled thick above it. 
There was the leather case; but what 
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was this other package? Oh, yes, the 
old letters that Margaret had asked him 
to read. He held them carelessly in his 
hand. Should he look them over now? 
Reading other people’s letters was 
scarcely in his creed. But Margaret 
had begged him; and at the recollection 
there awoke in him a sudden passion to 
obey her slightest wish. Then, too, 
there might be a reason. He shrugged 
his shoulders as he untied the bundle. 
Was all his sense of humor dulled like 
the ink on those yellow surfaces? Then 
he opened one of the letters at random, 
and read: 

Dear Lapy or Out-or-Doors: It is al- 
vays in the open that you are nearest and 
most vivid. I have been in the sunny fields 


all day long looking for specimens, an 
found some good ones. I didn’t chase a 
single butterfly, nor pick an unnecessary 


wild flower save a tiny bunch of forget-me- 
nots, that, almost as blue as your eyes, grew 
bravely by a little brook, and you must for- 


give me that. I concentrated as you would 
have me, and to-night I’m going home to 
work. I’ve got the book mapped out, you'll 


be glad to know. Some of the plates are 
already being made, and in six months you 
hall have it in your hands, a tangible proof 
my best. How well I remember you as 





always saying, ‘The measure of a man is 
the best that is in him,’ whenever I would 
laugh and question and call you a danger- 


ous optimist, though all the time my heart 
was swelling with pride for your belief in 
me. Sometimes | think that the only thing 
you don’t understand in me—you, the wisest 
and sincerest woman in the world—is the 
wretched way in which often I must cloak, 
perversely, my deepest feelings in light 
words. You look very stern then, adorably 


stern. But when you see my shame—oh, I 
can close my eyes and picture you as 
you smile ever so slightly, and your dear 


voice says, “You are incorrigible, Bono!” 

Bono! Faulkner’s memory stirred 
at the name. Bono! For him there 
was just one sono”! His mind, 
clutching at the nickname, seized on a 
dim recollection of his childhood. He 
stood by the side of a tall man who 
held a little hurt dog in his arms. Its 
leg had been broken and set; and 
Faulkner had looked from it to the 
man with curiosity. 

“Will he limp like you, Bono? Did 


he save a life as you did, and is he a 
hero, and will it hurt him always?” 


The man smiled down at him and 
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shook his head whimsically. “I don’t 
know, Ralph, but it may be. You're 
much too little a boy to think it out now ; 
but some time when you're grown, I’m 
sure you'll understand that the very 
best things that we do are those that 
make us suffer the most.” 

The boy didn’t understand, of course, 
but he remembered; and a vague sense 
of comprehension swept across the man 
now. 

“Poor old Bono! I wonder if these 
can be his letters? I haven't really 
thought of him for years; and at one 
time he almost lived at ‘Thornden’!” 
He turned over the pages as his memo- 
ries grew. “There was some sort of 
mystery about him. He went away 
suddenly, and we never saw him again; 
though we heard of him, and the world 
knew him well—Walworth, the bot- 
anist; Gregory Walworth. He died on 
the Continent. Some one wrote an ar- 
ticle about him in some review. 
Strange! I can’t just remember. It 
must have been when I was in India. 
Well, dear old chap, this life history 
may be yours, for aught I know, but I'll 
read no more of it, and its secret rests 
safe with me. Who was the woman, I 
wonder! I only hope that she was 
worthy of such a good fellow.” 

Mechanically, he tied the letters to- 
gether again; but, as he turned to put 
them away, one that he had inadvertent- 
ly left out fluttered open to the floor. 
He stooped to reach it. His eye caught 
a name at the top, and hurried down 
the page. It was dated from a little 
town in Germany, and written on thin, 
checked paper. It ran: 

I am very weak to-day, and something 
tells me that this may be my last word to 
you. ‘The doctors here cannot deceive me. 
I know that the end is not far off. And so, 
after these long, silent months, I want to 
tell you just once again that I love you, and 
that I thank God for you! If I could hear 
you say—you brave, good woman—that | 
had lived up to what was best in me, even a 
little; made it in your dear words, the meas- 
ure of my manhood—I think I could close 
my eyes and wait in peace, even,without the 
touch of your hand. It’s been hard, dear, 
to deal with such great things. They’ve been 
gaunt, stern companions when I longed for 
the small things that are warm and com- 
fortable. You know I’ve never been a big 





man—not in the’way you are a big woman. 
You must let me say this for just the once. 
3ut I have tried, and all the poor measure 
of my success is yours, just as mine is the 
peace that your strength has given. I have 
no fears for you—only sorrow that I shall 
not be at hand when you call. God help 
me, Constance, I know that call wall never 
come, and yet I’ve waited for it daily for 
ten years. Some time, my beloved, will you 
tell all this to the boy?—some time when 
you may know—no, you won't know, you'll 
feel, that he needs it. He'll be a man then, 
and he'll understand many things that may 


to us. Good night, my Con- 
remember we’ve never yet said 

1 night, I am sending my very 
cross these weary miles. I am 





ontent. Good night! 


Constance! That was his mother’s 


name! Were these her letters, then, 
and was the man whom he recalled as 
her friend perhaps her lover? No—a 
thousand times no; until he knew he 
would not even think the word! He 
seized the packet with desperate hands; 
the worn ribbon broke at the roughness 
of his touch. He spread the pages be- 
fore him, under a glaring lamp, and 
read them one by one; eagerly, critical- 
ly, exhaustively, though the words 
blurred before his anxious eyes; read 
them fearfully, between the lines, filling 
in the gaps with half-forgotten recol- 
lections of his boyhood. She false to 
her faith; she who in life and death had 
ever been for her son a standard, an in- 
spiration! She who had been the 
bravest, the tenderest, the wisest, the 
purest of women to hazard her own 
ideal—and his—like a player of games! 
No: that could not be! He weighed 
every word, every phrase, every sen- 
tence, giving each its widest range of 
meaning. Dull resentment throbbed at 
his heart, struggling with the shame for 
his doubt of her that he realized all the 
while. 

On he read, letter after letter, again 
and again. These were no common ex- 
periences that the man’s bold hand- 
writing spoke from page to page. Lit- 
tle by little the reader’s mood softened, 
as he became gradually convinced, de- 
spite the instinct of his fear, of the high 
spirit of this romance. He found no 
vulgar situation where strength yields 
to weakness and demands for duty a 











compensation. He found a reality that 
stood naked in the light; naked, yet 
sound and fair. Walworth had loved 
his mother, and she had loved him. 
Together they had faced each other, 
and the truth that stood, like a flaming 


sword, between them. Then the man 
had gone away and lived his years 
bravely and profitably, as she had bid- 
den him; and the woman had stayed 
behind and had filled out her gallant 
life, her son's best heritage, as her 
lover had wished; to each the recogni 
tion of the other’s honor had been the 


only recompense, but a recompense 
akin to a sacrament. 


He sat in silence again before the 
dying fire. The were in his 
hand, while he thought of himself and 
—Margaret! Straight from the con- 
templation of the past had come an 
overpowering realization of the analo- 
gy of the present. He seemed to drape 
upon the living the garments of the 
dead. They took on a startling sem- 
blance of identity. He had touched 
spiritual depths unsuspected in his own 
1ature, and found there a moral re- 
freshment that invigorated and _ en- 
larged his mental vision so that he 
could look unflinchingly and broadly at 
the same situation, which, but a few 
hours ago, he had been able to view only 
with the narrow, -half-blind 
personal fervor. 

He saw that between himself and 
Margaret existed a sympathy that held 
them both expectant, irresolute ; a com- 
prehension grown from attraction, op 
portunity, carelessness even. They two 
were standing just at the threshold of 
a door that, when opened, showed tl 
way—whither? Only those knew who 


letters 





gaze ot a 


1e 
it 


had gone through; and they did not 
come back. That threshold—if passed 
it need be—must be crossed not in 
laughter, but in tears. He had stood 
there waiting with a smile! And Mar- 


garet? He saw her as she was, change- 


able, tantalizing; now cold, now tender; 
always alluring, vibrating to her ca- 
price. She had answered his call, and, 
in turn, seemed to beckon him on. 

But those other two in the past who 
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had become the realities now, creatures 
of flesh and blood, standing in the fore- 
ground among his own false shadows 
of the present—those had turned aside, 
parted to their separate ways; gone 
back to their responsibilities and to the 
work in the world that God had given 
them to do—the work that made them 
strong in the doing and kept their souls 
clear. 

“Mother, my mother,” his heart cried 
out, as he covered his eyes: “Keep 
your son’s soul clear as well!” 


III, 
At midday, when Mrs. McTavish 
came back from church, whither she 


went with unflagging regularity, be- 
cause, she was fond of declaring, she 
could feel the ghostly hands of all her 
Puritan forebears pushing her onward 
at the first clang of a tolling bell, she 
found the three girls in an eager group, 
talking in whispers around the library 
fire. 

At the sound of her step a sudden 
silence. 

Conscious of this, she smiled grimly 
as she untied her bonnet-strings and 
stood drawing off her gloves with care. 

“Don't let interrupt!” she an- 
nounced bluntly. “Go on with what 
you [ shall think that 
you ed me to stay to Sunday- 


me 


were saving, else 
expect 
school, too. 

She shook her head at the three 
flushed faces before she sat down. 

“Vou look positively house- 
logged,” she went on, “huddled over 
that fire this heavenly day. You ought 
to be ashamed of yourselves! Come, 
Virginia,” she turned to Miss Capron. 
“There’s something up! You haven't 
taken on the air of an arch-conspirator 
without Out with it! After 
church and before luncheon comes the 
hour when I brook no thwarting!” 

“Tt was really nothing at all, Cousin 
Louisa.” Miss Capron looked guiltily 
and laughed a bit nerv- 


girls 


cause, 


at the others, 
ously. 

“T suppose if the truth must be told,” 
“we were rather—well— 


she went on, 








108 
gossiping! Shouldn’t you call it that, 
girls?” 

Dolly Morgan came to her aid. She 
had some small reasons of her own for 
liking to combat the elder lady. 

“Yes, the merest gossip; perhaps 
magnified,’ she piped, in corroborating 
voice; “and, Mrs. McTavish, vou told 
us yourself, only last night, that you 
didn’t care for that sort of thing. So 
let’s talk of something else—something 
more dignified, instead; your sermon, 
for example!” 

3ut it was her sister who answered; 
for Bonnie Morgan, whose perception 
scented retort, had interposed by pla- 
cing herself intimately on a cushion at 
Mrs. McTavish’s feet, and she now in- 
terrupted good-humoredly. 

“T see no reason on earth why we 
shouldn’t tell you, dear lady! It wasn’t 
gossip at all. We've really been deal- 
ing with facts. Two or three strange 
things have happened in this house that, 
in the light of what we know of situa- 
tions, and personages,” she smiled 
meaningly, “have very naturally set us 


to thinking and comparing notes. 
That’s all!” 

“No, that’s just the beginning. You 
rouse my curiosity. Go on!” com- 


manded Mrs. McTavish. 

The others drew nearer. 

“The first thing did happen to me, I 
admit,”’ said Bonnie, after a pause; ‘‘so 
I may as well begin. This is my story: 
I sat up very late last night talking with 
Virginia in her room. Indeed, it was 
after two o’clock when I left. I’m 
sleeping in the blue room, you know; 
on the other side of the house, and much 
farther down the corridor. I ran to my 
own door quickly, and was just open- 
ing it, when I heard a sound on the 
upper stairs—a sound like a footstep. 
I was startled, and slipped behind the 
door, holding it open a little way and 
peering through the crack. There stood 
the figure of a man with a candle in his 
hand! The light flared in his face. 
Mrs. McTavish, it was Captain Faulk- 
ner looking very pale and very stern! 
I saw that he must pass my door, and 
so I closed it noiselessly until he had 
gone by. Then I opened it as gently 
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again. He was stepping softly down 
the lower flight; and what do you 
think? I saw that he held against his 
breast that packet of letters—the old 
love-letters—that Margaret had given 
him to read! I confess that I watched 
him. I tiptoed to the railing of the 
gallery when he had gone by. I saw 
him feeling his way through the hall 
and into the library beyond. Then I 
listened. I heard him fumbling at the 
desk. I know the sound perfectly well. 
He turned down the lid. It closed 
again; I caught the click of the key. 
Then I stepped back into the shadow 
as he came out; but I had time to see 
him once more, and plainly. His hand 
was empty; he had put those letters 
back into the desk. And his face—why, 
his face, in the strange, concentrated 
light that shone on it, was white and 
drawn and sad! And now, 
Mrs. McTavish, what do you make of 
it?” 

The older woman’s answer came at 
once. “That you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself for speaking of it at all!” 
she declared stoutly. 

3ut Dolly’s small hands held her 
back as she tried to rise from her chair; 
and Dolly’s small voice, with a laugh in 
it, ignored her protest. 

“No; you must really hear my expe- 
rience, too,” the girl began; “though 
it’s a very slight one, and hardly worth 
the telling, except as it gives what one 
might call circumstantial evidence, 
taken in connection with what followed. 
It leads up to Virginia’s dénouement 
perfectly—with the aid of just a little 
imagination. This is the way of it! 
When my coffee came this morning—a 
blundering sort of parlor maid brought 
it—I noticed that on the tray lay a let- 
ter. I wondered at it rather, but I took 
it up absent-mindedly, and was about 
to tear it open—when the woman turned 
suddenly at the door, and saw what | 
was doing. Then she cried out anx- 
iously, as she hurried to me: ‘Oh, if 
you please, miss, that is not for you. I 
should not have left it there. It is for 
madame, and a gentleman gave it to 
me in the hall!’ 

“Then, of course, I looked at the en- 











velope closely. My dear 
addressed to Margaret. 

the writing at once, for 
bridge scores last night. 
tain Faulkner’s!” 

This time Mrs. McTavish made no 
comment at all; and Virginia Capron, 
who stood leaning on the back of a tall 
chair in an attitude of excited ex 
pectancy, spoke quickly in the moment’s 
pause. 

“And my part of the narrative, 
Cousin Louisa, follows close on the heels 
of Dolly’s. 

“Listen’’—she lowered her voice and 
swept her hands dramatically before 
her—“to the tale of the third lady, and 
learn from it, if you may, of what hap- 
pened in the walled garden! 

“This forenoon, after the men had 
gone off for a walk without me, and 
before these two dilatory Morgans had 
come down, I found myself quite alone 
in the house, and inclined to activity. 
So I tied up my head in a veil, and 
started on a tour of inspection about the 
place. I went through the stables, I 
fed the pigeons, I played with the dogs, 
and then [ clambered over the rocks to 
the beach. Ugh; but it was horrible 
there—all cold and empty and wind- 
blown! I turned away quickly and 
walked back through the woods. When 
I got to the garden-gate, something 
prompted me to go in. The garden 
was sheltered and sunny, theugh the 
frosts had blighted every plant, and the 
ground was strewn with dead leaves. 
Only the grapevines, growing thickly 
over the arbor at the end, hung bronze 
and yellow in the sunshine. It was all 
very poetic, and very friste, Cousin 
Louisa, and as I looked I confess that 
I felt as might the lady in ‘The Sensi- 
tive Plant,’ had she been forced to re 
turn and gaze on her garden in decay! 
I stood still for a moment; then, sud 
denly, I became conscious of the mur 
mur of voices. I stepped back into the 
shadow of some evergreens. I listened. 
Two people were talking; a man and 
a woman. I could not hear words, but 
their tones were earnest and excited. 
There were questions asked and an- 
swers given, it seemed to me; for the 


lady, it was 
[ recognized 
he kept our 
It was Cap- 
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voices rose and fell. The moments 
went by. I moved cautiously to get 
away. There came a sudden pause, and 
I shrank back again into the thicket. 
Then the deeper voice began; a few 
slowly spoken words interrupted by a 
woman's muffled cry; and, after that, 
silence! I looked up to catch sight 
of a man’s figure crashing through the 
hedge. It disappeared into the woods 
beyond, and through the archway of 


the arbor came Margaret! She hur- 
ried down the littered path, her 


clenched hands hanging at her sides 
as she ran; and, when she passed me 
so closely that I held my breath, I could 
see that her eyes were full of tears.” 

Virginia drew back from the chair; 
then she added gaily: 

“Now I feel as if the curtain were 
about to rise! There are all the ele 
ments of a play grouped together; a 
drama to our hand; or at least the be- 


ginning of one! 


Mrs. McTavish said nothing for 
some time. She sat looking into the 
fire. On her face was an expression 


that it seldom wore—that complicated 
look of understanding that comes to 
the intelligent worldling who has sud- 
denly recognized a spiritual truth. To 
the three girls who watched her, its se 
riousness brought a wondering silence. 

She looked up and nodded her head; 
her smile was puzzling. 

“Yes; she spoke slowly and tender- 
ly; almost as if to herself. 

“Yes,” she repeated, “it may be the 
beginning, as you said; or it may be— 
the end!” 

Then, at the sound of steps in the hall 
beyond, she recovered herself. “Hush,” 
she said, as she rose to her feet. ‘Not 
a word of this to any one! The men 
are coming back; or, maybe, it is Mar 
garet herself!” 

But it was only the butler who stood 
in the doorway to announce luncheon. 
He looked toward Mrs. McTavish. 

“Mrs. Seymour bids me tell you, 
madame, that she has a headache, and 
begs to be excused from coming down. 
Captain Faulkner will not be at lunch 
eon, madame; he has had a telegram 
that called him to New York.” 








=—JHLEN my sister Maria 
said to me, “Editha! 
either those white 
mice or | will go out 
to the barn and stay!” 
I realized for the 
many hundredth time 
that theory and prac- 
tise are at variance in the bringing up 
of children, and in this little story I 
will show what shipwreck the best of 
theories may bring when applied to a 
wrong environment. Theoretically, 
Jimmy’s attitude toward creation is one 
which we should strive to inculcate in 
all our children. 

Indeed, it is Jimmy’s unaffected kind- 
ness to animals and his real interest in 
them which have made the bitter, hard- 
shelled age through which he is passing 
easier for me to bear. Jimmy is no 
sentimentalist with animals—far from 
it—but the unconsciously tender way in 
which he takes up a bird which has fall- 
en from a nest makes it easier for me 
to recognize, in the present Jimmy, the 
baby who was the most affectionate of 
all my children. 

[ must add, in justice to Jimmy, that 
if any one were to accuse him of being 
“tender” to a bird, he would be capable 
of wringing its neck, that his manhood 
might be vindicated. 

Besides having a genuine love for 
animals, Jimmy has the scientific spirit. 
It was this spirit that led to the ac- 
quisition of the white mice. I say “ac- 
quisition” designedly; Jimmy did not 
buy them ; he exchanged them for three 





steel ornaments which he cut from his 
sister Edith’s last winter’s hat, and an 
elaborate peach-stone basket which he 
found on his way home from school one 
day. 

Jimmy had to write a composition on 
the habits of some animal from per- 
sonal observation. Instead of choosing 
the household dog or cat, and writing 
partly from memory, and mostly, after 
all, from the encyclopedia, as most boys 
would have done, he acquired the white 
mice that he might study them at lei- 
sure, and so when Maria delivered her 
ultimatum I saw trouble ahead. My 
sister Maria weighs nearly two hundred 
pounds, and, though she is normally a 
placid person, at times she can be as 
nervous as any thin, wiry woman I ever 
saw. Sometimes I think that when a 
stout woman does get nervous, she can 
get more nervous than any thin woman 
who ever lived. Perhaps it is only that 
a fat woman’s nervousness is more im- 
pressive and more unexpected, and 
when Maria said either she or the white 
mice would go out to the barn to stay 
there was no doubt about it—the white 
mice would have to go. 

Jimmy took these tidings in sullen 
silence, as I knew he would. He threw 
me a resentful glance. One of the hard- 
est small trials of my daily life is to 
take the blame cheerfully for all the 
“kicking” of the household. I seem to 
myself to be perpetually on poor Jim- 
my’s trail, delivering to him not only 
my own scoldings and admonitions, but 
those of the rest of the family, for a 














ONE MAN’S MEAT Bo 


mother is the clearing-house of all the 
family disputes. 

If Saraphy, our cook, tells me she 
can’t have Jimmy “trackin’ dirt through 
her kitchen,” or if Edith complains that 
Jimmy has lost something of hers, mine 
must be the punishing hand, and | must, 
if the complaint is just, seem to mean 
what I say, whether I agree or not. I 
wanted very much to tell Jimmy: 

“T don’t mind your mice the least bit 
in the world, dear, and your aunt seems 
unreasonable to me, but since she feels 
so strongly about it, the only thing to 
be done is to take them away—though 
¥’m sorry for it.” But of course I 
eouldn’t talk in this fashion; it would 
have been disloyal to Maria, besides be- 
ing destructive of discipline. So Jimmy 
acted aggrieved all the evening, and 
Maria creaked her rocking-chair back 
end forth in the satisfied way she has 
when she has gained her point. 

Jimmy did not take the mice out to 
the barn, but installed them in the back 
kitchen, with Saraphy’s consent. Sara- 
phy does not like mice, I know, but 
neither does she like Maria. 

That evening Jimmy read a story 
eoncerned with guinea-pigs, over which 

he rest of us had laughed heartily. 
Jimmy read it with unbroken gravity. 
At the end of it he said to his father: 

“T don’t believe they multiply as rap- 
idly as all that!” Then he added medi- 
tatively: ‘I'd like to see, though.” 

To Edit 
torted: 

“Aw! you think you’re smart, don’t 
you?” 

At lunch next day, Edith said: 

“Mother, Jimmy’s taken the  fly- 
screen from my east window to make a 
cage of.” 

“Why, Jimmy! 

“Tt wvas all bust up, anyhow,” Jimmy 
replied. “It wasn’t any use.” And my 
husband’s untimely mirth put an end 
to that argument. 

Next day Jimmy came to me with 
that half-apologetic and half-defiant air 
which always makes my heart ache a 
little, for it tells me how often a boy 
of Jimmy’s age doesn’t get what he 


1's derisive laugh, Jimmy re- 


[ exclaimed. 


wants in this world, and how accus- 
tomed he is to expect battle. 

“Mother,” he said, “I’ve got some— 
guinea-pigs. Id rather study their 
habits than white mice. White mice 
are so little, and now I can’t have them 
in my room, I’ve made a daisy cage— 
and Saraphy says she don’t care.” He 
stopped, embarrassed. 

“Why, of course I don’t mind, son,” 
I said cordially. Jimmy beamed on me, 
and, oh, I love to see that wide, satis- 
fied grin cover my _ son’s_ freckled 
countenance! How I wish that the de- 
sires of small boys were not so often 
at variance with civilization! Jimmy 
beamed, then he shifted his weight 
from one foot to the other, and back 
again; that he had something more on 
his mind was plain to see. At last it 
burst out of him. 

“Say, ma, do you think they multiply 
as quick as that story said? I sh’d 
think they’d be pretty payin’ if they 
do. They sell for twenty cents apiece, 
and I know where I can get cabbage 
cneap. 

After this heart’s confidence, which 
he delivered in one breath, he flushed 
deeply, and drifted from the room. 
The next few days he spent a great deal 
of time in the back kitchen watching 
the guinea-pigs, and the following Sun- 
day he trumped up an excuse to stay 
horie from church. During the morn- 
ing he took half-hourly observations of 
the habits of the guinea-pig. The book 
in which he took them fell into my 
hands later, and read as follows: 


9:00 A. M.—Guiney-pigs sleeping side by 
0: Guiney-pigs sleeping 
10:00—Guiney-pigs sleeping. 
10:30 Gi iney-pigs running around the cage 


(1 poked ’em with a stick). 


1::00—They et steadily until I went into 
dinner. Whenever I looked they was 
eatin’. Observation: Guiney-pigs eat 


with remarkable perseverance, their 
lower jaws move quite unintermittent 
and regular, something as if they was 
wound up. 

1:30 P. M.—Guiney-pigs sleepin’. I poked 
"em up, but they soon dropped off. 


[It was after these dampening ob- 
servations, I suppose, that Jimmy 
naively told me that he had made up 
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his mind that it would be better worth 
while to watch them after the young 
ones had arrived. 

“The young ones may have more 
kinds of habits than these,” he ex- 
plained. “Or,’ he added, “p’raps I'd 
better get some other kind of animal.” 
I could not but admit that, prolific 
though the guinea-pig may be, in habits 
he is decidedly limited. 

The white mice and the guinea-pigs 
were the prelude, so to speak, of the 
little domestic drama of which we were 
soon to be both actors and spectators. 
My sister Maria has always referred 
to the white mice and the pigs as the 
“entering wedge.” 

“Had you taken as firm a stand as 
you should have against those vermin,” 
she is fond of repeating to me, “think 
what we all might have been spared! 
You are too lenient with your children 
when it comes to an entering wedge, 
Editha!” 

Note again how frequently theory 
and practise are at variance with one 
another. Take, for instance, Jimmy's 
carpentry, of which he has had a course 
because it is so “necessary for a boy 
to learn to use his hands.” Jimmy 
learned to use his with surprising deft- 
ness. He is really very handy with his 
tools, though I cannot say his carpeu- 
tering has been an unalloyed joy in the 
household, though undoubtedly excel- 
lent for Jimmy. There are a great 
many things excellent for the develop- 
ment of the individual which are fatal 
for the comfort of the-rest of the fain- 
ily. 

Jimmy’s menagerie was a case in 
point. Jimmy has a_ book which 
teaches him how to build everything in 
the world a mother would rather not 
have her son have. He once built, for 
instance, a club-house in an elm-tree 
from the directions in this book. It 
was modified to suit the conditions, and, 
in fact, was nothing more than a pre- 
carious platform about four feet square, 
with a sort of tent over it, made from 
the piazza awning, for Jimmy has a 
way of taking what he wants when he 
wants it. At that time Jimmy used to 
squat with two other boys for long, sol- 


emn hours on this platform, and I can 
assure you I didn’t enjoy it, and was 
glad enough when a storm blew it away. 
At the time, I made up my mind if I 
ever met the author, I would tell him 
what I thought about putting such ideas 
into boys’ heads. It was from this 
source that Jimmy learned how to make 
a menagerie in the back yard. 

We have a sort of back yard planted 
off with shrubbery from the rest of the 
garden. The girls use it for an out- 
of-door workroom, and sit out there a 
great deal, and we dry clothes there. 
To Jimmy it seemed an ideal place 
for a menagerie, and it is to be noted 
that it was from his father that Jimmy 
gained consent to begin operations. He 
craftily got Saraphy on his side, too, 
explaining to her that, as he was short- 
ly adding a squirrel and rabbits to the 
family, a few cages outside would be 
far better than to litter up her back 
kitchen. Now, theoretically, building 
the cages developed in Jimmy ingenu- 
ity, surety of hand, and self-reliance; 
the animals themselves developed all 
the things that the love of animals is 
supposed to develop in the young. Un- 
doubtedly it was good for Jimmy, but 
such experiments, | am convinced, are 
for only children, and in households 
where there are no servants. 

Of course, the building was a nuis- 
ance to begin with; it took some time 
before the yard had resumed its nor- 
mal orderly aspect, and Maria’s rock- 
ing-chair creaked an irritated accom- 
paniment to Jimmy’s hammering. — I 
could not blame Maria for being nerv- 
ous at the steady thump-thump of the 
hammer, and yet had I not myself had 
Jimmy taught how to drive straight 
nails ? 

No serious trouble came before the 
woodchuck. Saraphy didn’t like his 
looks from the first, and we had to tie 
up our dog, March, who with impas- 
sioned perseverance tried to dig his 
way into the cage. So now the de- 
velopment of Jimmy’s — individuality 
along the excellent lines I have indi- 
cated had tied up the dog, made his 
aunt nervous, and irritated the cook. 

Two days after the arrival of the 
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woodchuck, Saraphy came to me, say- 
ing: 

“There'll be no bread the day. Ye'll 
have to telephone for the baker to-mor- 
row.” 

I asked her what the matter was, as 
I knew she wanted me to. 

“The woodchuck,” she said, “is sit- 
tin’ behind the flour-barrel in the but- 
tery, hissin’, an’ has been these two 
hours. "T'was March chased him in. 
March’s ear is bit. I washed him off 
an’ shut the buttery door, but ye didn’t 
come home, an’ Jimmy didn’t come 
home, an’ it’s too late for bread now. 
An’ all I have to say, Mrs. Preston,” 
Saraphy went on, towering over me 
gaunt and grim, “is that the flour-bar- 
rel’s no place for a woodchuck ; no, nor 
a buttery! It ain't clean, Mrs. Preston, 
so it ain't! It ain’t clean! I won't be 
able to make no pastry to-morrer, along 
o’ scrubbin’ that buttery thoroughly !” 

Osborn came in pretty soon, and he 
and Jimmy caught the woodchuck with 
a butterfiy-net and Edith’s mackintosh. 
I confess that laughter which 
greeted my account of this when I 
told my husband about it irritated me 
a little. 

“What a women make about 
things,” Hlenry said. “I don’t mean 
you, dear, but [ call Saraphy’s lack of 
humor fatal Think what comfort 
that boy takes with his handful of ani- 
mals, and how good they are for him. 
That’s the important thing, after all, 
isn’t it?” And indeed Jimmy was all 
that was exemplary with his pets, keep- 
ing the cages very clean and feeding 
the animals and giving them water, as 
few boys would remember to do. 

\fter the woodchuck episode, Jimmy 
made a roomy wire cage, part of which 
he buried so that the woodchuck could 
not dig out in any direction—that he 
used the new wire netting intended for 
the hen-yard to do it is only an inci- 
dent. The woodchuck-cage was un- 
doubtedly a triumph of ingenuity. Ow- 
ing, however, to the cage door being 
defective, the woodchuck continued to 
get out from time to time. Of all his 
pets, it was that woodchuck which most 
attracted Jimmy, and yet it was the 
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most cross-grained, ill-tempered animal 
I have ever met. I am usually rather 
soft-hearted about wild things which 
are kept in captivity, but I wasn’t about 
that woodchuck. I am sure it must 
have been a great relief to his wife 
and children to have got rid of him, 
for he would have been a damper to 
any family circle. He sat at the back 
of the cage glowering at the world 
through his bright, malevolent little 
eyes; whenever any one passed his cage 
he hissed and clattered his teeth. Yet 
it was on this creature Jimmy lavished 
his attentions. The reason for this I 
learned through Osborn. A great deal 
of my knowledge of Jimmy’s character 
is gained from things Osborn lets drop. 
In this case, Osborn let drop to me: 

“Jimmy’s trying to tame that wood- 
chuck. That fool book of his says he 
can; every time he gets discouraged he 
reads this.” Osborn held out a book 
to me, open, at an especially thumbed 
page, and I read: 

The same care which transforms a red 
mouthed wolf into a faithful dog can trans- 
form other undomesticated beasts into useful 
creatures, , A lad who loves his pets 
will bestow upon the little creatures that 
affection which shows itself in a sympathy 
whicl understand their wants and 


1 can 


necessities. 

So, guided by this beacon-light, with 
touching patience and tact, Jimmy tried 
to soften the impervious heart of the 
woodchuck. That he couldn’t do it 
quite wore on him. 

“Perhaps,” I suggested, “you didn’t 
get him young enough. He may have 
been soured by a hard life before you 
got him.” My point of view comforted 
Jimmy not a little, although nothing I 
could say or do would mollify Saraphy. 
She hated that woodchuck ever since it 
had hidden behind the flour-barrel. 

“Tt claps its teeth at me, and hisses 
every time I go out in the yard,” she 
complained. 

Not even Jimmy, who can generally 
get around Saraphy when the rest of 
us fail, could soften her in the least. 
She went around with a face of solid 
gloom, and when anything went wrong 
in the house she would, figuratively, 
throw the woodchuck at me. In fact, 
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the woodchuck, it appeared, was at the 
bottom of every mischance that hap- 
pened. 

[ am sure that it was the woodchuck 
and the guinea-pigs between them 
which led him to adopt a new member 
into his menagerie, an animal which 
would be more impressionable to train- 
ing than the woodchuck, and more in- 
spiring than either rabbits or guinea- 


pigs. Oh! now it is all over, I can see 
Jimmy’s point of view with crystal 
clearness. I knew by the hammering 


that a new cage was in progress, but 
had I not known myself, I 

learned it in different ways. 
came to me first. 

“Do you think he’s building a cage 
for snakes,” she asked me. “His book 
says: ‘A reptile-house need not be 
more than three feet in height.’ ” 

Maria’s contribution was delivered 
in a voice of sarcasm. ‘Jimmy is pre- 
paring to receive more vermin.” 

Saraphy also had her little say. It 
was: “If it’s another’ woodchuck 
you'll choose between us.” Until, at 
last, in a fit of desperation I told my 
son: 

“Jimmy, let this animal, whatever it 
is, be the last.” 

“Yes’m,” he replied obediently, and | 
had the uncomfortable feeling a woman 
has when she knows her children find 
her unreasonable. 

The next morning before I was out 
of my room I was acutely aware that 
something had gone wrong in the 
house. I had heard talk of a fishing 
expedition the day before. In the early 
morning I had half-awakened to hear 
Osborn and Jimmy creaking stealthily 
down-stairs, then turned over and gone 
to sleep again. Indeed, I overslept. 
As I dressed there came to me a dozen 
little noises, which told me that the 
house was out of joint. A woman in 
tune with her family can feel trouble 
in the air much as some people feel an 
electric storm coming. I hastened to 
breakfast. The dining-room was de- 
serted, and there was no sign of Nellie, 
the second girl. On my plate lay the 
key-note to the muffled excitement that 
was in the house. It was a missive 
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from Jimmy, and was addressed with 
classical simplicity: “Mother.” 

The note read: 

Dear Moruer: Do not mind the polecat, 
he is tame alright, he will come after I am 
gone fishing all day as expected, please feed 
and water him. Yours truly in haste, 

Jimmy. 

Without waiting, I went out into the 
kitchen ; Saraphy’s iron face made quite 
unnecessary my faltering question: 


Sara 


phy, has, has—it come: 

‘It has that, ma’am,” Saraphy re- 
plied. “Nellie has gone home, cryin’, 
I’m left alone in the house. “Tis out 
in the middle of the yard, smilin’ 
[ can set down an’ fold my hands, there 
won’t be much done the day. For Mis’ 
Preston’”—and Saraphy loomed over 


me in gaunt defiance—‘I ain’t goin’ to 
hang out no clean close along o’ any— 
critter like that. No, ma’am, not in 
the same yard with him! I gottem 
soaked an’ all, but I don’t do no wash- 
in’ until it’s took away!” 

At that moment Maria dashed into 
the kitchen. When I say “dash” I 
speak advisedly, for I have never in all 
my life seen my deliberate sister move 
with such celerity. She was closely fol- 
lowed by Edith. 


“Is it true, Editha?’ Maria de- 
manded. “Is what this child says 
true?” 

Maria’s dramatic manner calmed me 

tantly. “Is what true, Maria?” I 
asked, with exasperating tranquillity, 
though, of course, I knew perfectly 
well what she meant 

[Is it true,” she said, “about that 
that new creature Jimmy has got?” 
[If you mean the * I replied 


firmly, “I suppose it is. Saraphy says 


‘it’s in the yard.” 


“It’s a real live one,” 
“Tt’s black and white; 
back window.” 

The first flurry of 
had passed 
nity. 

“Editha,” she announced, with firm- 
ness, “that—animal must be removed!” 

“T quite agree with you, Maria,” I 
responded dryly. “It must.” 

“At once,” she amended. 


Edith put in. 


| saw it from the 


Maria’s emotion 
She had recovered her dig- 
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I bit my lip to keep my temper. I 
had not had so much as a cup of cof- 
fee that morning, and a scene such as 
we had passed through on an empty 
stomach is bad for self-com- 
mand. It seems to me just enough that 
the mother of a family should be ex- 
pected to right all the wrongs of her 
household, or try to, at any event, but 
I do not think it is just that she should 
be held accountable for all her chil- 
dren’s deeds, and yet both Maria and 
Saraphy ng as though I had 
brought the creature myself, and put it 
in the yard with my own hands espe- 
cially to annoy them. 


one’s 


were acti 


‘] say,” Maria continued, “that I 
feel you should take steps at once for 
the removal of that—that pest!” 


My temper slipped from me. “Maria, 
there is no reason why you should be 
unreasonable, even though you are my 
sister,’ I am ashamed to confess was 
what I said, “and allow yourself to 
criticize me and my family continually! 
I will have It taken on 
I can find any one to do it.” 

But Maria, I am thankful 
can lose patience as well 
reasonable!” she gasped 


away as si as 
to relate, 
as Il. “Un- 
2 “You call it 
unreasonable because | ask you to have 
a public nuisance removed from 
own back yard! Unreasonable! I tell 
you, Editha, unreasonable or not, I 
shall leave on the three-thirty this after- 
noon if the—beast has not left first.” 

With which she deliberately left the 
kitchen and shut herself up in her own 
room. I heard an expressive snort from 
Saraphy. I’m sure I heard her mutter: 
“°Tis an ill wind blows nobody good!” 

I did then the thing women 
foolishly do in an emergency. I went 
to the telephone and called up my hus- 
band. | have known better, 
for as long as a man sees any humor in 
an he is of no use to one, 
and I might have known that at a dis- 
tance it would have seemed funny to 
him. It didn’t seem so to me. My sec- 
ond girl had left. Work had stopped 
in the house. I had quarreled with my 
sister, and out in the back yard, smiling, 
Saraphy said, sat that unmentionable 
animal. 
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No, to me there was nothing funny 
in the situation, but when I told my 
husband about it, he burst into great 
peals of laughter. When I asked him 
what I should do, he replied: 

“Shoot him!” Which was, of course, 
absurd, as the yard would not have been 
habitable for days. I answered: 

" Henry. What can I 


Be serious, 


do?” 

“Why don’t you shoot him?” he said 
again, and again burst out laughing, 
which exasperated me so I cut him off 
and called up the man who does truck 
ing. Would he come around and take 
something away for me? (I craftily 
refrained from saying what.) 

He would; he’d come at once. He 
did. When he heard what it was, he 
burst out into guffaws of mirth and 
slapped his thighs while he roared: 

“Well, if that don’t beat all! Got 
a skunk for a pet, eh? Well, well, if 
that ain’t Jimmy!” 

“T'll be grateful if you'll cart it off.” 

“Well,” he said, “don’t see how we 
goin’ to do that, Mis’ Preston. There 
ain't no place I know of to cart a 
skunk to. They ain’t as popular with 
most folks as they is with your son. 
No, ma’am, I wouldn’t resk it. I never 
made no pretense to being a hero, an’ 
I won't resk it.” And he went away, 
laughing, to spread the glad tidings, 
but before he went he made a sensible 
suggestion. 

“Mebbe Pete Wayley’d cart him off. 
I’ll tell him to look around,” he said. 
Pete is our town loafer, a disreputable 
negro, who has made with our 
melons and hen-roost more than once. 

Meantime the house wore the air of 
a clock which had run down; all nor 
mal activities stopped. Saraphy and I 
would steal to the back window from 
time to time and gaze out on the enemy, 
which played about its cage as graceful 
as any kitten. 


free 


The monotony was only varied by 
little friends of Edith’s, who came in 
to stare with morbid curiosity, and by 


Maria, who at intervals popped -her 
head out of the door to say: 
“Is It gone?” And then popped 


back again. 
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I suppose every family has, every 
now and then, an unnatural, phantas- 
magorical day, a day when all the laws 
of nature seem turned upside down; a 
day when nothing can happen right, 
when even the inanimate world seems 
to turn against one. Consider, if you 
will, the state of my household. My 
indignant sister locked in her room; 
Saraphy the diligent sitting with os- 
tentatiously folded hands; Edith en- 
joying a little brief authority because 
of the spectacle our back yard pre- 
sented, where a kindly looking little 
black-and-white creature skipped harm- 
lessly about. 

And to add the last fantastic touch, 
we four women were waiting, each with 
a different species of anxiety, for the 
despised town loafer, Pete Wayley. 
Edith’s anxiety was not hard to fathom. 
The horrid child was eager to see just 
what was going to happen to Pete. He 
arrived at the same moment with my 
husband, bringing with him an impu- 
dent smile and a wheelbarrow. 

“T cum for de polecat,” he grinned. 

Henry viewed him with disfavor. 
“What do you want for taking it 
away?” he asked. 

“It’s a orful resky job; powerful 
resky to mah cloes an’ mah pussun— 
orful resky. Don’t see how I c’n do 
it under five dollars,” he said, reading 
my anxious face. 

Now, usually Henry leaves any mat- 
ter like this to me. If I want to pay 
an absurd sum for a whistle I may and 
welcome, but the day had affected him 
too. 

“Five dollars!” he exclaimed. 

“Make it three, Mist’ Preston,” said 
the man. 

“T’ll make it just fifty cents,” shouted 
Henry. 

Pete slowly picked up his wheel- 
barrow. “Do it for two,” he mur- 
mured. 

“Maria will leave at three-thirty if 
the animal isn’t removed.” 

“Then let Maria leave!’ said my en- 
raged husband. “I don’t mind the 
money, but I won't be swindled by that 
loafer. Let the person that brought 
that around here take it away.” 


Then there arose in me some obscure 
impulse of opposition, though what he 
suggested was sensible enough. 

So the unheard-of happened, my hus- 
band and I quarreled, and about wheth- 
er or no Pete Wayley, the town loafer, 
should remove a skunk from our back 
yard at an exorbitant price. 


You see that the development of the 
individual child is often not possible 
without the family, as a whole, paying 
too large a price. 

After Henry had_ gone, silence 
reigned in the house. The only excite- 
ment was Maria’s not departing on the 
three-thirty. 

At last my sons returned. 

Jimmy cast his eye over the little 
group of us. 

“Betcher,” was his greeting, “no- 
body’s given any water to my skunk 
all day !” 

Somehow this. took the wind out of 
my sails. 

“Jimmy,” I said wearily, “you'll 
have to get that animal taken away at 
once.” 

“What for?” Jimmy demanded. “It’s 
a tame skunk. A man in the woods 
brought it up. It likes folks more’n 
a cat would. It’s just as tame——” 

I turned to my husband for support, 
but he and Osborn were speechless with 
laughter. The idea of a tame skunk 
seemed funny to them, I suppose. 

But here Maria broke in, ponderous 
and majestic: 

“That—animal leaves to-night—per- 
manently, or I do!” 

Maria is poor in argument, but rich 
in shades of expression. As a skunk 
is more undesirable than a white mouse, 
so was her tone more weighty than her 
first threat. There was a certain final- 
ity in her voice which impressed even 
Jimmy. He turned away beaten, but 
before he gave up gave vent to an opin- 
ion that had been ripening in his mind 
since the episode of the white mice, and 
I think it summed up what his back 
yard menagerie had taught him, 

“Wemen make me tired!” was what 
he said. 
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EDDY 


BORDEN had 


more impulses than 


morals. The Irish ex- 
tract, which was a part 
of his make-up, gave 
him tone and_ point, 
and many sorrows. 
He was a dreamy, con- 
templative lad of nineteen, who carried 
in either hand a grip of friendship or a 
welterweight’s punch. He worked for 
Rodney Kemp, millionaire, and loved 
him—next to his own Ideal. Specifical- 
ly, Reddy Borden was in charge of the 
collies at the Ardonapolis Kennels, a 
fixture and a feature of the Kemp coun- 
try house on the Hudson. 

Now, the men on this side of the 
water who know the collie dog are not 
so numerous as one would suppose, 
hearing the breed discussed from time 
to time. Indeed, Reddy, who was ac- 
quainted with all the Eastern showmen, 
counted but three who were worthy to 
sit in the throne-room of the classiest 
dog of all. One of these, by all means, 
was Reddy Borden; another, Bemis, 
a shy, dry, freckled little man, too poor 
to play with the art, but sometimes a 
judge at the shows; the third does not 
enter the present narrative. Mdreover, 
Reddy had the audacity to question the 
complete knowledge of the English and 
Scotch. Many Americans believe that 
because a man speaks with a braw 
Yorkshire dialect he is a collie oracle. 
This is not true. 

Reddy was bred in the atmosphere. 
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His father, after many lean years, de- 
veloped two champions out of a single 
litter—Ardonapolis Hussar and Ardon- 
apolis Dragoon—and died of happiness 
and drink in the employ of Rodney 
Kemp’s father. The elder Borden 
taught his son all he knew. To this 
Reddy added his own experiences with 
countless litters and the fruits of pro- 
found meditations—which is, after all, 
what maketh the man big in any line. 
So far, it can be seen that the young 
man had a good life berth in his dear- 
est capacity; but still he was haunted 
by the Ideal, the dream that a perfect 
collie would appear in this world of 
imperfections—a dog with the values 
of Hussar and Dragoon, and the inner 
touch which only three men in the 
country could see. 

Reddy turned down his life com- 
petence for a pup. Raving in one of 
the collie-courts was a certain son of 
Ardonapolis Sapper, the present kennel 
king, and an unheralded female, regis- 
tered as Fringed Gentian. This pup 
embodied the promise of perfection in 
Reddy’s eyes. It was not enough for 
the lad to rear the collie; he must own 
him. Note the hot craft in the Borden 
brain. He sought Rodney Kemp in 
the latter’s New York office, announ- 
cing his decision to leave. Kemp did 
not take him seriously at first; finally 
offered an increase, which did not pre- 
vail. 

“T’ve a hear-rt f’r 
Reddy repeated. 


farmin’, sorr,” 
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“Collies becoming more and more 
popular every day—and you going to 
raise hay?” 

“Hay an’ th’ loike, Mr. Kemp—an’, 
sorr, | want a bit av a pup t’ raise me 
f’r a cow-dog, sorr.” 

Kemp laughed. “Take the pup you 
want, Reddy,” he ordered, “and come 
back to me when you turn him cham- 
pion.” 

“Thank’ee, sorr,’ Reddy mumbled, 
his throat choked with the wild singing 
of his heart. “Tis but a bit av a sono’ 
Sapper I'll ta-ake, t’ ’mimber ye by, 
and,” he added unctuously, ‘th’ place 
av me father.” 

Kemp’s case demands an instant’s at- 
tention. His mind that morning was 
occupied with a sullen problem. His 
millions were not at stake, but his heart 
was. The lady in question was a won- 
derful lady, Miss Laura Gray Clement, 
tragedienne, and it reflects the breadth 
and bigness of Rodney Kemp that his 
hopes were not unwarranted. They 
had met a year before, and in the course 
of a growing attachment, Miss Clernent 
was shown the Ardonapolis collies. It 
is important to this sequence of doggy 
events that Reddy Borden was absent 
from the kennels on the day of her 
visit. 

That day Miss Clement sprang into 
a high place among the collie devotees. 
Modestly, she determined to own the 
best dog in America—one that would 
beat Kemp’s splendid Sapper at the 
next winter’s show in New York. Se- 
cretly she made her purchases, with the 
novice’s unseeing but quick-believing 
eye. The best result of her year’s 
fancy was the good collie Thorndale 
Hopeful, which she benched in Sap- 
per’s class the following season. The 
judge said that there were several dogs 
in the show better than Hopeful, but 
still far from Sapper’s class. Rodney 
Kemp had the temerity to smile. His 
punishment was swift and tragic. 

“Rodney, dear,’ Miss Clement said, 
“a year from now—a year from now 
I’ll beat Sapper in this ring! Besides, 
dear, the public wants me another 
year! Then, when I beat Sapper, you 
and |——” 
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But Kemp didn’t want to wait an- 
other year. He cried out against the 
dear-acclaiming public sharing his 
tragedienne for another season. He 
offered her Ardonapolis, country house, 
Sapper and his entire tribe, a choice 
cut of the Palisades and all—but, lo! 
she was swallowed up in the victory 
of a Western tour. I'rom Albany she 
wired him to keep sweet. [From Roch- 
ester she waived the offer of Ardonapo- 
lis, writing that it would be no fun to 
beat Sapper with one of Sapper’s sons. 

And so it came about that on the 
morning Reddy Borden called, Kemp’s 
prayerful concern was not of his own 
kennels, but that Miss Clement should 
find a better collie than he possessed 
in Sapper, lest unto the year a year be 
added. And so it was that after Reddy 
had vanished, Kemp indited a full- 
cream, heavy-laid note—now to Buffalo 
—hbidding the lady not to relax in her 
search, since his heart hungered sore- 
ly, and the waiting days were long. 
This romantic distraction faithfully 
covered, it is time to look to Reddy and 
his pup, Timelock Classic, familiarly 
known as Tim. 

On a night train, Chicago bound, 
with Tim whimpering his loneliness in 
the baggage-coach, Reddy became en- 
amored of a jeweled stranger in the 
smoker, and was led into the sunset 
land of patriotism and reminiscence, 
via the Pint-Flask-Limited-but-more- 
in-the-Valise. He awoke in the smoky 
sheds at the foot of Polk Street, lame- 
hearted and penniless as the morn he 
came into the world. In spite of his 
amazement at Western enterprise, 
Reddy was relieved to find that the 
stranger had not looted the baggage- 
coach. Tim was still there. 

The weather was wintry in the town 
Lake Michigan is on. A _ six-months’ 
collie is supposed to eat four times a 
day, and an Irish boy of nineteen as 
many times as convenient, but nobody 
in Chicago had sent for them. To- 
ward the middle of the afternoon, Red- 
dy sought the rear-end of a restaurant, 
and related his adventure on the train 
the night before. He was insulted— 
and fed. 




















Tim was wearing, and the fact dis- 
tressed the boy. In the heart of a 
crashing train for a day and a night, 
and with a world-wide city now roaring 
about his ears, the country-bred dog 
was charged with incessant shocks and 
tremors. But there was always the 
man—the same to whom he had looked 
in time of need back yonder in the 
New York hills. He gave up his heart 
to the master. 

In dogdom there is a saying that you 
cannot tell how fine or coarse a collie 
will be, until the pup has passed the 
age of seven months. Reddy Borden, 
however, did not go by sayings, nor did 
he chuck his career on a hundredth 
chance. It may be that he saw the 
future Classic in the astral light. What 
is more to the point, is that Tim at six 
months was a three-quarter collie in 
size, with a long, narrow, straight 
head, clean as a new knife-blade, and 
a sweeping, low-hung brush. The rest 
was a slim, rangy, balanced body, clean- 
limbed. In coat, he was a tri-color, less 
popular among buyers than the sable 
and white dogs, but more apt to score 
in the judge’s eye. His more evident 
glory lay in the placing of his colors. 
His whole head to the ruff was of a 
golden tan. His budding mane and 
blaze were white; his legs, tawny; his 


back, black, and the tail an epitome— 


black above, tan below, and white 
plumed. 

Springing, shrinking to the boy’s 
legs, darting low, like a soldier under 
fire, Tim passed through the civic 
turmoil. It was a strain on the nerves 


f the young nobleman, as Reddy per- 
ceived, and no one knew better than 
he that collies brought to the fine point, 
exemplified in Timelock Classic, have 
not the rugged vitality of coarser-bred 
animals. It is the same with all roy- 
alty. 

That night the boy talked his way 
into stable-room in a south-side barn; 
and Tim, tired as he had never been 
before, and happier, for the collie heart 
warms into its fulness under man’s 
adversity, gathered himself daintily in 
the hollow of Reddy’s arm, and 
twitched himself through the border- 
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land of queer dreams and woofs into 
the rest of healing. 

“An’ he’s got hearrt wit ut all,” Red- 
dy mused drowsily. “Th’ lad ’mimbers, 
sure, how I hild him in me arms 
through his touch av ’stimper, an’ 
turned down a loife job f’r th’ chanct 
av him. Damme, he’s wort’ ut!” 

There was a month of gloomy ad- 
ventures, all played close to the cush- 
ion. Chicago was a hundred miles be- 
hind in the snows. They were out in 
the country for their health. Tim 
wasn't fed four times a day, but many 
times when Reddy wasn’t. The pair 
turned up at La Grange in time for 
the big annual bench-show. Tim 
chased clouds of snow-birds on the 
way, and Reddy chopped many cords 
of wood for the entrance-fee. The 
judge was Mort Dupper, a decent, stu- 
dious person, who had the audacity to 
believe that there is room in one man’s 
brain to know fields, wolf-hounds, 
Airedales, Dalmatians, and terriers—as 
a side issue to collie knowledge. 

And so, for the first time, Timelock 
Classic, in the puppy class, of course, 
took the bench in the bedlam of scream- 
ing, lashing thoroughbreds. He en- 
countered no rival among the young- 
sters—swept the puppy class clean. 
Dupper held him in the ring after the 
decision. 

“What did you say this baby’s par- 
ticulars are?” he questioned. 

“IT ask ye, sorr, if a pup loike that 
wan nades any particulars?’ Reddy 
questioned ecstatically. He had the 
Ardonapolis pedigree in his pocket, and 
private reasons for not using it, nor 
the kennel name. He didn’t want the 
papers to carry to Kemp so soon the 
glory of his gift. 

On the last day of the show, the win- 
ners of all the collie classes met in the 
ring under the Dupper. Of 
these, Timelock Classic, Collie Flower, 
a La Grange female, and Dodwin Per- 
fection, a young Milwaukee dog, were 
good. Reddy prayed only for justice. 
The lady with the kitchen name was 
just a speck undershot, and Dupper 
caught the flaw and pinned “Third” in 
her behalf. The Classic and the Per« 


eyes of 
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fection posed alone in the ring, and 
Dupper scratched his head. 

“Dodwin is holding his tail high,” 
he said at last. “Anyway, the pup is 
unbeatable—at seven months!” 

Back to the bench with ribbons, ro- 
settes, trophies, and a bumping heart, 
Reddy led the winner of winners. It 
was not that Dupper’s decision meant 
anything to him that he did not know, 
but so often the ways of men are im- 
placable, and justice is devious. 

“May I ask who is the owner of ‘that 
young beauty?” inquired the softest, 
most quickening voice that ever fell 
upon the ears of man or dog. It came 
from the crowd that about 
Tim’s bench. 

A Sparkling Lady was bending’ to- 
ward the winner, and Reddy stared at a 
profile such as Mother Earth had never 
shown him before. Above that profile 
was a cloud of bronze-gold hair and a 
great curving white wing; below it a 
cloak of ermine that fitted like the gar- 
ment of a baby seal. There was a gor- 
geous jewel at the lady’s throat, and her 
green-gloved hand rested upon the 
Classic’s head like a diadem of mala- 
chite. Then there were eyes of Killar- 
ney blue; and, lest it may be forgotten, 
that profile of rose and pearl and glory. 

“And you are the owner!” she said 
to Reddy. “Oh, you lucky boy! And 
you will sell him to me?” 

It was like saying “No” to a god- 
dess, bringing eternal opulence in one 
hand and an empty dog-collar in the 
other. Three hours to Chicago-of-the 
dazzling-cafés; three hours in a diner 
of silver and crystal! It was three 
weeks on foot through the snows. 
Reddy thought of the winter night. 
Then he thought of the winter night 
with no Tim at his heels. He shook 
his head. 

“Do you mean that Timelock Classic 
has no price—to me?” she asked. 

“There’s a fortune in him, ma’am, 
whin time opens th’ glory av him— 
that’s f’r why I call him Timelock, 
which manes Tim f'r convanience. 





pressed 


Sure, if I didn’t love th’ laad, I'd give 
him 
dint—— 


t’ye, ma’am—he’d luk so splin- 
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The turned to a 


Sparkling 
woman behind. her, a cream-and-white 
mortal with downcast eyes and a gray 


Lady 


muff. “He isn’t for sale, Nellie, and 
he’s the one I want. Isn’t it too dread- 
ful?” she said pitifully. 

Nellie ventured one look at Reddy 
Borden. She lifted her downcast eyes, 
as Ruth must have done to Boaz, after 
long coaching by Naomi. When the 
boy recovered mental movement, Tim 
was still there, and he was explaining 
to the Sparkling Lady that his name 
was Reddy Borden, and that a letter 
would find him in care of MelLain, of 
the La Grange Kennels. 

They were gone. It was midnight, 
and the show was ended. Reddy faced 
the world again with his victory—pen- 


niless. An armful of trophies, but no 
bread. The pair went their way early 
the next morning, lest La Grange 
should learn their poverty. In the 


midst of his kind Reddy preserved his 
front. Where dogs foregathered, he 
was a man among men, asking no fa- 
vors, needing no advice. The farms 
and the city back streets alone knew his 
secrets. 

They grew very close together that 
winter—boy and dog afield. But the 
boy dreamed of a different life, which 
is a of superiority. He re- 
membered when he was master of a 
hundred thoroughbreds, with a house 
and table of his own, and many prop- 
erties. He remembered the last night 
at La Grange, the Sparkling Lady, and 
the Downcast-eyed who had looked at 
him once. Yes, he had dreams of cities 
rising to serve him, and of a girl with 
a gray muff whispering things to him. 
But Tim had no dreams. These were 
vast, splendid days, with the snowy 
plains of Illinois to play upon, a new 
farmhouse every night, and always this 
god with the right word and the rough, 
caressing hand, and the hollow of his 
arm at night—this god to die for! One 
collie in a thousand knows the joy, and 
he is not always a blue-blooded beast. 

There were days in the woods with 
the farmers, with a bunny in the thicket 
and a red squirrel scolding above, tire- 
less zest in the keen, perfect wind. Tim 


weaknes 














got his size that winter, and put on the 
furs of a viking. One farmer offered 
Reddy ten shillings for him; and 
one morning a farmer’s daughter wept 
because Tim was being taken away. At 
another place, Reddy was ordered to 
put the dog in the shed for the night, 
and the pair burrowed into a haystack 
instead. Then Tim learned something 
of the mysterious fascination which the 
herds held for him. The instinct was 
sure and strong in the youngster, as 
the lure of solitude for the mystic. 

In April Reddy felt the attraction of 
the city again, and he swung back over 
the miry roads toward Chicago, via La 
Grange. The boy was not sure of Tim’s 
development, his eye had become so ac- 
customed to his own that the delicacy 
of judgment was warped. Tim, now 
well past his first year, must be placed 
with other good dogs, in order that his 
master might see what the late months 
had done. The shepherds and collies 
of the farm country, though splendid 
working fellows, were too coarse even 
for foils of a winner. There was a 
gasp from McLain, of the La Grange 
Kennels, when the Classic bounded 
into the yard—a huge, imposing beast, 
with high-held head, vivid as polished 


ivory. He was racing now up and 
down before his old friends in the 
courts, setting them all to frenzy. It 


was like a battle—the hoarse rasp of 
the Airedales, hysteria of the terriers, 
trumpetings of the hounds, and the 
sharp, quick collie bark. 

“THe’s a rare good one, Red,” said 
McLain, and he called to the house for 
a woman to bring out Reddy Borden’s 
letters. 

“T see he is,” said the boy, choking. 
His vision had returned. 

‘here were three 
Sparkling Lady and 
before his eyes. She wanted to buy 
Timelock Classic. Had he not decided 
to part with the dog for a fair price— 
to her? Would he not call, at least? 
Her addresses in many cities were 
given—Chicago, the first two weeks 
in May. Why did he not reply to her 
former notes? Laura Gray Clement. 
Reddy had a little money hard-saved, 


letters. The 
\nother danced 
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and hard-hewn from Illinois timber. A 
week of May was already gone, and so 
he did not walk to Chicago. There, in 
the jam and roar, he saw the name upon 
the bill-boards. The Sparkling Lady 
was a public idol; at least the large 
prints said so. What was the Down- 
cast Eyes? The boy and dog were not 
admitted to the elevator of the desig- 
nated hotel until the office was com- 


manded from above. Then Reddy 
Borden, or, rather, Timelock Classic, 
was welcomed in great joy. With 


stately reserve Tim accepted the daz- 
zling devotion of one of the fairest 
creatures complicating the affairs of the 
present planet. The Downcast Eyes 
entered shyly, glanced for one strange 
second at Reddy Borden, and seemed 
to experience, as she lowered her gaze, 
the delight and humility of a child in 
the presence of some rare and beneficent 
being. 
“You 


Classic 


have come to leave me the 
Reddy?” the Sparkling Lady 
exclaimed, lifting her face from Tim’s 
nane. “I am overjoyed!” 

“Ve tould me t’ call, ma’am—even if 
| didn’t sell,” the boy said sorrowfully. 

“Do you mean that I am not to have 
this dog? How can you? How can 
you?” she implored. 

“T dunno,” Reddy mumbled. 

\t this extreme juncture the Spark- 
ling Lady was called into another 
apartment, and the Downcast Eyes 
looked up again. 

“How can you?” 
proachfully. 

‘Tis harrd, 

“But the mistress has 


on him!” 


she whispered re- 


ma’am.” 
set her mind 
she said, in wonder. 

The mystery was cleared. This was 
a maid. Reddy’s heart warmed to her. 
“Larud hilp me, thin!” he said softly. 
“An’-what do nade av a cham- 
peen ?” 

“Ah, who am | 


she 


to know? This one 
—she Everywhere we go she 
looks for another like this—dog-shows, 
kennels, everywhere! Ah, you will 
wait—I beg——” 

The mistress had called. 
was gone only a moment. 


loves. 


The maid 
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“My dear Mr. Borden, 
come to-morrow morning?” 
reentering. 

““An’ what’s th’ manner av use, deere, 
whin Tim has no price?” Reddy said 
weakly. 

“But you would not deny her to see 
him—at this time to-morrow—yes?” 
She raised her eyes to Reddy, and the 
concentration of his life was broken. 

That night Reddy had a long com- 
munion with Tim. They had indulged 
in a lodging-house, and their huge, 
shadowed heads were together upon the 
wall for a long time, before the smoky 
oil-lamp was blown out. Tim was sym- 
pathetic, but at sea. The boy tossed 
restlessly. Later, out of the dark was 
evolved a broad, rolling hill country, a 
green cottage in the midst of peaceful 
trees. Timelock Classic was ranging 
the fair land, and a woman stood in 
the cottage doorway—a woman with 
downcast eyes. Reddy sat up, perspir- 
ing, struck a match, and Tim strode 
from door to window, but there was 
nothing of the cottage now. They 
called at the hotel the next morning, 
and the next. The Sparkling Lady 
was not there the second time, but the 
Downcast Eyes was there. 

And then on Saturday evening, dur- 
ing the performance, they walked to- 
gether—a soft, spring night, Mother 
Earth breathing up through the pave- 
ments, Tim following at their heels. 
Reddy concluded a series of beguiling 
remarks with: “Ye’ve got th’ hearrt 
av me utter, Nellie, deere.” 

“Ah, if I only knew!” she whispered 
plaintively. “How am I to know that 
you do not say pretty things to girls— 
everywhere ?” 

“Divil a gurrl did I iver see in me 
loife—till you!” he declared rashly. 

“Oh, I’m so timid—so afraid that 
you do not love me enough—that you 
will have forgotten me next winter 
when Tim makes you rich.” 

“Th’ sowl av me I'd give to show ye, 
Nellie,” he said. 

“Give me the dog to keep, Reddy; 
then I know you will come back to— 
poor little me!” 

A gruff, choky sound came from the 


you will 
she said, 
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boy’s throat. He could not speak. She 
dared not look at his face. 
“Ah, you see—you love the dog 


more than me! You would not part 
with him—for one night! You leave 
me—months! Good night.” 

They were at the hotel entrance. 
Reddy turned to Tim, then to the girl. 
“Nellie,” he said hoarsely, at last, “take 
th’ lad wit’ ye this night! [l—I’ll talk 
t’'ye in the marnin’, deere.” 

“But, Reddy,’ she began brokenly, 
“will he stay with me?” 

“Whin I tell him,” the boy 
harshly. “Tim, go with Nellie, lad, and 
take care av her, sorr—go, Tim!” 

The collie looked up sharply, whim- 
pered—then wagged his tail gaily, ma- 
king himself believe it was all a horrid 
joke. The girl watched him, staring- 
eyed, her fingers working jerkily. It 
was pitiful business. Reddy was ghast- 
ly white, his jaw and fingers clenched. 

“Go, Tim—wit’ Nellie—now!”’ 

The collie stepped back against the 
woman’s dress, a shrunken thing. 

“Good night, Reddy!” the girl called 
faintly. 

He answered without turning. 

For squares and squares he walked 
rapidly, sometimes jingling the silver 
in his pockets; sometimes he would 
turn with mumbling lips, and stare into 
the emptiness behind him. It seemed 
to tear the substance out of his flesh 
to turn and find nothing where the 
masterpiece had been. Tim would stay, 
because he had been told. He was a 
lion heart, whose first law was “Obey 
the Man!” He would stay if it killed 
him, Would—it—kill—him? 

Reddy veered at last into a swing- 
ing door. There were lights and a 
piano within, and that inimitable at- 
mosphere which warms the lonely poor 
man. Gradually it was borne upon the 
bay—a vague, old-world idea—that he 
was being tried to be found worthy or 
not for the heart of a woman. Grad- 
ually, too, many things which were 
far off before became close and tangi- 
ble now. There was no hitch to his 
plan of fame. Tim would sweep the 
benches in the winter, and be turned 
into a sensational champion. Time 
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would bring him the cottage, hills of 
his own, kennels, and the maid. At 
last there was an American-bred collie 
that could beat the British and Scottish 
champions! The drink that warmed 
all these things into life made the empti- 
ness more poignant! Reddy would 
find himself dropping his hand to his 
side and softly snapping his fingers. 
The dainty, cold-tipped muzzle did not 
come. The stabs grew deeper, rougher. 

Clean-shaven, hot-nerved, Reddy ap- 
peared at the hotel the next morning. 


Tim would come back to him. She 
would trust him now. He was glad 
she did not know what the lonely night 
had meant to him. At the desk, a hotel 


clerk snappily informed him that Miss 
Clement had given up her suite the 
night before. Of course the maid had 
with her. Certainly they had 
taken a dog. The clerk repeated this 
information to a face with wild 
and falling lips; a face streaked sud- 
denly with gray and yellow. 
Reddy entered the elevator, 


Prone 
pore 


eyes 


] and a 
moment later was rapping at the door 
of the empty suite. Louder he rapped. 
The elevator man followed with sar- 
casm. He was studying the misguided 
one’s apparel, and saying something 
with a point, when his jaw met the 
welter’s punch, and on the carpet this 
elevator man heard seraph voices. A 
serving-maid at the far end of the hall 
screamed. Others came. They were 
needed, for Reddy Borden was running 
amuck. But numbers, including a por- 
ter from the basement and 
guests on the way to church, prevailed. 
The next morning, f 


several 


toward the end of 
his busy session, the police-court judge 
regarded the array of punished features, 
testifying against one small, dazed, sul- 
len figure in the dock, and he said, 
“Ninety days,” in a tired voice. Reddy 
shook his head in a mystified way as 
they led him below, and in the pain and 
darkness of things his fingers snapped 
for the muzzle of his pal. 


New York—December—Kennel Club 
week. It was the last night of the 
bench-show, and Reddy Borden darted 
into the throng. He sniffed the hot, 
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heavy air, and jerked up his head in 
the tempest of barking, like an old cav- 
alry horse in the midst of smoke and 
trumpets. How he got there in time; 
what it cost him to get there, not in 
money, but tortured flesh—was only 
known in that man-hating, woman-ha- 
ting, world-hating ganglion under the 
shabby felt hat. Something of what he 
had passed through was suggested by 
the thin, torn shoes that soughed with 
snow-water when he walked ; something 
in the hard-set squint and haggard face. 
In a swift, desperate way he moved 
among the collie benches, darting-eyed, 
Some of the dogs were 
[t had been the same at the Du- 
quesne show, in Pittsburg, two weeks 
before. The ice of defeat crept over 
him. 

But certain of the unoccupied benches 
still contained the trophies of conquest. 
Here was a place honored by Balgreg- 
gie Mountaineer, a famous Scottish 
champion; farther the bench of Ardon- 
apolis Sapper, the sire of Classic! And 
farther still—the black type writhed be- 
fore his eyes—‘Timelock Classic, en- 
tered by Laura Gray Clement,” of 
hateful memory! The truth burst upon 
Reddy now. The class winners were 
together in the judge’s ring! 

“In th’ name av Gawd, sorr, who’s 
th’ collie official?” he gasped to a man 
cracking dog-biscuit. 

“Bemis,” was the answer. 

It was the moment of dreams, the 
moment of all life. Reddy squirmed 
through the crowd to the ring-side, his 
brain dizzied by the pounding of his 
heart. Little Bemis was there—Bemis 
of the magic, infallible eye! And— 
Ruler of Seven Eternities—there was 
Timelock Classic! The son of Sapper 
had come into his own. Reddy Bor- 
den’s eyes filled with tears, but he was 
too true a fancier to complicate the mo- 
ment. 

The Classic stood in the center of the 
ring—bold, sad-eyed, grand. The 
naked, tawny head, startlingly effective 
as a king condor’s, but beautiful as the 
bird is horrible; small black eyes; per- 
fectly cut and folded ears; the broad, 
feathery blaze, clean, rangy limbs; and 


starving-eyed. 


gone. 
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the tail, a trailing plume of jet and 
gold and snow. Back to the small black 
eyes Reddy glanced. There was some- 
thing there that redeemed the dead 
brute glitter. In a woman, you would 
call it heart-hunger. 

The Classic lifted the great head. 
Warming currents were playing upon 
his heart. He did not understand, but 
there was something in the air inspir- 
ing as the smell of water in a desert 
land. Bemis leaned forward, studying 
the sudden majesty of the pose, a flush 
on his shy, freckled face. 

“Was there ever such a collie—tell 
me, was there ever such a collie, Sir 
Rodney ?” questioned the low voice of 
a very excited woman. “But I never 
saw him look that way—oh, that splen- 
dor—that splendor !” 

It was the Sparkling Lady. Reddy 
was too intent on the game to hate her 
then. Flis pride was greater than all. 
He saw the end as clearly as if he had 
crept into the brain of Bemis and read 
the forming decision there. Would— 
Tim—remember ? 

“Take the Sapper away; also that fe- 
male pup-winner,” Bemis ordered. 

The great Ardonapolis dog was out- 
classed by his unknown son and two 
others. 

“It isn’t so much fun as I thought,” 
the Sparkling Lady whispered, “but I 
have kept my word, Rodney.” 


Kemp’s joy was unconfined. “God 
bless your imperious luck!” he mut- 
tered. “But, [I say, where did you get 


that Greek god, girl? He stands to 
humble the unbeaten Mountaineer !” 
Reddy was bending low behind the 
railing, trembling, tortured by the tense 
moments. There were but three win- 
ning dogs left in the ring—Tipton Par- 
tridge, a novice already famous, with a 
head wolf-houndish in its length and 
line; grand old Mountaineer, and the 
Classic. Never did a beast display such 
form, such poses as the last. He whim- 
pered, nosed the sawdust, bounded high 
about the ring, thrilling, incompara- 
ble! In that hall of hundreds he 
caught an odor which brought back the 
great white ways, the new house every 
night, the voice that was nature’s first 
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law, deep peace in the hollow of the 
man’s arm—an odor which meant high 
heaven ! 

“Tipton third; the Balgreggie dog 
second; this,” little Bemis sang out, 
as he lifted the tawny head, “is the 
winner of winners!” 

“Tim—laad !” 

Low, sharp was the voice of Reddy 
Borden. Low, sharp, the answering 
yelp of Tim. He reared on his hind- 
feet, sheep-dog fashion, to find his be- 
loved. The hand, for an instant, was 
stretched toward him over the ring- 
rail, and Timelock Classic leaped at it 
with a roar. Reddy broke his way out 
through the crowd. The collie cleared 
the ring and followed through the open- 
ing. [lis Messiah had come. 

Reddy made for an alley door— 
which was locked. He turned at bay, 
the collie’s front paws upon his shoul- 
der, muzzle at his cheek. The crowd 
was upon them. 

“Shtand back—or 
ye!’ Reddy yelled. 

Tim knew the meaning of that voice, 
and turned gladly to the fight—caresses 
afterward. A terrible pair they were 
in the dazzling lights of the pavilion, 
side by side, locked door behind them— 
a haggard, white-lipped little man with 
clenched fists, a huge, bristling dog 
with bared fangs and rumbling throat 
—hboth ready and pitched to die the 
fighting death. 

“Reddy, you young fiend—what do 
you mean?” 

It was Kemp. 

“It’s got him back, I mane, an,’ by 
Gawd, all hell can’t shteal him again!” 

“Steal! Reddy—be careful.” 

There, with Tim holding back the 
crowd, Reddy arraigned the Sparkling 
Lady for the thing her maid had done. 
He told of the night he had parted with 
Tim, of the fight in the hotel the next 
morning, of ninety days of brooding in 
stone and steel, and the search of the 
cities afterward. Rodney Kemp took 
one step into the opened disk, but a sav- 
age growl warned him back. It was 
not so with the Sparkling Lady. She 
did not seem to see the dog. Her eyes, 
full of tears, were directed upon the 


uts th’ deat’ av 








ashen face of the boy. She stepped 
forward and took him in her arms. Tim 
suffered her, but kept back the others. 

“You poor, dear boy!” the Sparkling 
Lady whispered in a swift, unsteady 
way, “did not that girl give you the 
money? Oh, forgive me—forgive me! 
I should have known! She said she 
could induce you to sell for a thousand 
dollars—because you were fond of her. 
I gave her the money to give you. Two 
days afterward she left me. Reddy, 
please forgive me!’ She turned to 
Kemp, adding: “Take us away from 
here—to some quiet place, where Tim 
can go, too. 

The touch of the woman broke down 
all the pent savagery in the boy’s tram- 
pled heart. They were soon in a car- 
riage, where emotions didn’t matter. 
Kemp sighed serenely, and Tim muz- 
zled the hand of hands, and spread as 
much as possible of his extensive bulk 
over the boy’s feet and knees and lap. 
“But how did you two come to know 
each other?” the Sparkling Lady ques- 
tioned when the supper was over. 
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Reddy felt Kemp’s boot press vio- 
lently and excitedly against his own 
under the table. 

“In th’ manner av thrainers an’ fan- 
ceers at th’ shows, ma’am,” Reddy an- 
swered lightly. 

The Sparkling Lady moved across 
the supper-room to a mirror to adjust 
her veil. 

“Your fortune’s made, Reddy, but 
I’m lost forever,’ Kemp _ whispered 
swiftly, “if she finds out that she beat 


me with one of Sapper’s sons.” 


Vhat are you two conspiring 
about ?” 
“T was just offering Reddy the 


charge of Ardonapolis, and telling him 
how you vowed to beat me at this show 
—and kept your word,” Kemp replied. 

“Tim won for me,” the lady said soft- 
ly, “but he never let me pass the outer 
court of his affections.” 

“Ye niver can find th’ hearrt av a 
dog, ma’am, whin his partic’lars are 
unknown,” Reddy declared, feeding 
Tim a wing of chicken on an olive- 
fork. “Ut’s shtrange—shtrange how th’ 
breed runs.” 


UNFORGOTTEN 


“What I possess f 


see, far distant lying, 


And what I lost grows real and undying.” 


OT lost—that garden-spot of all the earth, 
Whose every path led straight to faéryland 
Of wood enchanted, or where silver sand 


Gleamed ‘neath the willows. 


And when Spring gave birth 


[lo violets white as Dian’s virgin breast, 
Whose fragrance rose in blend of incense rare 

Commingled with the song, whose vague unrest 
With sweet insistence clove the limpid air; 

Then the full heart of childhood, brimming o’er, 

Seemed but too small to hold the joy it bore. 


~~ 


Those acres 


Where I shall 


Breath of the Past, 
IFraught with the perfume of eternal May! 
No power can ever wrest your gifts away— 

Mine—mine to the last! 





Not lost—though alien feet may tread to-day 
woodland, field, and crescent shore, 


tread no more. 


RosALigE ARTHUR. 








URKREY BILL. ‘That's 
what they called him, 
because he looked like 


that graceful bird. 
Had the same _ inno- 
cence of eye, same 


craning of  skin-be- 

decked neck, and same 
general air of curiosity. When Socorro 
was young there were but four inhabit- 
ants to witness the incoming of the 
Overland; Bill, being a visitor, went 
along, and that’s why he happened to 
see her first. 

When a man gets in the habit of fix- 
ing his gaze on nothing more than sand, 
and plenty of it, the sight of a “Sweet 
Young Thing” is apt to stun him for a 
moment. When she alighted, Turkey 
was stunned into a stolidity in compari- 
son with which a canned sardine would 
have seemed highly active. That kind 
of an immobility wherein the lower jaw 
droops and exposes the back filling of 
teeth, if there are any. He watched the 
“Sweet Young Thing,” and she having 
small heed for his inspection or threat- 
ened paralysis, watched the train pull 
out. 

“Tere, you,” she said. ‘“Where’s the 
hotel?” That awoke him. He removed 
his hat, inspected the sweat-band, made 
four distinct attempts at speech, then 
fell to scratching his bald scalp in lieu 
of hair, that ornamental but useless cov- 
ering having disappeared in partnership 
with the fleeting years. He was divided 
between an insane desire to expectorate 
and a wish to straighten the knotted 
handkerchief around his neck, and then 
bolted into words. 

“Ain’t no hotel nowhere here,” he re- 





“Ain’t nothin’ much, nohow. 
P’raps you might git put up over at 
Hank Williams’ cabin. He’s got a wom- 
in that sometimes hands out a snack for 
the boys.” 


Acting as a guide, he carried her 


bageage to the Williams abode. And in 
these incidents were the momentous be- 
ginnines of Socorro. 


[fer name was Mary Brown. A very 
uncommon name, too, and one that did 
credit to the direct simplicity of Ari- 

came no one knew; 
was there for no one knew. 
But that wasn’t a secret very long. She 
was lers for a hair-restorer 
that was guaranteed to grow fuzz on 
from Turkey Bill to a Mexi- 


zona. Why she 


what she 
takine or 


anything, 


can dog. All that was necessary was 
to buy and apply enough. 
To one on the inside, business 


wouldn't have 
when Mary 


looked very flattering 
came. As a matter of his- 
torical fact, Turkey Bill was the only 
bald-headed man within a_ hundred 
miles, and he didn’t belong to Socorro. 
lle was a cattleman from thirty miles 
hitherto had never particu- 


away, and 

larly bemoaned the loss of nor hankered 
for more hair. Baldness had been a 
blessing, because it saved combing. 


1 
lary was a retiring sort of girl, but 
she didn’t have to work overtime to im- 
press Turkey, because he was at the 
old tin-can age where his affections 
were dented. He was touched 
by the gentle confidence with which she 
told him that she was an orphan and 
the only support of a large family of 
brothers and sisters away back East. 
Of course, as she admitted, she wasn’t 
a very good business woman, but she 


\ 
M 


easily 

















had been told that all around Socorro 
were men who were crying for hair- 
restorer. 

Turkey ordered a couple of cases, and 
when he rode back to the valley that 
night wept unrestrained tears over the 
big family of orphans that must starve 
unless all the range bought freely of the 
remedy. 

“Tf she’d been an agent for tick dip,” 
he said to himself, “she might make 
good; or even dope for sheep. But hair- 
restorer? Humph!” 

In rather a halting way he explained 
the situation to his men when he arrived 
home, and if his reputation for keeping 
his word and being a gentleman of sur- 
prisingly good aim had not prevailed, 
it is probable the Star Ranch outfit 
would have had funerals to attend the 
next day. As it was, the grins were all 
of the furtive sort. Then curiosity got 
the better of the men, and from that 
time on the trail to Socorro began to 
show signs of wear. 

As a heart-breaker, Mary Brown, 
sweet, retiring, and coy, would have 
made Cleopatra seem a mere _ black- 
smith. Her fame spread for many a 
day’s ride, and it was astonishing how 
many men there were on the range 
who were in direful apprehension of 
losing their sunburnt locks, although 
most of them could have sported signs: 
“Hair to Let.” 

They came in cavalcades, and bought 
hair-oil by. the gross. After the first 
shipment the whole range became 
odoriferous, and there wasn’t a Piute 
in the country who hadn't drank quarts 
of it, donated by overstocked cowmen. 
Had it contained alcohol it could have 
been no more popular, even in a coun- 
try where cologne was regarded as a 
fair beverage. 

Mary liked the country, so she built 
a cabin of great dimensions, not a bar- 
baric thing of adobe, but with lumber 
shipped in from the West. It cost 
eleven hundred dollars, Turkey said, 
and he ought to know, because he 
loaned her the money. It was a one- 
eyed cabin, because the man who 
shipped it forgot to fill the order for 
glass, and it looked bow-legged, be- 
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cause the section-hands weren’t well up 
on carpentering. 

In addition to her hair-oil business, 
Mary opened up a manicure shop, and 
at night she rented it for dances and 
such. But the manicure enterprise was 
the most successful thing ever opened 
in Socorro, because apparently all cow- 
punchers on the range had been in 
great distress for manicuring before 
she came. 

Some of them were overly dis- 
tressed. Skink Billings, when he first 
visited Socorro, had his nails attended 
to five times in one afternoon. Then 
he had a fight with Kentucky Smith on 
the sand in front of the place, because 
the latter alleged an unfair deal, and 
Skink reckoned “a feller could git his 
hands pruned just as soon and as often 
as he could dig up the price.” 

Mary Brown separated them, took 
them inside, and an hour later sent 
them forth arm in arm, the best of 
friends, and each with pockets bulging 
with hair-restorer at one dollar per. 
That was only a mild example. 

Things got so bad that there weren’t 
a dozen punchers in the district who 
could tie a hog-knot on a steer. Their 
fingers were too sore from excessive 
manicuring; but they were a game lot. 
A man’s hands might get too tender for 
work, but it was never a painful opera- 
tion to have them held by Mary, al- 
though she never clutched palms except 
professionally. She was a real artist, 
all right, and believed in art for mon- 
ey’s sake. But there came a time when 
the quick of the range began to be ex- 
posed, and to this calamity, also, Mary 
was equal. She opened a hair-dressing 
shop, and invented “Marcelling.” 

Long before it had ever been heard 
of in the East there wasn’t a cowman 
in that part of Arizona who felt himself 
equipped for a day’s work with mere 
ordinary straight hair. A weary rider 
would turn in from his hard twelve 


hours’ round, saddle a fresh mustang, 

and lope forty miles by the light of the 

moon, explaining his departure to the 

foreman by a curt “Got ter go ter So- 

corro ter git my ha’r and hooks fixed,” 
and that settled it. 
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It isn’t commerce and manufacturing 
that makes a city. That was proven by 
Socorro. It’s manicuring and Marcel- 
ling. Before Mary Brown came there 
were just three shacks in Socorro. Be- 
fore she had been there six months 
there were thirty. Most every cattle- 
man had his town cabin, and once a 
sheepman tried to break in. But he 
died. 

Vithin six months there were five 
saloons, two general merchandise 
stores, and an undertaking establish- 
ment, in combination with a drug-store 
and doctor’s shop. The railway put in 
stock-runs, because there arose a unani- 
mous petition that this be made a ship- 
ping-station. 

Before Mary came, Mrs. Hank Will- 
iams, wife of the section-boss, had been 
the natural social leader of the camp, 
but she lost her hammerlock on men’s 
hearts and adulations when Mary 
came. Marcelling necessitates a half- 
Nelson on the subject, much better than 
a mere handhold, and there wasn’t a 
man in the country whose heart had not 
palpitated beneath Mary’s gentle touch, 
while he was getting his hair waved. 
It was advantageous, too, because, as 
Tex said: “It beats the devil how 
much hair will stand.” 

Mrs. Hank was of a jealous disposi- 
tion. She didn’t know much about the 
manicuring game, having been a farm- 
hand before she joined fates with Will- 
iams. But she was a mighty lucky 
woman. Once she drew a prize card in 
a can of baking-powder, and got a 
three-by-four camera. And from that 
she waxed prosperous, but no fatter. 
She always was fat, anyhow, so that 
didn’t matter. She opened what she 
called a “High Art Gallery and 
Studio.” The boys laughed at it, be- 
cause it wasn’t so high, after all, being 
on the ground floor. 

Mary acted kind of mean about that. 
She never had her picture taken, and 
when Turkey tried to act as a mission- 
ary in the cause she bucked outright; 
said she’d “be hanged if she would.” 
A bunch of people that want anything 
bad enough get it. So the people in 
this case bribed Mrs. Hank. 


She snap-shotted Mary, and then sur- 
reptitiously bartered the photographs 
gained thereby, and added doby dol- 
lars to her sack. Nobody objected to 
the price, because five is always cheap 
for a “right strikin’ likeness” of a loved 
one, and these sure were “strikin’.” 

Mary didn’t know about this, but she 
did know that the gallery was doing 
business, because nearly every customer 
presented her with his own picture. 
Most of them were mounted on brown 
paper, with an arrow-pierced heart, cut 
out of red tissue, pasted in the lower 
left-hand corner. Same of the boys 
played the game strong, and had two 
hearts pasted on the mounting. Mary 
didn’t care. She always thanked them. 
But the price of hair-restorer, Marcel- 
ling, or manicuring never dropped. 

But to do her justice one must admit 
she was real sympathetic. She felt bad 
when she got a note from Tex Grigsby, 
who had been lynched for lifting cattle 
that didn’t belong to him. Cashiers of 
banks have been in the same plight, so 
it wasn’t such a disgrace. Where it 
hurt Mary was that in his dying mo- 
ments, as he faced the inevitable end, 
Tex confessed that his manicuring bills 
had driven him to theft. Manicuring 
always has been and always will be one 
of the greatest dangers to male hu- 
manity. 

Mary showed philanthropy by buy- 
ing a tombstone for Tex. It was a 
plain marble shaft, which, on one side, 
read: 

Tex Grigsby. Who met death suddenly 
October 19, 1887. 

On the other side it said: 

Erected by his sorrowing friend, Mary 
Brown, who does manicuring and Marcelling 
in the latest fashion. Have you used Smith’s 
Hair-restorer ? 

There was one modest thing particu- 
larly noticeable about Mary Brown. 
She never bragged of all the cities back 
East she must have seen, nor interpo- 
lated into a conversation “\When I was 
in Wichita, Kansas,” or said “You 
ought to see the swell stores in Omaha. 
They’re just grand.” There was noth- 
ing boastful about her in this regard. 

















But, although she never even men- 
tioned where she came from, men felt 
this superiority. 

Turkey Bill resolved to travel and 
get a liberal education thereby. He got 
a chance, after much effort, to go 
through to Kansas City with a stock- 
train. He was a pretty wise sort, and 
knew that the widely traveled man al- 
ways has an edge on the fellow who 
has never been out of his own territory. 

But Bill didn’t have a very good time. 
He wasn’t quite sure what kind of a 
game would be braced on him in his 
absence. He saw all the big buildings 
in Kansas City, and rode on street-cars 
for a half-day, then bought a phono- 
graph and a pair of gilt opera-glasses 
for Mary, and got ready to go home. 
Traveling wasn't what it was cracked 
up to be. 

Turkey would have liked to stay 
longer, because there was a wax-works 
show he had missed, but he was lone- 
some, and wasn’t used to these down- 
Easterners. He wanted to talk to some 
one, but they were all too busy. He 
finally found the freight-office, where 
he was to get a return stock pass, and 
by this time was so nervous that when 
the man who apparently bossed the rail- 
road barked at him through a grating 
he was glad it was there. Bill was 
afraid the man would bite. When he 
tried to find his contract, he fumbled so 
much that he dropped all the papers 
and cigars and other things from his 
pocket on the floor. 

That was the place where Turkey 
met the real kind man. He showed his 
kindness by helping Bill pick up the 
scattered documents, and, among’. other 
things, the Mrs. Hank photograph of 
Mary Brown. 

“Likely-looking girl,’ quoth the real 
kind man, as he handed the picture 
back. That warmed the f 
Turkey Bill's heart, if it had any. No- 
body seems to know what ‘“‘cockles” 
are, but, anyway, Bill had them, if any- 
body did. 

The man seemed to be pretty well 
posted about the town. He took 
Turkey to a place on Union Avenue 
where they soid things to drink, and 


cockles of 
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then they got to be real good friends. 
The stranger’s name was Jones, but he 
wasn’t a very formal man, and said he 
would allow Turkey to call him 
“Jonesy.” He had a real bad cough, 
which came on at intervals when Bill 
tulked; not that Turkey ordinarily had 
a whole lot to say, but in his great 
loneliness and longing he told just how 
sweet a girl Mary Brown was. Jones 
didn’t seem much interested; anyhow, 
not enough to cry in sympathy with 
Turkey, but agreed she must be a 
“hummer.” 

Jones said he had consumption, but 
didn’t have money enough to get to 
a warmer climate, although some of his 
best friends had recommended him to 
go there. He wanted Bills advice as 
to what a man in such a delicate state 
of health and. pocketbook ought to do. 
Jones had a good deal of money once, 
but had lost it doing good for other 
folks. Anyway, that’s what he said. 

The more things they found to buy 
in this Union Avenue place, the more 
sympathetic and sorry Turkey Bill be- 
came. He didn’t have much money left, 
having paid cash for the phonograph, 
and being compelled to bid pretty high 
in the auction-store for the opera- 
glasses, because the other fellow knew 
they were such a bargain; but he was 
entitled to take another man back on his 
stock pass, and, having formed a real 
love for Jones, offered to take him 
along. Turkey reckoned if Jones 
wanted a warm climate, there wasn’t 
but one hotter than Arizona; but he 
hoped Jonesy wouldn't have to go to 
that extreme. 

They had a nice trip West, and 
Jones’ cough kept getting better; but 
that hasn’t anything to do with the 


story. Most of the boys were glad to 
see Turkey back, or pretended they 
were. They took Jones in because he 


seemed a pretty good sort of fellow, 
and, in spite of his being such a desti- 
tute sort of chap, he certainly was a lib- 
eral spender. 

Jones wanted to go with Turkey to 
visit Mary Brown, but Turkey was a 
little selfish in that respect. He went 
alone, and took his presents with him. 
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His new friend didn’t seem to mind, 
though. Ile was becoming real popu- 
lar for a tenderfoot, and before mid- 
night every one called him “Jonesy.” 
He sang some, and the boys, to show 
good feeling, tried their best to help. 
Their voices weren't so very sweet, be- 
cause most of the singing they had done 
was to sleeping steers, but they were 
real strong. 

Looking back over those early days, 
it seems odd how every man, as soon as 
he landed in town, wanted something 


done to his hands or hair. Jonesy was 
no exception. He went around to Mary 
Brown’s early the next morning, but 


early as he was, Turkey and nine others 
were ahead of him, so he went away 
fully decided to come back later. Hav 
ing nothing else to do, he went to the 
next best place, and visited the art gal- 
lery of Mrs. Hank Williams. 

The conversation drifted around very 
naturally to the town pride. Mrs. 
Hank could say some mighty mean 
things in the same way a flea jumps— 
feel it’s there but can’t quite put your 
finger on it. And when she had such 
a good listener, she preferred to dis- 
cuss Mary to high art. Her memory 
for dates was something awful- 
thing that would have made her an or- 
ioide nuisance in more staid communi- 
ties, where people don’t want all other 
folks to know on what day and hour 
they were born, or married. 

She remembered the very day and 
train and time that Mary arrived, how 
she was dressed, what kind of luggage 
she carried, and what was in the lug- 
gage. This latter because Mrs. Hank 
got confidential with Jonesy and ad- 
mitted having opened Mary’s gripsack 
and scanned its contents. Jonesy lis- 
tened attentively to all these details. 
He was like every other man that came 
near Socorro—got the Mary Brown 
bug as soon as he hit the camp. He 
bought one of Mary’s photographs, and 
put it carefully in his inside pocket, 
thus confirming his initiation into the 
secret order of Mary Browns. 

Mrs. Hank sighed and smiled as he 
departed, believing that she had added 
another steady customer, and began cal- 


some- 


culating how long it would be betore he 
would appear to have his own picture 
taken, with a red heart at two bits ex- 
tra. Then she fell to wondering how 
a bust photograph would look. All the 
others she had taken had been full- 
length, with either a cigarette or gun in 
hand. The only novelty she had was 
one of “Tennyson George’’—so-called 
by the boys because he was a “poetical 
sort of cuss.” Tennyson had his taken 
with a little bow and arrow he rigged 
up for the occasion, a cute little grin, 
and a pair of turkey-wings. The boy: 
said he was trying to look like some 
kind of an angel, but maybe that was 
because they were jealous. 

But coming back to Jones—when he 
emerged from the art gallery he 
couldn't help but notice how everybody 
was headed for the station. Of course, 
he knew by that that the train was due. 
He hesitated between a desire to see 
the great daily event or Mary Brown. 
Finally he decided this was just his 
chance, as probably there wouldn't be 
any one at Mary’s. He was pretty cun- 
ning, 

Just as the last of a lot of empty beer- 
kegs were being put into the express- 
car, the spectators of the passing of the 
train were fairly petrified by the great- 
est sight ever seen in Socorro. It was 
Jones, calm and uncoughing, gently but 


. e ° 5 
firmly walking with’ Mary Brown to- 
ward the rear platform of the train. 


And, worst of all, Mary didn’t look as 
happy as a June bride. Indeed, she 
seemed rather melancholy, and in tears. 

The cowmen looked at each other, at 
Mary and at Jones. Etiquette forbade 
any interference, if the couple wanted 
to elope, but somehow it was all so 
sudden. 

Turkey Bill recovered first, just as 
Jones and Mary started up the rear 
steps of the long, dusty Pullman. 

“See here, Jonesy!” Bill called, in a 
half-pleading way. “In course, it ain’t 
nobody’s business if you and Mary is 
just runnin’ away.” 

“Yes, it is,’ came a voice from the 
rear. “We ain’t a-goin’ to allow no 
dam, short-horned, sheep-herdin’ ten- 
derfoot from away back East in Kansas 

















-City to come rollickin’ onto this range 
and run off with our Mary. She’s got 
ter give her consent. We don’t know 
but what you're kidnapin’ of her to 
hold us up fer a ransom.” 

Loud cries of “That’s right! It 
don’t go—it don’t go!” came from the 
throng. Mary seemed pleased, and 
showed signs of regret and hesitancy at 
taking this rash step under the be- 
guilements of a man who wore a boiled 
shirt. She seemed on the point of ad- 
dressing her admirers, but a low word 
from Jonesy induced her to remain si- 
lent. 

It is doubtful if an explanation had 
ever been given had it not been for the 
presence of mind of Skink Billings. 
The conductor had repeatedly shouted 
“ah-h-o-o-ad,”’ and was in the act of 
giving an exasperated signal to the en- 
gineer when Skink seized him. The 
conductor was a husky gent, having 
twisted brakes by way of education be- 
fore they knew anything about hot air 
in railway matters. He gave battle 
vigorously, and with prospects of suc- 
cess, until Skink turned the tide by 
dragging out a big gun hitherto used 
on refractory steers. 

Then the conductor arbitrated, and 
decided it;was more healthy to wait a 
few minutes. He wanted to accommo- 
date both the train-despatcher and 
Skink, but the latter was closer. The 
conductor accompanied Skink back to 
the rear platform, and Skink was so 
companionable that he held tightly to 
the conductor’s coat-collar as the latter 
advanced in front of him. 


Seeing this turn of events, Jones 
shoved himself forward and made a 
speech. 

“You fellows are a set of suckers,” 


he said. “What do you care where 
Mary Brown goes?” 

Turkey Bill’s chest expanded as he 
broke in with an answer. “Care? 
Care? You un-Marcelled Piute! I 
may as well tell you this here Miss 
Brown’’—with the emphasis on _ the 
Miss—“is ingaged ter marry me. I’m 
the bully boy that cares some.” 

Every man on the platform turned 
a fiery gaze on Turkey. Some instinc- 
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tively dropped hands on their holsters. 
Some were amazed. It looked tricky, 
and like an under-table deal. 

The voice of Jones, in loud, full- 
lunged, derisive laughter, broke the si- 
lence. 

“Engaged to marry you, eh? Well, 
that’s good! That’s one reason why 
she’s going back East with me. She’s 
under arrest.. She ran a matrimonial 
bureau before she came here, has one 
husband living, and is engaged to four- 
teen other gents back there, from all 
of whom she’s got money. And all the 
backwoods counties aren't heard from 
yet; but I’m closing the polls right now. 
I'm an officer, and reckon I’m due to 
get about three thousand dollars re- 
ward for this trip, and, by the way, 
I’m much obliged to you for the pass. 
It helped some!” 

Jones opened the Pullman door and 
pushed Mary inside, politely buwing 
and lifting his hat to the Socorroans as 
he disappeared. The conductor, being 
forgotten, waved his hand high in the 
air, with two fingers closed in true con- 
ductorian Delsartism, and the wheels 
revolved while Socorro stood stunned 
and speechless in utter bewilderment. 

They stood and watched the last ves- 
tige of smoke and dust as the train 
pulled out of sight. Then Skink Bill- 
ings planted himself in front of Turkey 
Bill and said very gently: ‘“Pard, was 
ye lyin’ about that bein’ ingaged ?”’ 

“Not by a hellufasight!’ came the 
sturdy response. “An’, what’s more, 
although we was keepin’ it a clost se- 
cret, bein’ under promise, I give her 
two hundred -dollars to buy a ingage 
ment ring with.” 

More blank amazement, and then 
loud voices in speech. A close tally 
disclosed the fact that of twenty-seven 


men present, nineteen had furnished 
various sums for the same purpose ; 
nineteen had promised absolute  se- 


crecy, and the eight others outside the 
engagement guild had loaned sweet 
Mary Brown money with which to 
bring out her little brothers and sisters 
from the East. 

Turkey Bill silently stepped to the 
edge of the platform, drew from a 
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pocket in his shirt a_ three-by-four 
photograph of Mary Brown, which he 


tore to tatters and scattered to the 
winds. Twenty-six other men lined 
themselves up and followed his ex- 
ample. 


Twenty-seven men filed -- Indian 
fashion—to the “Cowman’s Rest,” and 
prepared for the night which was to be 
the most memorable in Socorro’s his- 
tory, while a wise spider began weav- 
ing cobwebs over the window-panes 
through which Mary Brown had been 
wont to smile. And in the dawn, as he 
started for the ranch, Tennyson 
George, with a piece of charcoal, wrote 
upon her door: 


Mary was a little lam, 
And great upon the borrow; 
She gathered all the fleece we had, 


And dam near broke Socorro 


AINSLEE’S 


There have been but two other ex- 
citing events in the history of Socorro. 
The first was when a ian was hanged 
to a telegraph-pole for attempting to 
sell a new and wonderful hair-restorer ; 
the second was when a newly arrived 
tenderfoot accidentally displayed a 
month-old paper containing the follow- 
ing: 


Virginia Whalen, alias Katherine St. Clair, 
alias Mary Brown, can be thankful that 
matrimonial-bureau sufferers are of such 
forgiving natures that, when properly settled 
with, they decline to prosecute. Yesterday 
she was discharged from bond, and at the 
same time learned of the death of her 
husband, James Whalen. To-day she was 
joined in the bonds of real matrimony to 
one William Christian, formerly a resident 
of Socorro, where he was best known as 
Turkey Bill. The happy couple will make 
their future home in Alaska—far from the 
maddened crowd 


ii 


THE 


WOOD OF 


ARDEN 


[ OST seek the Wood of Arden? 


Once in an April garden 


We saw a path that wound away ‘neath apple-blossoms’ sheen, 
\nd through the amber gloaming 


My Love and I went roaming, 


Till far we found a forest glade of deep and shadowy green. 


In that sweet Wood of Arden, 


With Youth the rosy warden, 


The careless hours danced their way the lilied aisles along ; 
With lilting, light-heart laughter, 
And tender glances after, 

\ll the gay wood-folk beckoned us to join their happy throng. 


\nd in the Wood of Arden 


No pleading prayer for pardon, 
No trembling sigh, no tear-fall marred the peace serene 
We danced and sang together 


and sweet: 


Through summer’s halcyon weather, 


\nd each new joy but bound our hearts in fellowship complete. 


Oh, long-lost Wood of Arden! 
Thou’rt not for hearts that harden 
lor hands that toil, nor frowning brows 
Too soon the world’s lure found 
Its iron fetters bound us, 
\nd thy green paths we'll walk no more 





nor brains that plot and scheme! 
us, 


ave through the dusk of dream. 
LuLA CLARK MARKHAM. 








SHI was waiting for me 
when I got down to 
the office that morning. 
I remember it was a 
Monday late in May, 
e i; and my_ stenographer 
2 4 had not arrived. In 
her place beside the 
door I did not see her immediately, 
and only her trembling efforts to rise 
attracted my attention. A whiter or 
more ghostly effect than that of her 
snowy hair, pallid face, and deep-sunk- 
en eyes all in relief from a_ severe 
black dress, it would be difficult to im- 
agine, and I confess that I started the 
merest trifle as she came forward out 
of the shadowy anteroom corner, her 
thin hands extended toward me. 

“T hope this is Mr. Lawrence Rand?” 
she said, in a low, eager voice. 

“No, madam, these are Mr. Rand’s 
offices and I am Mr. Duncan, one of his 
partners.” 

“Tam Mrs. Dwight Stokes Coleman, 
and it is concerning a most important 
and peculiar matter, which has to do 
with my husband, Doctor Coleman, the 
pastor of the Fifth Avenue Disciples 
Church, that I have come to see Mr. 
Rand. I must have help at once or | 
shall go mad myself. My family physi 
cian, Doctor Bowles, in Seventy-second 
Street, came to us at our request yes- 
terday afternoon and. recommended me 
to Mr. Rand. He says that it is a mat- 
ter outside the bounds of any profes- 
sion except Mr. Rand’s, which seems 
to be the rendering commonplace of 
things apparently most extraordinary.” 
“Perhaps if you state the case, I may 
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be able to assist you, and I can at least 
restate it to Mr. Rand on his return 
from Boston to-morrow.” 

“He will not be here till to-morrow?” 

The note of disappointment in her 
voice was so intense that I was touched, 
for the tears were constantly welling to 
her eyes, and she could scarcely steady 
her voice as she went on to relate her 
trouble, after being made comfortable 
in my private office. 

Relieved of her indirection of state- 
ment and put in the proper proportion, 
her story was as follows: A most mys- 
terious circumstance was weighing so 
heavily on her husband's mind that she 
feared he was about to lose his reason, 
if it was not already impaired. He had 
obtained a metropolitan parish only that 
year, was overcoming some bitter oppo- 
sition among his church members, and 
was completing the last volume of an 
important historical work. Altogether, 
he was at the critical point of his career, 
and, with two sons and two daughters 
not yet out of college, everything was 
at stake. 

On Sunday, the fourteenth of April, 
a few minutes after he had begun his 
morning sermon, he heard distinctly a 
choir singing an anthem. He thought 
it a trifle unusual, there being no 
church in the neighborhood from which 
the music could come with such clear- 
ness. The music was very good, and, 
after the service, he mentioned it to the 
organist, who sat in the organ-loft im- 
mediately behind the pulpit. The or- 
ganist was certain that he had heard no 
music, saying there had not been a 
sound to interrupt the sermon. As a 
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ii 
THE WOOD OF ARDEN 


OST seek the Wood of Arden? 
Once in an April garden 
We saw a path that wound away ‘neath apple-blossoms’ sheen, 
And through the amber gloaming 
My Love and I went roaming, 
Till far we found a forest glade of deep and shadowy green. 


In that sweet Wood of Arden, 
With Youth the rosy warden, 
The careless hours danced their way the lilied aisles along ; 
With lilting, light-heart laughter, 
And tender glances after, 
All the gay wood-folk beckoned us to join their happy throng. 


And in the Wood of Arden 
No pleading prayer for pardon, 
No trembling sigh, no tear-fall marred the peace serene and sweet: 
> 2 
We danced and sang together 
Through summer’s halcyon weather, 
\nd each new joy but bound our hearts in fellowship complete. 
| l 


Oh, long-lost Wood of Arden! 
Thou’rt not for hearts that harden, 
For hands that toil, nor frowning brows, nor brains that plot and scheme! 
Too soon the world’s lure found us, 
Its iron fetters bound us, 
\nd thy green paths we'll walk no more, save through the dusk of dream. 
LuLA CLARK MARKHAM. 
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HE was waiting for me 
when I got down to 
the office that morning. 
I remember it was a 
Monday late in May, 





and my stenographer 
had not arrived. In 
her place beside the 


door I did not see her immediately, 
and only her trembling efforts to rise 
attracted my attention. A whiter or 
more ghostly effect than that of her 
snowy hair, pallid face, and deep-sunk- 
en eyes all in relief from a_ severe 
black dress, it would be difficult to im- 
agine, and I confess that I started the 
merest trifle as she came forward out 
of the shadowy anteroom corner, her 
thin hands extended toward me. 

“T hope this is Mr. Lawrence Rand ?”’ 
she said, in a low, eager voice. 

“No, madam, these are Mr. Rand’s 
offices and I am Mr. Duncan, one of his 
partners.” 

“T am Mrs. Dwight Stokes Coleman, 
and it is concerning a most important 
and peculiar matter, which has to do 
with my husband, Doctor Coleman, the 
pastor of the Fifth Avenue Disciples 
Church, that I have come to see Mr. 
Rand. I must have help at once or I 
shall go mad myself. My family physi 
cian, Doctor Bowles, in Seventy-second 
Street, came to us at our request yes- 
terday afternoon and. recommended me 
to Mr. Rand. He says that it is a mat- 
ter outside the bounds of any profes- 
sion except Mr. Rand’s, which seems 
to be the rendering commonplace of 
things apparently most extraordinary.” 
“Perhaps if you state the case, I may 
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be able to assist you, and I can at least 
restate it to Mr. Rand on his return 
from Boston to-morrow.” 

“He will not be here till to-morrow?” 

The note of disappointment in her 
voice was so intense that I was touched, 
for the tears were constantly welling to 
her eyes, and she could scarcely steady 
her voice as she went on to relate her 
trouble, after being made comfortable 
in my private office. 

Relieved of her indirection of state- 
ment and put in the proper proportion, 
her story was as follows: A most mys- 
terious circumstance was weighing so 
heavily on her husband’s mind that she 
feared he was about to lose his reason, 
if it was not already impaired. He had 
obtained a metropolitan parish only that 
year, was overcoming some bitter oppo- 
sition among his church members, and 
was completing the last volume of an 
important historical work. Altogether, 
he was at the critical point of his career, 
and, with two sons and two daughters 
not yet out of college, everything was 
at stake. 

On Sunday, the fourteenth of April, 
a few minutes after he had begun his 
morning sermon, he heard distinctly a 
choir singing an anthem. He thought 
it a trifle unusual, there being no 
church in the neighborhood from which 
the music could come with such clear- 
ness. The music was very good, and, 
after the service, he mentioned it to the 
organist, who sat in the organ-loft im- 
mediately behind the pulpit. The or- 
ganist was certain that he had heard no 
music, saying there had not been a 
sound to interrupt the sermon. As a 
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matter of curiosity, the organist and 
Doctor Coleman together laughingly 
questioned the members of the choir. 
All were positive they had heard no 
singing. A horrible fear struck a chill 
to the old clergyman’s heart. Was his 
mind giving away? Were the anthem 
and the unseen choir the first hallucina- 
tion, the harbinger of coming mental 
confusion, and the first sign of the hor- 
rible night of the mind? 

The next thought, as was of course 
quite natural, was of concealment, so 
that beyond what he had said to the or- 
ganist and the choir, all of which 
queries had been taken lightly, on their 
part at least, he let no one into his con- 
fidence, not even his wife. 

During the week following, his brain 
was clear, his health normal, and he 
had almost forgotten the matter, until 
the morning of Sunday, April twenty- 
first. When he was in the midst of his 
morning address there came again, not 
loud, but with every note clear and dis- 
tinct, the music of the unseen singers. 

The whole anthem was completed as 
he listened, and it was only with a su- 
perhuman effort that he mastered his 
mind and voice, after a breakdown of 
a few seconds only, and went on with 
his sermon. He was completely un- 
nerved, however, and his peace of mind 
received no support from an incident 
at the the service. The or- 
ganist leaned over the rail and said as 
a pleasantry : 

“Doctor Coleman, we were listening 
for any signs of competition to-day, but 
our neighbors must have retired from 
the field.” 

“So it seems,” the clergyman con- 
trived to respond. “However, if they 
begin again, be sure to let me know 
what you think of them.” 

Another week of normal mental con- 
ditions followed, but again, on the 
morning of the twenty-eighth of April, 
he heard the unaccountable music. His 


cle se of 


signs of shock were so noticeable that 
two or three persons in the front pews 
rose, as if to hasten to his assistance. 

On going home, after the evening 
service, Doctor Coleman took his wife 
confidence, 


into his and during the 
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week they considered the matter in 
many long talks. Together they vis- 
ited the entire neighborhood for two 
blocks in all directions, and found no 
church or other place from which the 
sacred music could emanate at that 
hour and be heard in the Disciples 
Church. Mrs. Coleman advised that 
another clergyman be invited to share 
the pulpit with her husband on the 
morning of the fifth of May, merely to 
make sure that there was not some trick 
or chance in Doctor Coleman’s posi- 
tion in the pulpit. He wrote to a 
protégé in the theological seminary, and 
the young man came on for the next 
Sunday. Without explaining fully to 
the visitor, the doctor said to him be- 
fore they entered the pulpit: 

“T am often interrupted by the an- 
them of a neighboring choir. Their 
music is very good. If you hear them 
this morning give me a frank statement 
as to how you think they compare with 
our own choir.” 

Quite as usual, in the middle of his 
sermon, Doctor Coleman heard the 
singers. 

After the service the young theolog 
remarked : 

“T suppose your own music must 
have been in progress at the same time 
as that of your neighbor’s, for [ did not 
catch even a note to afford me grounds 
for a comparison.” 

At all times during the services Doc- 
tor Coleman and the visitor had been 
so close to each other that they could 
have extended their arms and touched 
hands. The choir also had evidently 
not heard a sound, and a friend with 
good ears within a few feet had heard 
nothing. 

The week following was a_ severe 
one for the old clergyman, and on Fri- 
day he went to bed, literally on the 
verge of prostration. The bishop him- 
self filled the pulpit on Sunday, the 
twelfth of May. By adroit questioning, 
Mrs. Coleman satisfied herself that the 
bishop, standing precisely where her 
husband always stood at exactly the 
same hour, heard not a note of music! 

On the next Sunday, the nineteenth 
of May, the day before Mrs. Coleman 











came to my office, Doctor Coleman had 
heard the unseen singers once more, 
with perfect certainty. As a result, he 
had stood speechless in the pulpit for 
a moment, his voice arrested in the 
midst of a sentence, his hand halted 
half-way in a gesture. After a brief 
moment he had toppled backward and 
dropped down in his chair in a state of 
complete collapse. 

The family physician had been called 
to the Coleman home, had tried out the 
clergyman by all the accepted tests of 
medical and then had 
nounced him to be in a normal physical 
state, and also quite regular in his men- 
tal processes. This opinion the physi- 
cian had followed by the advice to re- 
tain Rand. 

I assured Mrs. Coleman we would 
take up the matter immediately, wired 
Rand to insure his return, and made a 
detailed written account of the whole 
affair; this paper he found on his desk 
when he came in Tuesday night after 
I had left the place. 

I was just sitting down to a carefully 
ordered dinner at the club, when I was 
called to the phone by Rand. 

“Say, Dunk, how many churches are 
there within two blocks of the Disci- 
ples?” 

“Why, 
know.” 


“What!” 


science, pro- 


really, old man, I don’t 


There was bitter scorn in 


his tone. “Do you mean to say you 
have not gone over the ground ?” 
“No; the case is already fully laid 


” 


out in my report, it seems to me. 

His exclamation of disgust cannot be 
reproduced. 

“Well, I will see you at the club in 
half an hour,” he concluded, and hung 
up the phone. I went back to my 
ruined dinner, but at dessert, before I 
had touched spoon to my coveted bar 
le duc, Rand walked in and insisted on 
our going together and at once to the 
Disciples Church. 

It was a moist, wretched spring 
night, and yet for three hours we paced 
the streets, back and forth, in that 
vicinity. Round and round every block 
Rand led me, looking for phonograph 
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establishments, musical conservatories, 
teachers of vocal lessons, Christian 
Science reading-rooms, gathering-places 
of spiritualists, ete.—in fact, any sort 
of place from which such music as Mrs, 
Coleman had described could  pro- 
ceed. Rand had secured, on his way 
up-town, a number of the Herald of 
Saturday's issue from the news-dealer, 
who had not made his returns, and had 
satisfied himself, by the religious no- 
tices, that of the eight churches within 
two blocks, in four directions, of the 
Disciples Church, there was not one but 
began its services at eleven o’clock. 
He had also ascertained the fact that 
there was no music in progress in any 
of them in the midst of Doctor Cole- 
man’s half-hour sermon. 

The club was almost deserted when 
we went back. Drawing two chairs 
before the open fire, Rand laid out a 
complete plot of the section under ex- 
amination, with bits of string on the 
rug, and studied it an hour in silence. 
Then he said: 

“This is well worth our while, old 
man. We have a problem that is a 
problem. In the first place, there are 
but three explanations: hallucination, a 
manifestation of the occult, and an ac- 
tual physical phenomenon. Now, we 
must instantly eliminate the hallucina- 
tion, for hallucinations don’t recur with 
such regularity. Also, an excellent doc- 
tor has diagnosed Doctor Coleman as 
sane and normal. That leaves us to 
decide between a miracle and an acci- 
dent! It must be that Doctor Coleman 
has heard, literafly, these unseen sing- 
ers. Also, at a regular time, for six 
weeks, he has heard them singing sa- 
cred music, always a choir of four 
voices, at the hour between eleven and 
twelve on Sunday mornings, If it is 
earthly music, it must proceed from 
a religious gathering. No other source 
can be found or imagined. We have 
visited every building within the radius 
to-night, and know that the only places 
of religious service are the churches. 
We have corroborated the church no- 
tices printed in the newspaper with the 
sign-boards by the church doors, and 
we are morally certain that the hours 
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of service are all at the same time. 
There is no church within an actual 


four hundred yards of the Disciples 
Church, yet Doctor Coleman hears 
church music very plainly, with ears 
that are doubtless not as good as the 
ears of at least five other persons seated 
about him, who hear nothing whatso- 
ever. With these premises, Dunk, we 
must eliminate the accident. There is 
no real music to hear. That leaves us 
the miracle. He hears sacred music, 
when there -is no real sacred music. 
There is nothing to disprove the super- 
natural manifestation, and, on the other 
hand, there are two things to show that 
it is a miracle which pertains only to 
the holy and pure-souled old clergy- 
man. It seems that he only, although 
with these others about him, has heard 
the unseen singers. When he was ab- 
sent, no one, not even the bishop, heard 
a note. Thus the miracle becomes, 
logically, our theory. We already have 
proof of it. However, the miracle | 
absolutely refuse to credit. That leaves 
us nothing at all.” 

He paused for a full minute before 
he went on: 

“This case is worth our while, Dunk; 
well worth our while.” 

To proceed farther that night 
impossible, but bright and 
Wednesday morning we were at Doc- 
tor Coleman’s house. In going over 
the case again, however, we found noth- 
ing to be in any way different from the 
facts already in hand, that al 
though the voices 
same, the 


time. With a 


Was 
early on 


except 

were 

X i 
was different each 
note from the pastor to 
the sexton, we went to the church at 
eleven and, posing as an in 
terior decorator’s estimate clerks, we 
slowly inspected every inch of the in- 





music 


o'clock, 


terior. 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon 
when we left, and all that we had found 
can be told in a few words. The 


church, more than thirty years old, was 
deadly commonplace in its details. It 
had plain old pews, wide and heavy, 
an old-fashioned organ and loft, in 
front of which extended a semicircu- 


lar rostrum with steps at the right side, 
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a reading-desk at the front edge of the 
rostrum, and, behind it, the usual shell- 


shaped sounding-board. The fittings 
around the pulpit were all very plain 
and simple, although rich in their mas- 
siveness. The only really new things 
were these: the furnace heating appli- 
ance had been changed to steam heat, 
and the gas-fixtures to electric wiring 
and lights. On both sides of the rear 
of the church, the high blank walls of 
business buildings shut it in. Had there 
been a church no more than half-way 
up the block, the music there could not 


have been heard inside the Disciples 
Church. Rand inspected the organ for 
sound refraction in sympathy, taking 


the name of the makers, to telephone 
them for similar cases, if there were 
any. This was but one of the extreme- 
ly ordinary details, all of which went 
down in his note-book. 

[ was tired, disgusted, and quite 
ready to believe the old clergyman men- 
tally unbalanced. Rand was bitterly de- 
termined to go on. Said he: 


“Duncan, I am going to fly in the 
face of facts in this matter. I pur- 
pose to hunt for the impossible. Kind- 


ly arrange to have the Callahan Agency 
send me fifty inen at the studio to-mor- 
row morning to gather data on all 
the other churches. Then you devote 
your attention to satisfying yourself 
that Doctor Coleman is sane.” 

I did not see Rand that evening. In 
fact, I did not catch a glimpse of him 
till Saturday evening. Then he was 
white, worn, tired, and plainly unsuc- 
cessful as he came into the club dining 
room, where I was awaiting him, and 
sat down opposite me with a faint, brief 
sinile. 

I told him that I had gone to Doc 
tor Coleman and had asked him if he 
had any objections to Niebus, the great 
brain specialist, knowing the case and 
making a series of examinations. Doc 
tor Coleman said he had not. I com 
municated with Niebus, who became 
greatly interested in the case, and, 
learning that Coleman was a poor man, 
waived his fee on condition that Doctor 
Coleman would come to Niebus’ labor- 
atory during the mornings and after- 














noons on Thursday and Iriday. I was 
present on each occasion, and saw the 
alienist performing tests that complete- 
ly puzzled me, such as setting three 
watches ticking at different rates, lay- 
ing them side by side, and requesting 
Doctor Coleman, from a distance of 
three feet, to tell which was ticking 
fastest and which slowest. Also he 
had the clergyman stand, placed a hot 
towel over his eyes, clamped his nostrils 
shut, made him hold a bitter drug on 
his protruded tongue, and clasp a chest 
nut-burr between his extended palms 
so that the prickles hurt both hands. 
Among other things, Niebus put him in 
a chair, turned on an electric machine, 
shot a current through him at high 
speed, and, going over every inch of 
his body, drew sparks to a knob. He 
made him demonstrate a geometrical 
proposition, recite poetry, pick out 
tunes on a music-box, and even vocalize 
himself. Finally Nicbus measured and 
microscopically examined the clergy- 
man’s entire head. As we left Friday 
afternoon, he asked to go with us to 
Doctor Coleman’s house, walking be 
hind us all the way. When we arrived. 
he requested copies of some old ser 
mons to read. 

“This morning I received this nots 
from him,” I said, and passed across 
the table to Rand the following mis 
sive: 


My Dear Mr. DuncAN: In this report on 
the condition of Doctor Coleman, I must 
in mind that I am not writing to a 
neuro-physiologist. I shall take my observa 
i step by step, and preface them by say 
ing that if a man is insane he is unwell in 
the neurones, or brain-cells. I have never 
given a patient a more thorough examina 
tion. I found him under a great strain, be 
cause of dread of a hallucination, but that 
does not show cause for the insanity to pre 


bear 


T1oOnsS 


duce the hallucination. Therefore, I sought 
the source of the hallucination. 
In the hereditary qualities of his mind, 


first considered, there was nothing abnormal 
Second, the education of his neurones has 
been of the old school, one producing uni 
formly good results, I have found. As a 
third step, I sought effects from accident, or 
other exterior causes, and found none but 
the strain of hard work. This I proved in- 
sufficient. Fourth, the relative function of 
the neurones I traced in the minutest de- 
tail, and all were in perfect order, and the 
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balance between the subjective and objec- 
tive minds was nearly perfect. Fifth, I found 
every organ of his body in a normal state. 
There was no seat for induced neurasthenia 
in his entire physique. I have always found 
that hallucinations of sound proceed from 
diseased neurones whose derangement is re- 
flected sympathetically in the entire nervous 
system about the ear, yet a microscopic ex- 
amination of the loops in the lobe of the ear 
with a radially-lit circle behind it showed 
them to be neither corrugated, split, nor in 
any way deranged. I therefore do not hesi- 


tate to pronounce Doctor’ Coleman entirely 
sane. Yours very sincerely, 
\LBRECHT NIERUS 
“Of course he is sane,” said Rand, 


after he had read the letter. “There 
is music there to hear, and it comes 
from heaven or earth. I thought | 


saw a way to prove its earthly origin 
when [ saw that that sounding-board 
had been installed by the old Teleautic 
Company, which attempted to use 
sounding-boards to gather sermons to 
be conveyed by telephone to deaf pa- 
rishioners’ pews, or to sick or lazy pa 
rishioners’ houses. An uncut telephone 
connection might have made the sound- 
ing-board reproduce the music of an- 
other church, the boards being very 
nicely adjusted; but I telephoned the 
company and found that they had 
abandoned the entire scheme years ago, 
and that the three or four éxpensively 
built sounding-boards, with which they 
had been experimenting, had been sold 
at nominal prices as plain sounding- 
hoards. One of them had chanced to 
be placed in the Disciples Church. The 
manager gave me the locations of the 
others, and was positive that none of 
them had a foot of wire. I suppose 
you noticed that the one on the pulpit 
at the Disciples is movable, not being 
even screwed down.” 

“Yes,” said I. “And the carpet had 
no holes for connection, either. By 
the way, did the Callahan men report 
promptly 7" 

~ eS 

“Well, where are we now?” 

Rand toyed with the table silver a 
moment before he answered; then he 
said curtly: 

“IT decided on Thursday that since 
our deductions from the facts in hand 
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resulted in an absurdity, we must take 
a wider scope for more facts. I have 
done more in the way of research in 
this case than I have ever done on any 
New York case, yet I regret to say we 
are just where we were. We now 
catch at a final straw. Will you go 
with me to the Disciples Church to- 
morrow morning? I ask this because 
I have written Doctor Coleman a note, 
saying that it will be necessary for me 
to go into the pulpit with him, and I 
want you to sit in the first pew.” 

I burst into a hearty laugh at the 
idea of Rand’s posing as a clergyman, 
but neither the ethical nor humorous 
phases of the situation seemed to strike 
him. He was intent on the chase. So 
I have always found him—his nose 
close to the scent, from which nothing 
but what derives importance from the 
case can divert him. 

After dinner Rand went carefully 
over all the facts again, and explained 
the plan for our attending the service. 
Said he: “If you can see one ray of 
light, I cannot. We have rounded up 
all the correlative facts, except what we 
may get by going through the experi- 
ence with Doctor Coleman. From the 
minute details which we already have, 
however, there is very scant chance of 
our adding to them anything of any 
real value by merely doing what the 
theological student has already done. 
If we fail——” 

“We will abandon 
terrupted. 

“Not while we have a hook to hang 
on,” he answered grimly. 

The next morning in church, as I 
thought of Rand in the Washington 
drawing-room of the Countess Bela- 
Moulkna, brilliantly playing the role of 
a society fakir and jester, I could 
scarcely realize that it was the same 
man who was now before me in clerical 
garb, with side whiskers (well laid on), 
hair almost white (with gummed rice 
powder), nose doubled in size (by rub- 
ber-covered quills thrust in the nos- 
trils), reading eloquently in a clear, 


the case,” I in- 


ringing, sympathetic voice the splendid 
passages of the twenty-second Psalm of 
David. 


The stricken clergyman, his 
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white head bowed on his hand as he 
leaned on the arm of his chair, never 
looked up, after presenting Rand as the 
Reverend Doctor Carleton Smith, of 
Chicago, “who would read the morning 
lesson.” During the offertory that fol- 
lowed Rand’s reading, Doctor Coleman 
sat in precisely the same position. With 
the dying away of the organ, amid a 
profound hush that followed, he rose 
and came forward, turning on, in a 
fumbling way, the movable electric 
light on his reading-desk, the wiring of 
which ran back the sounding- 
board to the choir-loft. He opened the 
great Bible on his desk, between whose 
the notes of his sermon were 
laid, and began to speak. 

Irom my seat in the first pew, per- 
haps twenty feet from the exact spot 
where the speaker was standing, | 
could observe every movement that both 
he and Rand might make. Rand was 
sitting, his hand to his ear, and I knew 
that it concealed the microphone which 
he always carried for magnifying 
sounds. On his face was a tense look, 
and his eyes shone like bits of polished 
steel. Never for one instant did they 
leave Doctor Coleman’s figure. ‘The 
highly dramatic situation presented by 
this large, hushed congregation engaged 
in Christian devotion, all unconscious 
of the tragic mystery with which we 
three grappled, grew so upon me that 
every one of my was on the 
extreme qui vive. 

It was fully fifteen minutes before 
anything unusual occurred. 

Suddenly the old clergyman’s voice 
took on a momentarily rasping note— 
an inarticulate cry of agony and des- 
peration! He went on speaking me- 
chanically, with his eyes closed. Rand 
sat motionless, but with the manner of 
a tiger about to spring. He was lis- 
tening, and I could tell from his face 
that he also was hearing what was 
beating in Doctor Coleman’s ears—the 
rolling anthem of the unseen singers. 

As for me, I could not catch the 
faintest sound beyond a low, confused 
murmur. Rand removed the micro- 
phone once or twice after a few sec- 
onds, then quietly drew some sheets, 
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apparently a small set of notes from 
his pocket, found something, folded the 
pages, and instantly was lost in the 
most profound thought. Doctor Cole- 
man was staggering, struggling through 
his address. I stood ready to rush to 
catch him should he reel and fall for- 
ward from the pulpit. There were evi- 
dent signs of deep concern for him in 
the congregation. Perhaps it was 
only two minutes, but it seemed an 
hour that this situation held. 

Then Rand, rising unobtrusively, 
reached forward and turned off the 
desk-light. A moment later a look of 
relief came over the old clergyman’s 
face. He opened his eyes, paused a 
moment, as if to steady himself, then 
went on again. Rand waited perhaps 
sixty seconds. I knew from the hand 
to his ear that he was still listening. 
Then he turned on the light once more, 
and again listened. He next said some- 
thing in a low voice to Doctor Cole- 
man, and, settling back comfortably, 
folded his arms and listened to the ser- 
mon at his ease. He had solved the 
mystery. 

How I endured the half-hour till 
Rand and I were walking down the 
avenue, arm in arm, with the happy 
old clergyman, I do not know. Doc- 
tor Coleman and he had already had 
some explanatory words together, for 
the first thing that I heard was: 

“But, my dear Mr. Rand, how did 
you make so wonderful a discovery? 
I can hardly realize it is a mystery no 
longer.” 

“It was really very simple, after 
all, Doctor Coleman,” replied Rand. 
“Through the Callahan men, I col- 
lected in advance, among other things, 
the musical programs from every 
church on Manhattan Island. By my 
microphone I discerned that it was 
Pfeisters’ ‘Ave Maria’ that was being 
sung somewhere this morning, its 
echoes apparently audible to your ears 
alone. From my indexed notes I 
found that the only church where this 
number was being sung was the Church 
of the Revelation, on the West Side, a 
mile away, a distance far too great, of 
course, for the natural conveyance of 
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sound. Instantly, however, it flashed 
over me that this was one of the 
churches in which I had learned the old 
sounding-boards of the Teleautic Com- 
pany had been placed. Here were the 
same music and the same sounding- 
boards—but no wiring had ever been 
put in. I looked at the base of the 
sounding-board beside me. No wiring 
was there now! Yet there must be a 
connection. There must be wires— 
wireless reproduction being eminently 
absurd. As I sat absorbed in thought, 
I raised my eyes and chanced to see 
that the electric wires to the desk-light 
ran over the top of the sounding-board. 
One chance in a million of a chance 
connection by the electric lighting com- 
pany! Rising, I turned off the light, 
as you may remember, and the music 
ceased to be audible. I turned the 
light on, and the ‘Ave Maria’ could be 
heard to a close. You were alone in 
hearing the faint sound-waves so clear- 
ly, because your ears were in the exact 
focus of the radii of the sounding- 
board, I noticed yesterday that the 
other church’s services began at eleven- 
fifteen, and I will guarantee, without 
visiting the auditorium of the Church 
of the Revelation, that the other board 
is so placed that the choir sings di 
rectly into it. If you were in the habit 
of keeping your desk-light burning all 
through the service, and if you stood 
just where you stand when you preach, 
you would hear the other sermon and 
all the rest of the music.” 

But there was one point still to be 
explained. Why had the bishop, stand- 
ing in precisely the same place and ex- 
actly at the same hour, heard not a note 
of the music? By questioning Mrs. 
Coleman, Rand cleared up this mys- 
tery; for she stated that the bishop had 
preached extemporaneously, and there- 
fore had not turned on the electric 
light of the reading-desk. 

We visited the other church after 
lunch, and found all the details fitted 
Rand’s theory toa nicety. The moving 
of a plug in the Edison district plant 
one-thirty-second of an inch forever 
hushed the voices of the unseen sing- 
ers. 
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ND so the bishop had 
never married. I hope 
the sentence fulfils its 
mission--that it sug- 
gests the has been and 
the might have been— 
that it stimulates cu- 
riosity, and saves that 
dull part of story-telling that we scrib- 
blers call retrospect. I even hope it 
will give you courage to walk into the 
episcopal bedroom this early September 
morning and take a good look at the 
bishop asleep in his ancestral four- 
poster. 

A liberty ? Not a bit of it! He 
doesn’t care—he has no toilet secrets 
of an adjunctive nature —he is a hale, 
sane, good-looking man of forty-three, 
with plenty of nose, dark, closely 
cropped hair, a beautiful mouth, a trifle 
large, and a brown skin shading into 
reds. He has a clerical taste for the 
razor, and wears neither beard nor 
mustache, but his cheeks and upper lip 
are slightly blue from an overnight’s 
growth, and the hands flung out in re- 
laxed comfort on the cool sheet are vig- 
orous and handsome. 

We might as well go now, for his 
servant is coming into the room, an 
Englishman of middle age, who had 
once drifted into bad company, and had 
been rescued and employed by the bish- 
op, and as a return tyrannizes over his 
master with the zealous fidelity of a 
bulldog. 

Hawkins snapped up three window- 
shades, and, laying the morning mail 
on a little table by the bedside, re- 
marked: 
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“A fine day, sir.” 

The bish p opened a pair of honest 
hazel eyes, buttoned the top button of 
his blue-and-white pajamas, and said: 

“Nonsense, Hawkins, you needn't 
tell me it is time to get up, when only 
a moment ago I heard the clock strike 
ee 

Hawkins admired the boyish element 
in his master, and chuckled over his 
skepticism as to the flight of time as 
he busied himself with his various du- 
ties; and, while he was drawing the 
bath, the bishop stretched out one of 
the hands we admired, and took up the 
bundle of letters. The top one was in 
a little gray envelope directed in a hand 
vertical, small, feminine, full of char- 
acter and—alas !—of reminiscence; for 
the bishop’s complexion took on a fresh 
tint of red, and he blessed the city wa- 
ter-works of Coaltown for serving sec- 
ond-story taps in dribbles, so that, 
Hawkins being detained in the bath- 
room, he could read his letter in soli 
tude. The direction was: 


To the 
Right Reverend Frederick Brabazon, S. T. D., 
Coaltown, 
Ilvania 


[t seemed almost an act of vandal 
ism to tear open the small, perfect 
square, but the bishop was not one to 
dally with fate, and here was some- 
thing momentous—he felt it to his fin- 
ger-tips. He had need of his courage, 
for the letter belonged to the might 
have been, and to a pain that wouldn't 
die for all his struggle. 
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OverLook, New Jersey, Sept. 1. 

My Dear Frep: You may think me abrupt 
—-in view of the past—to announce in the self- 
same letter my engagement and the day ot 
my marriage—a month hence, Oct. 1—but at 
thirty-two a woman (presumably) knows her 
own mind and has no time to waste. My 
future husband is Everard Brachet—known 
to you and all the world as a force in finance 
Oh, pshaw! why am I so stilted? I mean he 
is rich and important, and I am proud to have 
won him. What you and the world cannot 
are his warm-heartedness and intimate 
charm. 

1 should nevet 

clergyman 


1 
KHOW 


have been a good wife for 
not even for a bishop, though 


that might hay held allurements seven 
years ago—and so give thanks that a snare 
is forever taken from your path. 

Will you marry us, dear Fred? I wish it 


most earnestly, not only on account of the 
old kindness that must never, never change, 
but also because of the peculiarly beneficent 
quality that lurks in the episcopal blessing. 
Most affectionately, your cousin, 


} 


FRANCES STRAIN 


It was not meant to be a cruel let 
ter, but it hit hard. 

Hawkins turned off the water and 
came into the room—he examined the 
number on the tag of the shirt lying on 
the floor, and, finding it 10, he selected 
11 from the drawer of the wardrobe, 
and proceeded to put in the studs. 

At this point the bishop offered con- 
versation. There was no sleepiness in 
his eyes now, and his mouth was set 
sternly. Tle, like many another suf 
ferer, was feeling the fierce excitement 
of bearing pain. 

“Do you recall 
ment for the 
asked. 

Hawkins’ memory was 
compendium of the book of engage 
ments-—diocesan and social—that stood 
on the library table, and its accuracy 
was unimpeachable. 


any 
first of 


special engage- 
October?” he 


an animated 


“Sailing for Furope, sir, at two- 
thirty on the first.” 
“Bless my soul!” said the bishop. 


“So Iam. But that doesn't interfere 
with the morning hours.” 

Hawkins stared and said nothing. 
He knew the bishop’s way of driving 
and hurrying, and taking chances of 
so risky a nature that an hour's delay 
might knock a carefully arranged pro- 
gram into episcopal smithereens—but 


he also knew that words were useless ; 
so he laid out fresh underclothes, 
stropped the razor, and remarking: 
“Your bath is ready, sir,” withdrew 
from the room. 

I am not sure but what a cold bath 
is a heart-tonic in more ways than one. 
Outward sensations have a way of dis- 
tracting the attention from inward pain 
like innocuous mustard plasters, and’ 
the ordinary routine of civilized habits 
performs the part of Paraclete to the 
bruised spirit without our recognizing 
its healing grace. 

Thirty repetitions of getting up and 
going to bed—of eating and drinking— 
of professional work that need not be 
recorded in this unspiritual story—and 
then September died with its sensuous 
fulness of color and sweetness, its deli- 
cate hoar frosts, its momentary pause, 
where days and nights are equal—and 
the vigil of his trial had come. 

The bishop felt that he accomplished 
the large and small duties of this month 
with creditable accuracy, but in reality 
he should have recited the Non Nobis 
with an inclination of his head toward 
Hawkins, for it was that admirable 
person who schemed and planned, who 
jogged his master’s memory, who whis- 
pered in the ecclesiastical ear: “You 
have forgotten to eat your soup, sir,” 
and who—when the thirtieth came— 
packed the luggage, took sleeping- 
berths on the night train to New York, 
and, having caught his master at al- 
most the last moment, shut him into a 
cab with an injunction to the cabby to 
“drive like ell.” He himself followed 
in a second cab so heaped with trunks 
and bags and valises, with sea-rugs and 
umbrellas, that even the policeman 
coming round the corner recognized 
the touring nature of the equipment, 
and remarked that he “guessed our 
bishop was going across the pond.” 

The train chug-chugged all night, 
and the bishop slept with a semicon- 
sciousness that provoked — endless 
dreams. One was very persistent, in 
which Brachet always wore his robes 
and married him to Frances, and final- 
ly he waked with a happy sigh which 
memory turned into unhappiness, and 
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found the train so near New York that 
he felt constrained to get up and begin 
the whited-sepulcher performance of 
dressing in a sleeping-car. No wonder 
he had dreamed about his robes, for 
there they lay, beautifully folded, on 
the top of his valise in layers of thick 
satin and diaphanous lawn, with a pro- 
truding flash of scarlet from the aca 
demic hood, that lent a splendor to the 
dress. Underneath, Hawkins had 
packed the toilet articles that make for 
cleanliness in the mere man that under- 
lies the prelate. 

Stimulated by the sight of clean 
linen, the bishop drove straight to his 
club upon reaching New York, secured 
the refreshment of a bath and some 
breakfast, and by ten o’clock he was 
crossing the ferry to Hoboken to catch 
his train to Overlook. From that self- 
same town of Hoboken would sail a 
few hours later the great steamship 
that was to carry him and his troubles 
to lands beyond the sea. The ferry- 
boat passed close to the steamer’s pier, 
and he could see the activity of prep- 
aration, and the thin line of smoke 
coming from the huge funnels. He had 
no reason to sigh for the wings of a 
dove to him away, the monster 
ship would do that for him as soon as 
a short misery was overpast. 

Wedding-guests were flitting about 
the cabins of the ferry-boat—-men in 
frock coats and silk hats, women in 
eauzy dresses and fluttering veils—but 
the bishop felt unsocial-——grouchy he 
called it, in sudden recollection of 
schoolboy slang—and so he hid him- 
self behind the morning paper, and 
made Hawkins stand in front of him, 
using the valise as a further barricade 
Hawkins’ spirits were grave with the 
weight of resolution taken and half-re- 
pented—he had been obliged to choose 
whether he should go all the way to 
Overlook with his master, or whether 
(having put the bishop and his valise 
on board the train) his time might not 
be better employed by returning to New 
York and personally transporting the 
luggage to the steamer. Like all great 
souls, he had decided in favor of the 
absolutely helpless. The luggage won, 


bear 
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but the bishop looked strangely absent- 
minded. Anxiety pricked Hawkins like 
a pin. 

“You'll not forget, sir, that the ves- 
sel sails at two-thirty,” he bleated, as 
they passed with the crowd through the 
railway-station. 

The bishop nodded 

“And your return-train leaves Over- 
look at ’alf after twelve, sir,” he added, 
pulling a time-table out of his pocket 
and presenting it to the bishop. 

They were nearing the private cat 
set apart for wedding-guests, as Hawk 
ins offered printed proof of the train’s 
itineracy, and the bishop, seeing a ref 
uge at hand from the well-meant nag- 
ging, braced his patience and answered 
amiably : 

“You want to remind me not to wait 
to return with the other guests in the 
private car, but to catch the twelve 
thirty from Overlook, if I don’t want 
to see the steamer kicking her heels at 
me half-way down the Narrows! Is 
that it, Hawkins ?” 

The man grinned, set down the va 
lise carefully (it was a new one, and 
nicely lettered), and took his respectful 
leave, but before the train was fairly 
in motion he scampered back for a last 
word of warning. 

“\VWho hever ’elps dress, sir, 
don’t let *em disturb none of your toilet 
harticles hunderneath the robes; and 
bid them mind the button as fastens 
your ’ood.” And he was gone. 

“I begin to understand the leprosy 
of Gehazi,” soliloquized the bishop. 
“Elisha had to get even with him!” 

People came and talked to him in the 
car, and he answered with his lips, but 
his heart was far from them. In an 
hour they reached Overlook, a lovely, 
unsettled part of the New Jersey hill 
‘country, with a little booth of a railway 
station, a few shops and cottages, and 
here and there a gentleman's place 
crowning a wooded knoll. 

As there was no church within. easy 
distance, the wedding was to take place 
in the Strains’ drawing-room, and car- 


you 


riages were waiting to transfer the 
guests to the house. 
The bishop was received by Mrs. 
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Strain, an elderly widow, and a servant 
carried his valise to the upper room 
where he was to dress. The service 
was due in twenty minutes, and the 
bishop was exactly ten in putting on his 
robes. As he came out of his room 

a striking figure in his picturesque cos- 
tume—the door opposite also opened, 
and Frances Strain stood framed in the 
square of the doorway. Behind her the 
sunlight came streaming through the 
flaming maple-tree against the window, 
touching her veil and dress with flicker- 
ing splendor, and tipping the points of 
her diamond tiara with splashes like 
fire. She was pale—composed—inf- 
nitel sweet. 

The bishop caught his breath at the 
loveliness of the vision. He had 
known her beautiful, but something had 
been added in fineness—in charm of ex- 
pression. 

She came rapidly forward and took 
both his hands in hers. 

“Dear Fred,” she cried, “this is kind 
of you. I knew [| could count upon 
your friendship at the cost of any 
amount of inconvenience.” Here she 
paused and raised her eyes pleadingly. 
“If I should confess all that is in my 
heart of contrition and affection | 
might ery, and that wouldn't do for a 
bride—would it?” 

Was it only his fancy, or was there 
a sudden moisture in the eyes he loved? 

“If you are happy, my dear, that is 
all the confession I want,” he answered, 
pressing Brachet’s rings into her fingers 
with ruthless fervor. 

She stood away from him and nodded 
her head gravely, and Brachet’s coronet 
caught new lights, and flashed its dia- 
monds triumphantly. 

“Yes—I'm happy,” she declared. 

There was a vibration in her voice 
that puzzled him, and yet her smile con- 
hrmed her words. 

His hand rustled under the satin and 
lawn of his robes, and he brought, from 
some hidden pocket, a tiny box. It hel« 
a flexible chain of small diamonds for 
her arm, and he clasped it on with fin- 
gers far steadier than his heart, while 
he said: 

“Tt is not a link with the past, 
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Frances; it belongs only to your fu- 
ture.” 

“Diamonds?” she commented, with 
a whimsical raising of her eyebrows, 
but it brought no response. 

He turned and picked up the prayer- 
book he had laid down while fastening 
the bracelet, and she, realizing that the 
interview was at an end, said impul- 
sively: 

“But I haven't thanked you yet,” 
Fred.” And with that she put her 
hands on his shoulders and kissed him. 
“Say good-by, Frances Strain!’ she 
murmured. 

In such supreme moments there is 
but one refuge—the commonplace— 
and Frederick Brabazon fled to it with 
his conscience fainting and his man- 
hood in tatters. 

“Of course I'll say good-by to her, 
and wish her joy here and now, for I 
shall have little time after the cere- 
mony. You know I am sailing at two- 
thirty, and [ must catch that early train 
back to Hoboken.” 

“Saved!” cried the brave heart of 
him. “Saved by a way-train to Hobo- 
ken!” 

But the bride had become common- 
place as well—a mere mortal, exclaim- 
ing with horrible anxiety: 

“There isn't any early train! A new 
time-table goes into effect to-day. You 
will lose your steamer!” 

In five minutes she was to be mar- 
ried—the sacrifice her caprice had en- 
tailed on her old friend was assuming 
awful proportions. 

At that moment her maid came out 
of the room and handed her her gloves. 

“Ask Mr. Brachet to come here,” she 
commanded. “You will find him in the 
library.” 

Almost at once he joined them—a 
man, with a look of habitual con- 
centration on his old-young face, and 
an expression pleasant, though a trifle 
shrewd. 

She put out her hand as if welcom- 
ing him to a conference. 

“Everard,” she said, “my cousin, 
Bishop Brabazon, is going to miss his 
steamer through a change in the time- 
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table of this wretched little road. Do 
you think ib 

She paused, and turned her gentle 
eyes on Brachet, just as she had turned 
them five minutes before on her old 
lover. 

‘By all means,” he said heartily, an- 
swering her thoughts. “Bishop Braba- 
zon must come with us in the automo- 
bile as far as Hoboken. We needn't 
leave here till a little after one,” he 
added, addressing the bishop, ‘‘and that 
will give Frances all the time she wants 
to see her friends and get something to 
eat. The post-road is more direct than 
the railroad. We shall do it with fif- 
teen minutes to the good. Give me two 
minutes to speak to my chauffeur now.” 





[It is all very well to exchange fare- 
wells with the love of your life, and to 
resolve to tear her from your heart for- 
ever, but it doesn’t make the process 
any easier to start with her on het 
honeymoon. 

Brachet chose to guide the great ma- 
chine himseli—he always mastered 
everything he owned, and knew the 
temper of the monster to its inmost 
valve. Where so much depended on 
making the promised time, he wished 
to be in control. The bride and the 
bishop sat behind; three valises and a 
dressing-bag were thrust in; Brachet 
elanced over his shoulder, nodded, and 
they were off. 

Even the quick response of the mo- 
tor couldn’t quite protect its occupants 
from the shower of rice and slippers 
that belongs to such occasions, and, dur- 
ing the run, every time Brachet slowed 
down, the bishop helped the bride to 
shake the telltale grains from her hair, 
from the little embrvidered collar round 
her neck, and from the tucks and frills 
of her blouse. A faint odor of violets, 
that seemed part of herself, made his 
heart beat fast with old memories (a 
curse on sweet smells for reminis- 
cence!) and then he noticed that she 
wore a bunch of violets—Brachet’s vio- 
lets—at her belt, and he winced. 

There was one delay of ten minutes 
at a drawbridge, and Brachet’s mouth 
looked set, but the bishop, whose breed- 


ing was admirable, talked lightly of 
other things, and betrayed no nervous- 
ness. 

They approached Hoboken from the 
north, and went racing down a steep, 
suburban hill, and there they encoun- 
tered a one-horse truck with a load 
of cabbages zigzagging up, and caught 
its hind wheel and strewed the road 
with incipient sauerkraut, but the chauf- 
feur tossed out a card he had in readi- 
with his master’s name and ad- 
dress, and promise to make good, and 
on they flew. At a railway-crossing a 
freight-train as long as a week was ap- 
proaching at a snail’s pace, and the 
chance of reaching the track ahead of 
it seemed hopeless, but Brachet put on 
speed, and flew under the descending 
gates with so close a shave that the 
bishop's hat escaped by half an inch. 

“Shall we do it?” asked the bride 
breathlessly, and the chauffeur an- 
swered yes, but Brachet never turned 
his head. Past the Elysian Fields (or 
what is left of them!), down the broad 
thoroughfare of the town, eastward to 
the river, and there was the steamship 
pier, with trucks and carriages hurry- 
ing out, and one figure in the gateway 
dancing with mad impatience and ges- 
ticulating wildly. 

“Two minutes to spare—good-by, 
bishop,” said Brachet, pulling off his 
goggles and shaking his guest’s hand, 
while Hawkins seized him and went 
tearing toward the gangway like a ma- 
niac. 

Before they reached it, however, the 
chauffeur overtook them with the bish- 
op’s valise. 

“We came near forgetting, sir,” he 
said, handing it to the distracted | lawk- 
ins, and the bishop and his servant were 
the last passengers to reach the deck. 

There was a wan, exhausted look on 
Hawkins’ face that told of fatigue and 
biting anxiety, and as soon as they were 
under way the bishop sent him to get 
some dinner, and added kindly: 

“Don’t come back to me this after- 
noon; I shall not want you for any- 
thing.” 

It was a relief to be alone after the 
excitement of their mad drive in the 


ness 








motor, and the bishop stood looking at 
the receding Jersey shore with a sort 
of quiet pain that he hardly recognized 
as pain, after the sharp suffering of the 
day. Suddenly a beautiful yacht came 
steaming down the harbor directly in 
their wake, and, passing almost under 
their stern, made for the East River. 
A man and a woman were leaning on 
the taffrail, and the woman lifted her 
veil and waved her handkerchief. It 
was [Trances Brachet. Would this 
agony never be over? 

The bishop felt dull and middle- 
aged; he thought he was _ physically 
tired, and sat down near two young 
girls, who were talking loudly of their 
own affairs. As he took his seat, a few 
grains of rice that had lodged some 
where in his clothes fell to the deck, 
and the girls giggled audibly, and whis- 
pered in French (as poor as their man 
ners) that he must be nouveau marté, 
but where was the bride? 

The bishop started to his feet in a 
frenzy of exasperation, and went to his 
cabin to brush the rice from his coat 
There, at least, he would be safe from 
annoyance, save from his own thoughts. 
[lis steamer-trunk was unpacked, and 
its contents neatly arranged for his con- 
venience, but the valise that held his 
brushes lay unopened on the sofa. 

lle drew the key from his pocket, 
and, smiling to think how Hawkins 
would disapprove of such an assertion 
of independence, he began fumbling 
with the lock. But truly his capacity 
for self-help had been sapped, for try 
as he would the lock would not yield, 
till, with one mighty effort, he gave a 
simultaneous jerk and twist, and the 
hasp burst free with a click, and dis- 
closed Frances Brachet’s dressing-case 
packed for use on the yacht. Across 
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toilet articles—mirrors and gold-topped 
bottles, and folded within were delicate 
garments trimmed with lace and pink 
ribbons, while lying cozily side by side, 
a pair of high-heeled pink slippers dis- 
played an embroidered silver rose on 
either toe. 

It was only an ordinary collection 
of feminine necessities, but Frederick 
Brabazon staggered back from it as if 
he had been struck between the eyes. A 
perfume of violets intoxicated his 
senses, his heart beat with hard, stifling 
throbs, a vision born of the lace and 
pink ribbons laid warm lips against his 
cheek, his arms went out in passionate 
yearning—for one brief moment the 
four walls of his cabin shut in him and 
his love. 


At the end of several hours Hawkins 
knocked at the door, and, receiving no 
answer, entered to find his master sit- 
ting on the sofa with his head on his 
hands 

“Will you change for dinner, sir? 
asked Hawkins. 

The bishop roused himself with a 
start. 

“By all means,” he said cheerfully, 
“but you will have to see what the bar- 
ber can do for me in the way of razors 
and brushes. That chauffeur gave me 
somebody else’s valise—an awkward 
mistake all round.” 

Hawkins bustled off on his mission, 
but half-way to the barber-shop an idea 
caught him that really doubled him up 
with mirth. 

“PF, B.!” he exclaimed. “The bride’s 
hinitials as well as ‘is. My heye, but 
that’s rough on the lidy. Look ’ere, 
‘Awkins, you thunderin’ h’ass,” he con- 
tinued, himself, “perhaps 
the next time you'll “ave sense enough 


addressing 


the top, in their leather fittings, were to stick to your dooty, and let the 
brushes and combs, and all sorts of bloomin’ luggage go by express.” 
QA 


INFLUENCE 
VIEN as the odors of a garden flower 
Are borne in devious ways on still night air— 
So, in each life bides an unconscious power 
To waft its influence we dream not where. 





EuGcenrt C. Douson. 








EPISODE 
IN THE CAREER. | 
OF A VIOLINIST 


GREAT deal has been 
written about me and 
about my work, and in 
what I have read I find 
that much stress has 
been laid upon the so- 
called “romance” of 
my life. 

cannot believe any 








I myself 
girl’s life to be less romantic than mine 


young 


has been. I do not mean to argue or 
to disagree with those who have writ- 
ten about me, but it puzzles me to un- 
derstand why my life has been so pic- 
tured to those who do not know me, 
I look back over my life, and I find the 
days when I was a little child all blur 
and run together in a confused ‘haze of 
memory, just as your childhood days 
must do; dim-remembered events there 
are, which waver through the haze like 
distant street-lamps in the fog. And 
there I find no romance, only the life 
of an English girl, who has been won- 
derfully blessed in her friends, and so 
has been enabled by them to study and 
to cultivate the gift which God gave 
her—the gift of music. 

People are pleased by the music, and 
wish to hear it, and so I play to those 
who wish me to. When I was a little 
girl I played my violin in the streets 
to help my father earn money with 
which to live, then friends gave me the 
chance to study, and soon I played bet- 
ter, and more people wanted to hear 
me play. That is all. I suppose that 






people think my life romantic because, 
as a little child, 
and 


I played in the streets, 


since then have played to the 









other 


seem 


queen and to 
that does not 


great people, but 
strange or unusual 
to me, because I have had the oppor- 
tunity to study under the greatest 
teachers in all the world; and I have 
studied with all my time and strength, 


and so have learned more than most 
people have had the opportunity to 
learn. And if I know so much more 


than most people know about music 
(because | have had the opportunity to 
study more), why should not even 
queens wish to hear what I know? 

It seems most natural and simple to 
me, and as for being romantic !—I be- 
lieve that there are many other people 
to-day who, if they had had my oppor- 
tunities and were able to study with 
such teachers as [ have had, would play 
better than | do, if they have in theit 
hearts as much love for music as have 
I. That is it—if they love it as I love 


it, then they must play as I play; those 
who love music more than | do will 
surely play better. 

People have asked me if, when | 


play, I am conscious of my audience, 
especially when I am playing to such a 
great personage as the queen. 

Such questions surprise me, for how 
can | be conscious of anything less than 
the soul of music? I could not play 
unless my soul were in the music, and 
then there is room for nothing else, and 
nothing external can intrude itself upon 
me. I feel surrounded by the presence 


of the great composers, the souls of 
those men whose music I am making 
live again, and I feel that they are 


watching me; listening to me and to 
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the work they love so well. If you 
write anything, even a letter, and then 
hear some person read it aloud, you 
who listen will note every inflection of 
tone, every shade of understanding and 
appreciation of what you have written. 
That is the way it seems to me with 
music; they are watching you in poised 
suspense, wondering if their thoughts 
will be understood—will be appreciated 
merely from the notes of music, which 
are all they could leave behind 

When I was a little girl I used to 
wander from print-shop to print-shop, 
and gaze reverently at the portraits of 
the great masters, until their faces be- 
came as familiar as the faces of my fa- 
ther and mother; and now, as I play, 
[ see these faces sharply outlined in the 
midst of the great wavering blur of the 
faces of my earthly audience, whom | 


do not see. And from these dream 
faces the eyes watch me and I watch 
them—can I make the stern faces 
soften? Are they pleased ? Can | do 


justice to their genius? 

Who would not be inspired 
feeling such an influence, such a 
ence? 

\nd Paganini! I hold in my hands 
his very own violin—the gift to me 
from a great nation—he loved it—h 
watches it jealously; with all my 
! must play, in order that he may know 
that [, too, understand and love. 

Then sometimes I wonder what 1 
should have done if I had never had 
the chance to go on with my studies 
[ should always have played. I know 
this, because as a little, little child mu- 
sic had stich a compelling effect on me. 
[ scarcely remember when I myself did 
not play; and my mother has told me 
how music affected me when I was a 
baby ; how it would waken me from the 
soundest sleep, no matter how softly 
the music was played, and how I was 
affected insensibly by the various tones 
[ heard—now stirred and restless, now 
made dreamy and content, just as my 
father made his harp resound with 
some stirring ballad, or as he caressed 
from it some of the plaintive, lulling 
airs of which he was so fond. The 
neighbors, so my mother says, used to 
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stand about me and watch with won- 
derment the effect the music had on me, 
and they saw from the very first that I 
loved music, and would some day be 
able in some way to produce it. 

I myself remember how, when I was 
four or five, I used to creep out of 
bed at the first notes of music, which 
floated up to me from the kitchen, 
where my father and some of his 
friends played for their mutual pleas- 
ure in the evenings, and I would steal 
out of my room, quite forgetting the 
cold, and I would go sit in my little 
night-dress upon the dark stairs. 

We lived then at Newcastle-on-the- 
Tyne—where I was born—in a very 
old, rambling house, the back of which 
hung over the river. There was always 
the rushing of the water and its lap- 
ping murmur against the piles; when 
the wind blew, the old house creaked | 
and groaned, and loose shingles flapped 
and rattled savagely. And then there 
were rats—-how they  scampered 
through the walls, and how the wind 
moaned in the chimney! Nothing I 
could have been given would have made 
me courageous enough to stir out of 
my bed without the music. Sometimes, 
when my mother was unable to sit with 
me till I fell asleep, | would cry in my 
terror of the dark, and of the strange, 
wild sounds of the water and the wind, 
and the scampering, squeaking rats. 
And then, from below, would come the 
first quavering notes of the harp, and 
the violins, and a flute, perhaps, and 
instantly the fear would leave me, and 
[ would tiptoe across the cold, creak- 
ing floor, and huddle breathless with 
ecstasy—insensible to everything but 
the music-—upon the stairs, until I be- 
came so cold I would have to get back 
into bed. 

[I have so often heard my mother 
tell of the night when I held a violin 
for the first time, that my memory is 
quite clear on that picture, though I 
was so very young—only five. 

That night my fafher had gathered 
about him a larger number of his 
friends than usual, and the music was 
wonderfully sweet; it drew me out of 
bed at the first note, and then step by 
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step*down the stairs, until I stood en- 
tranced at the very door. And some 
one, opening the door before I could 
scurry away, caught me and carried me 
into the fire, where I nestled in my 
mother’s arms. 

“She will soon fall asleep,” my fa 
ther said, and he would not let my 
mother put me to bed again. 

The music was resumed; there were 
four violinists, | remember, and all my 
attention was centered on them. 

When my father saw how keenly de- 
lighted I was by the music, he made 
my mother dress me again—lest I take 
cold—and then I went from one mu- 
sician to another, and stood at their 
knees, looking into their faces with a 
childish gravity which made them laugh 
with pleasure. My father wished me 
to come stand by him, where he stood 
thrumming the great ‘gold harp, but | 
would not leave the violinist, at which 
there was a great laugh, at my father’s 
expense. “Old Jerry”—I do not know 
him by any other name, and he has 
been dead so many years that even my 
father remembers him only as “Old 
Jerry’—was playing first violin, and 
suddenly, as I stood at his knee, he 
stopped his playing right in the middle 
of the selection, and caught me up on 
his lap; the rest went on for a few more 
uncertain bars, *then came to a lame 
stop. “Lord bless the dear child,” said 
old Jerry. “She shall have a fiddle of 
her own, and”—turning to the others 
and to my father, who were all staring 
at him—‘*Edward Hall, she'll be a 
greater fiddler than any of us.” 

He put his own cumbrous violin into 
my hands, and with his trembling old 
fingers he taught my baby ones to hold 
the violin and the bow until my arms 
ached with the delightful task. And 
next night, sure enough, he brought to 
the house a tiny little violin, which 
would have been little Jerry’s if he 
had lived. And so on that very night 
my violin instruction began with my fa- 
ther and old Jerry as teachers. 

They taught me all they knew. I 
was nine when I made my first concert 
performance in the Newcastle Town 
Hall, and some wealthy gentlemen were 
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so pleased with my performance that 
they wished to send me away to be 
educated at their expense. But my fa- 
ther would not part with me, and we 
went away to the little hill-town of 
Malvern, where my father and I played 
together at the street corners. 

But we had not been there long until 
Herr Max Mossel, who was principal 
professor of the violin at the Midland 
Institute at Birmingham, became inter- 
ested in my playing, and gave me a year 
of private instructions, and then ob- 
tained for me a two years’ scholarship 
in the school 

I wish I might write of every one 
who has been kind to me—no girl ever 
had such friends as I have; could | 
make you know them as | know them, 
then you would have your hearts glad- 
dened by the knowledge that such men 
and women live. I want to say that it 
has been only by their kindness that | 
have been able to study and to develop 
the music which otherwise would have 
lain dormant in my soul. 

To friends in Birmingham I owe 
the trip to London with my father, in 
order that I might play for Wilhelm). 
I shall never forget his face when I fin- 
ished playing a Greig “Sonata”; he sat 
perfectly still for a long while staring 
into the fire, then he leaped to his feet, 
and, rushing at my father, flung his 
arms about his shoulders and demanded 
—demanded, begged, pleaded, all in one 
breath, that I be left at his house and 
in his care. 

The months which followed lifted me 
to heights of understanding which I did 
not know before ever existed. I was 
fifteen when I won the Wessely scholar- 
ship at the Royal Academy of Music, 
and it was then that I received the bit- 
terest disappointment of my life; my 
father was not only too poor to pro- 
vide my expenses in London during the 
time of the scholarship, but also he 
needed my help at home to provide for 
my mother and my two young brothers 
and little baby sister, who were in great 
poverty. My people had moved to 
Bristol by then, and so I joined them 
there. 

We, my father and I, played together 











in the Bristol streets, he with his bat- 
tered old harp, I with my violin. Those 
were dark days for us; times were very 
hard, and it used to make my heart 
ache to see the faces in the little crowds 
about us as we played. Hungry, sad 
faces there were in those Bristol 
crowds, especially when we _ played 
along the docks and the water-fronts 
down among the great idle ships and 
upon the empty quays in the chill, 
dreary fog. Only the remembrance of 
my mother and the children at home 
induced us to take the few coins these 
people could so ill afford to give. 

[ used to dream, as I played, of com- 
ing back to these people some day when 
[ had become a great violinist, and 
showering sovereigns upon them for 
every h’a’penny they gave to us, and |] 
used to pray that I might soon be given 
the chance to go on with my studies, in 
order that I might the sooner be able 
to help these people who were now 
helping us. 

I believe only this fierce ambition and 
desire to help these people kept me up 
during this time. And the music, too, 
helped them; I really believe it did. 
They used to gather closer and closer 
about us as we played, and for a time 
they would forget their own misery. | 
remember they used to like “Ben Bolt” 
best of all we played, and sometimes | 
wonder, as I play some grand, soul- 
stirring composition in a crowded con- 
cert-hall, if the people to whom I play 
are one-half so moved as were those 
Bristol sailor-folk by our simple, home- 
ly airs. 

The simpler forms of music. still 
make the strongest appeal to me, for [ 
feel that those compositions requiring 
great technical facility must bring de- 
spair to the hearts of young violinists 
who are unable to give the years of 
study necessary to acquiring such tech- 
nical proficiency. 

When one must be conscious of 
technique, then the soul leaves the mu- 
How much better, then, is such 
music as Chopin’s “Nocturne”—as sim- 
ple and pure and sweet as the words of 
a little child talking with its mother; 
there is in that air all the sweetness, all 
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the absence of self-consciousness and 
striving for effect that there is in the 
prattle and laughter of the child. 

Can you not hear her speak in the 
music, telling the tale of the day, telling 
it as she stands at her mother’s knee, 
there in the firelight? The tale of the 
daisy-fields, and the games the children 
played, of how cool the water felt as 
they plashed in the brook, and how the 
summer sun glowed on the fields just 
outside the cool shadow of the great 
oak-tree. Then a peal of laughter at 


some remembered jest, as clear and 
tinkling as the water rippling over 
moss-grown stones. A plaintive note 


creeps into the story—how tired she be- 
came as the shadows lengthened and 
the games flagged. Oh, she was so 
very tired—but she laughs again as she 
tells how the others made a chair with 
their hands and carried her home, and 
how they sang as they trudged home 
in the twilight. And now she is tired 
again, and wants to go to bed, and the 
soit little voice becomes softer—drow- 
sier, and then trails away, fainter, faint- 
er—imore sleepily as the mother arms 
bear her up the stairs and into the dim- 
lit nursery. Into such music one can 
put one’s soul. 

But at last there came out of the 
crowd a friend, one who was to prove 
himself a truly great friend, Canon Fel- 
lowes, for, through his aid, I was pre- 
sented to Mr. and Mrs. Roeckel, of 
London, and they at once took steps to 
help us. Through them my father ob- 
tained a position which enabled him to 
care well for his family, and left me 
free to accept the three-year scheme of 
study planned for me. For a long time 
my father hesitated to sign the agree- 
ment which gave me into the control 
of others for three years, but he at last 
came to see, as I had seen long ago, 
that [ had been blessed beyond most 
girls in my love ‘for, and appreciation 
of, music, and that with such opportu- 
nity to study it would be quite wrong 
not to go on. And so he signed the 
agreement, and I went away to Lon- 
don under Professor Johann Kruse, and 


there also I studied German and 


Irench. 
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Then came the opportunity to study 
under the most famous teacher of the 
violin in all the world—Professor 
Sevcik ; and so, in the autumn of 1901, 
I went to Prague, and studied there 
for a year and a half. It was with 
Sevcik at the same time that that won- 
derful. boy genius, Jan Kubelik, was 
studying, and my acquaintance with 
him I count as one of my greatest 
privileges. 

And now came my début, my com- 
ing-out concert in Prague, at which | 
played the Tschaikowsky ‘Concerto in 
D,” and “Adagio” by Vieuxtemps, and 
Paganini’s “Moto Perpetuo,” and after 
which I was recalled thirty times. 

I have had my share of unusual ex- 
periences, which, I suppose, fall to the 
lot of all who are in the public eye. 
Some of them are amusing, some an- 
noying, and some pathetic. There is 
one episode of my former American 
tour which it is gratifying for me to 
recall. At the conclusion of one of my 
concerts I received a hasty note from a 
woman, unknown to me, begging for 
an interview in the most striking lan- 
guage. I was so much impressed by 
the request that | felt too much curi- 
osity to refuse it, and arranged a meet- 
ing, to find in my strange visitor an el- 
derly woman, obviously in profound 
distress. Eyes red with recent tears, 
and a voice breaking with deep feeling 
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betrayed her emotion, and I felt more 
than ever anxious to learn the cause 
of her sorrow. 

She at last informed me that she had 
been connected some years before with 
a series of frauds for which an entirely 
innocent person had been brought to 
book. Although she had often felt be- 
fore the twinges of conscience, she had 
never, she said, had the enormity of 
her offense brought before her with 
such full force as she had that day dur- 
ing my performance, which had so 
touched her heart that she was deter- 
mined to give herself up to justice, and 
make what reparation she still could for 
the wrong she had done, by rescuing 
the innocent sufferer from punishment. 
She came to thank me for the change 
I had effected in her feelings. 

Needless to say, I reckon this tribute 
to the power of music as one of my 
greatest triumphs. 

[ cannot close this article without 
some mention of my dear instrument. I 
really feel for my beloved “Strad.”’ 
quite the affection that a mother has 
for her child, and I would unhesitating- 
ly say that I owe more than half my 
success to its excellent qualities. It is 
worth about $8,000, but I would not 
part with it for anything, for it is really 
a splendid instrument, and I should be 
very doubtful whether I could improve 
on it by a change. 


“5S 


AT TWENTY 


[N growing old, as all grow old, 

I’ve found for life the wisest rule: 
‘Tis in old age to play the sage; 

In youth it is to play the fool. 


Oh, keen blows life when young is life, 
\nd I have breathed its freshness in 

With deep-drawn breath; the scorn of death, 
The pang of love, the sweet of sin. 


Must I turn gray, as all turn gray, 
[ll not have lived in vain, forsooth ; 


Though not in age I play the 


sage 


\t least I play the fool in youth. 
CHARLTON LAWRENCE EpHOLM. 
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>] sity to repetition the 
byl drama may safely ar- 
ft 4] rogate to itself. As if 
apex ay exhausted by its splen- 


did flights into the 
realms of a new theatrical renaissance, 
the drama of the month has fallen back 
into the lowlands trod by its forefa- 
thers. 

To cap the climax, along came Ben 
Greet with an exhibition of the plays of 
Shakespeare to suit the queen’s taste— 
that is to say, Queen Elizabeth’s taste. 
He, at least, was honest. He did not 
attempt to palm off Methuselah for 
Peter Pan. His sign read: ‘These 
goods were shop-worn three hundred 
years ago; this way for your antiques.” 

George Broadhurst, Louis Evan 
Shipman, Harry B. Smith, and other 
gentlemen of letters were not so frank. 
They pillaged museums of their dra- 
matic curios, and advertised their loot 
as the latest spring novelties. 

And yet—to be as honest as Ben 
Greet—of all the month’s products, 
“The Tattooed Man,” a comic opera 
that was old when Lillian Russell wore 
pinafores, will linger the longest on 


There 
Theatricals are a paradox 


Broadway. 
is none. 
which no man has solved. They have 
to deal with that will-o’-the-wisp, that 
vague, transitory, fickle uncertainty, the 
public taste. 

The man whose capital made “The 
Tattooed Man” at the Criterion Thea- 
ter possible was fearful of the outcome. 
Under its original title of “Omar,” as 
written by A. N. C. Fowler, a tyro, it 
possessed a novel theme, a sort of par- 
ody of “The Rubaiyat,” but the experi- 
enced producer grew apprehensive and 
discarded it. He summoned to council 
Harry b. Smith, a prolific librettist who 
once said that he cared not who wrote 
the plays of his country if only he 
drew the royalties. Mr. Smith has 
never been caught napping. He keeps 
a supply of renovated plots and ready 
rhymes for emergency purposes. In 
his experienced hands “Omar” became 
“The Tattooed Man,” and the latter be- 
came another profitable medium for 
Frank Daniels. 

The opera is in two acts and a cur- 
tain-speech. This speech always has 
been a good one. It is as much a part 
and parcel of Frank Daniels’ perform- 
ances as the fluffy-haired chorus girl 
or the tenor’s moonlight serenade. He 


The explanation? 
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has rewritten it this season by adding 
an extra gesture to the peroration. The 
order of merit demands that it be men- 
tioned first. 

Nearly every oldest inhabitant of 
comic-opera land participates in the 
plot. There is Omar, acting as regent 
of Persia in the Shah's absence ; there is 
Fatima, the ugly character lady; there 
is Abdallah, an Arab chief who delivérs 
submarine and there are the 
“imported American bridesmaids,” the 
“four wards,” the “dancing slaves,”’ and 
the complete list of names one expects 
to find in a comic-opera census. 

Here is the toothsome plot: Oijnar, 
the acting regent, is about to execute 
Abdallah because that bellowing son of 
the desert has dared to love Leila. Just 
as the ax is raised Omar discovers tat- 
tooed on Abdallah’s neck a scarabzeus, 
the duplicate of one near his own col- 
lar-button. The significance of this is 

what a multitude of ideas does oper- 
atic license save—that all men thus 
tagged are doomed by the gods to die 
on the same day. Thereafter Abdallah 
is dressed in the finest silks, given pie 
six times a day, and otherwise showered 
with Persian luxuries. 

When the Shah returns he conceives 
the brilliant idea of beheading Omar. 
The regent escapes by prophesying an 
eclipse, which arrives on schedule time. 
That scene has always been funny. It 
was funny when Mark Twain wrote it 
in “A Yankee at the Court of King Ar- 
thur,” it was funny when Harry B. 
Smith first borrowed it for “The Wiz- 
ard of the Nile,” and evidently the pub- 
lic still likes it, for large audiences con- 
tinue to gather at the Criterion Thea- 
ter. 

Comedians are largely a matter of 
taste, but the majority of playgoers are 
agreed that Frank Daniels, with his 
pudgy personality and his educated eye- 


solos, 


brows, is grotesquely and somewhat 
roughly amusing. In “The Tattooed 


Man” he makes his entrance in a pal- 
anquin equipped with hot and cold 
drinks, and announces that he has just 
arrived from “the land of the midnight 
souse.” Then he delivers himself of 
this opinion: “Early to bed and early 


to rise, and you'll meet no prominent 
people.” His eyebrows do the rest. 

Of the score one may not write so 
lightly, although it is in Victor Her- 
bert’s lightest vein. Falling short of 
the beauties of “The Fortune Teller” 
and “The Serenade,” the melodies are 
the most tuneful this distinguished com- 
poser has recently given us. The suc- 
cess of the piece is partly explained by 
the fact that in the second act there are 
less than fifty lines of spoken dialogue. 
Since the opening performance a wise 
management, following department- 
store methods, has marked down that 
fifty to forty-eight and a half, or there- 
abouts. 

In spring metropolitan man’s fancy 
lightly turns to love—and musical com- 
edy. It is quite the fashion for Broad- 
way managers at this time of the year 
to drive from their doors the sober, 
serious plays of winter, and joyously 
welcome the lyric nothingness that is set 
to music and reenforced by a carefully 
trained chorus. As usual, the Casino 
is now having its regular spring mu- 
sical-comedy sale. 

This particular vernal season the 
compote is “The White Hen.” Its only 
amusing feature is a donkey that serves 
as a confederate to Louise Gunning 
while she sings “That’s Why the Dan- 
ube is Blue.” What Prank Daniels’ 
eyebrows are to “The Tattooed Man” 
this donkey’s ears are to “The White 
Hen.” They are the plot, the humor, 
the leading comedian, and—well, Louis 
Mann is the star. 

In five minutes this donkey creates 
more laughter than does Mr. Mann in 
two tedious acts of the stupid reitera- 
tions which hold him in the center of 
the stage until all the comedy of his 
scenes has lapsed under the statute of 
limitations. 

There is a plot in “The White Hen,” 
and one of these days some intrepid ex- 
plorer will discover it. lor the present, 
Casino patrons content themselves with 
the knowledge that the title refers to a 
hotel in the Austrian Tyrol. By the 
exercise of courage and patience the 
patron may also learn that Louise Gun- 
ning sings charmingly, that R. C. Herz 











as a musical comedy Lawyer Marks is 
whimsical, and that after hearing Lotta 
aust try her voice thoroughly there is 
reason to urge her to continue her dan- 
cing lessons. Miss Faust is like the 
little girl who had the little curl. When 
she dances, she is very, very good; but 
when she sings, she is awful. 

Over at the hapless Berkeley Ly- 
ceum Theater, the house of a thousand 
scandals—theatrical, not social—there 
has been running a play which is worth 
the effort it has cost. The little piece 
is of the exact caliber to fit snugly into 
the pygmy playhouse. “The Reckon 
ing’ is its title, and it is grim, tragic, 
forceful, and intense. 

Its appeal lies in its intimacy, its 
natural commonplaces. In the original 
(;erman, by Arthur Schnitzler, the title 
was “Liebelei,” a term which does not 
admit of an exact translation. Only 
recently have American dramatists at- 
tempted to place the little things of life, 
the humdrum, every-day happenings on 
the stage, although they have formed 
the bone and sinew of German, French, 
and Yiddish drama these many years. 
Rachel Crothers, in “The Three of Us,” 
and Channing Pollock in ‘The Little 
Giray Lady,” have been the first Ameri- 
can dramatists to appreciate their value. 

“The Reckoning” is merely a page 
from life—very humble life. The story 
is simple, and is told simply, yet it is 
real drama with laughter, and _ heart- 
aches, and a “big”? moment. Long ago 
the same story was told in the two lines: 


Man’s love is of m 


lis w 





n’s life a thing apart; 
Oman s WHO existence 

In the first act two young men are 
giving a little supper in a_bachelor- 
apartment to two young women. The 
young women are pretty and poor. 
They chat naturally. They help each 
other to wine and cake naturally. They 
pass the olives naturally. You know 
that with the men all this is sheer folly, 
a passing caprice, and that with the 
young women it is love. It is made ap- 
parent that one of the young women, 
Christine, is experiencing with Fritz 
her first love-affair. All of this is dem- 


onstrated without one of the stage’s 
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many subterfuges. The supper-party 
might take place in any bachelor-apart- 
ment—with the janitor’s permission. 

The gaiety is interrupted by a ring 
at the door-bell, and a stranger enters. 
He brings the first dramatic thrill. He 
is the husband of a woman with whom 
Fritz has committed an earlier folly. 
So tightly is this wonderful little play 
packed that in two minutes the husband 
has told his story and challenged Fritz 
to a duel. The two young women are 
not present at this conversation, and 
leave the apartment ignorant of what 
has taken place. 

In the second act Irits calls on Chris- 
tine to bid her good-by. He tells her 
that he is going into the country for a 
few days. Again one is impressed with 
the all-consuming love of Christine. 

In the third act she is waiting—wait- 
ing for Fritz. She cannot understand 
his prolonged absence. Then Theodore, 
his companion of the supper-table, en- 
His very appearance tells the 
story to all but Christine, who will not 
believe. He is dressed in black. Frit 
is dead. 

“But why did you not tell me this be 
fore?” demands Christine. 

“You have no idea how much I had 
to do,” replied Theodore, and you recoil 
with Christine. 

“T shall attend his funeral,” she says. 

“It is too late,’ mumbles Theodore; 
‘he was buried this morning.” 

“But why was I not notified?” asks 
Christine. 

“Well, you see,” he replies, “it took 
all my time to get word to the relatives 
and near friends.” 

Under the bitterness of the words 
“near friends” she almost collapses, but 
she nerves herself to inquire the cause 
of Frits’s death. Then comes the hor- 
ror of the knowledge that he died in a 
duel over another woman, which is fol 
lowed by the only outburst of the play. 
While this situation is a little too ob 
vious to have the full effect of a tre 
mendous dramatic surprise, the dénoue- 
ment is intensely tragic. It grips and 
convinces and bangs away relentlessly 
at one’s heart. 

After her agonized outburst Christine 


ters. 
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dashes from the house to seek Frits’s 
grave. 

“Stop!” cries Theodore. “Don’t go. 
You will find another praying there.” 

“T shall go,” sobs Christine, “but not 
to pray.” 

“She will never return,” cries her old 
father, and you know instinctively that 
he is speaking the truth. 

Remarkably well played, too, is this 
little dramatic episode, for it is scarcely 
more than that. Albert Bruning in two 
brief minutes as the avenging husband 
gives a rare exhibition of the power of 
insinuation and suggestion behind the 
footlights. His lines are few, he ap- 
pears only once. Nevertheless, his act- 
ing makes a deep impression. Katherine 
Grey as Christine is inclined to be too 
vociferous, too noisy; but otherwise she 
distinguishes herself. Phyllis Rankin— 
and her name always brings back meni- 
ories of “The Belle of New York’’—as 
the second young woman, a milliner, is 
positively delight fl. 

Of course, the question at once sug- 
gests itself: But why do we watch 
tragedies? To which the reply is that, 
as a rule, we don’t. We might extend 
them a heartier welcome if there were 
more of the Arthur Schnitzler brand. 

To George Bernard Shaw’s infinite 
dismay, no doubt, New York is now 
able to witness performances of his 
plays without sustaining a severe moral 
wrench. Imagine “Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession” being offered in our midst to 
apathetic audiences, and without arous- 
ing the wrath of Anthony Comstock or 
shrieks from the penny dreadfuls. 

Everybody remembers Maurice Bar- 
rymore’s retort to the man whose re- 
sentment at being called a thief took the 
form of the remark: “If we were in 
Texas I’d blow your head off.” 

“Well,” replied Barrymore, “if your 
honor is a mere matter of geography, 
we'll say no more.” 

New York’s morals seem to be a mat- 
ter of chronology. Madame _ Pilar 
Morin, the pantomimist, once enraged 
the authorities here by going to bed on 
the stage in “Orange Blossoms,” though 
prima donnas have been doing it all 
season in “Fra Diavolo,” and it is con- 





sidered quite the proper operatic caper. 
One woman, partially disrobing in “The 
Turtle,” was stigmatized as indecent in 
1808 ; a dozen women, frankly negligée, 
scarcely draw comment to “A Parisian 
Model” in 1907. A year ago the an- 
nouncement of “Mrs. Warren's Profes- 
sion” called for police interference at 
the Garrick Theater; now the play is 
produced with the same scenery and the 
same awful A/rs. Warren at the Man- 
hattan Theater, just around the corner 
from the West Thirtieth Street police- 
station. 

And, after all, what a tempest in a 
tea-pot was all this fuss over Shaw’s 
weak attempt to create a dramatic sen- 
sation! The intervention of the police 
is not required for a play such as this. 
A year ago at the Garrick Theater, af- 
ter Anthony Comstock’s threatened raid 
and warnings from the commissioner 
of police, ticket-speculators received as 
much as thirty and forty dollars for a 
single seat. During the first week of 
the play’s recent revival those same 
speculators, misled by their harvest 
reaped under different conditions, vain- 
ly cried their wares on the sidewalk at 
greatly reduced prices. 

It is not the purpose here to discuss 
Shaw, the propagandist, but Shaw, the 
playwright. “Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 
sion,” as a play, is dull, listless, and not 
altogether clear. JA/rs. Warren’s argu- 
ments against child-slavery and for the 
improvement of womankind’s condition 
are a shallow and unsatisfying proxy 
for the drama of action. The average 
New Yorker will not be injured by lis- 
tening to them. On the other hand, he 
may gain a much needed two hours’ 
sleep, for after the first act the dialogue 
is quite likely to luli him to gentle, un- 
responsive slumber. 

In any case, there lies “Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession,” the book, between its 
two covers. Whatever good it may ac- 
complish upon behalf of the factory- 
hand and the shop-girl will come from 
its perusal, not from its performance. 

There was a time when to be a suc- 
cessful candidate for the Presidency of 
the United States one must have a Civil 
War record covered o’er with blood 











and metals. Also, there was a time 
when we expected and demanded a stir- 
ring war-play at least once a_ week. 
Those times have passed. That fact 
alone precludes Louis Evan Shipman’s 
“On Parole,” produced at the Majestic 
Theater, from going down into history 
as one of the gorgeous successes of 
1907. 

The play is there, the characters are 
there, the craftsmanship is there; but 
the subject is as old as the tale of Bar- 
bara Frietchie. It is impossible to be 
offended by “On Parole.” An average 
leaning toward the truth impels one 
to call it pretty and agreeable. Twenty 
years ago it would have been great, as 
“Shenandoah” was great then. 

No one, even to-day, will feel bun- 
coed for having invested in it. In fact, 
he probably will determine on the spot 
to watch for the next play by Mr. Ship- 
man, and to pray that on that occasion 
he selects a topic more in accord with 
the contemporary peace and serenity of 
this nation. 

Constance Pinckney is an adorable 
heroine, and Major Francis Dale is a 
stalwart hero. They represent opposite 
sides of the bloody chasm. The story 
does not warrant repetition in detail. 
Francis is quartered in Constance’s Vir- 
ginia home, and he loves her. <A duty, 
such as the lover in “The Pirates of 
Penzance” sings a tedious tenor solo 
about conflicts with his love. Their 
paths separate until after General Lee’s 
surrender, when he restores to her the 
young brother she has missed and 
mourned. 

Of the cast, it is enough to say that 
Charlotte Walker is Constance and Vin- 
cent Serrano is Francis. Of the pro- 
duction, the guarantee lies in Henry 
Miller’s name. 

Giant spasms of criticism have fol- 
lowed Richard Mansfield’s production 
of “Peer Gynt,” at the New Amster- 
dam Theater. The proper thing, of 
course, was to let loose torrents of hys- 
terical ecstasy over the play, the star, 
and the scenic wonders. A few of the 
reviewers, however, broke training on 
this occasion and refused to submit to 
discipline. One of the foremost unhesi- 
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tatingly called the ‘“phantasmagoria” in- 
ane. Another, playing upon the title, 
declared that Mansfield’s “Peer Gynt’ 
was not peerless. Others had spent the 
night in hunting for symbols, and the 
day in applying them. 

“Peer Gynt” has come and gone, and 
beyond the peradventure of doubt, 
never to return. A public that is honest 
in the cold, bleak world outside, what- 
ever it may be when prejudiced by the 
inspiring applause of a_high-browed 
claque within, has rendered a verdict 
from which there is no appeal. To the 
lay mind “Peer Gynt” is a pretty poor 
substitute for “Rip Van Winkle,” 
“Peter Pan,” or “Nellie, the Beautiful 
Cloak Model.” That is, strictly speak- 
ing. In other words, “Peer Gynt,” 
within the four walls of a theater and 
after a football contest in front of the 
box-office window, is a snare and a de- 
lusion. 

“Peer Gynt” is a wonderful poem, 
worth any man’s reading and study. Or, 
accept it as a fairy-tale and it is charm- 
ing. To give it a significance of which 
Ibsen himself never dreamed is only 
ludicrous. 

Ibsen wrote of the critics and his 
poem: “They have discovered much 
more in it than was intended by me.” 

This frank confession, however, does 
not necessarily disturb the reviewer bent 
upon lauding Ibsen and Mansfield wher- 
ever and however he finds them. 

Yes, “Peer Gynt” is just a great 
poem, but because of the same merit no 
one thinks of attempting to dramatize 
the “Iliad” or “Paradise Lost.” And 
all possible credit is due to Richard 
Mansfield for the enterprise and ambi- 
tion which have induced him to pro- 
duce it. It is difficult to think of an- 
other actor who would have taken the 
risk, or, having taken it, would have 
come so near to success. As Peer, the 
youth in the hills of Norway, as Peer, 
the middle-aged man abandoned by his 
sycophantic companions on the coast of 
Morocco, and as Peer, aged and weary 
on his return to the patient Solveig, he 
settled at least one point. He may not 
be the best actor in America, but most 
emphatically is he not the worst. 
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What constitutes a successful story. “Her Son” a notable example. The June 


number of Ainslee’s to be of more than ordinary distinction, 
Woodrow’s “The Bird of Time” a brilliant achievement. 


Mrs, Wilson 
“The Corner 


House” by Fred M. White, immensely diverting, in spite of faults. “The 


Rome Express” by Arthur Grifiiths, another good detective story. 
Hoyt Brainerd’s “Bettina” simple, but told with peculiar charm. 


Eleanor 
Hysteria 


everywhere pervades Thomas W. Lawson’s “Friday ‘he Thirteenth.” “Samp- 


son Rock” by Edwin Lefevre, a good Wall Street story. 


“No Friend 


Like a Sister,” a representative example of Rosa Nowuchette Carey’s work 


VACHELL’S story, 
which has been appear- 
ing serially in AINs- 
LEE’S MAGAZINE since 
the February number, 
will be concluded next 
month. It has pro- 
gressed so far that it is 
possible now to make, with some degree 
of accuracy, an estimate of the effects 
it has produced. Since the manuscript 
was first submitted and read there has 
never been any doubt here as to the 
merits of the story not only as a story, 
but as a literary achievement as well; 
we do not feel called upon to qualify 
anything we said about it in our an- 
nouncements. 

But it is not an invariable rule that a 
good story will make a successful serial. 
Mary E. Wilkins-F'reeman, for example, 
writes stories that have great popularity 
as books, but as serials they are prac- 
tically failures. As a matter of fact, 
there is no possibility of accurate pre- 
diction as to the results of the publica- 
tion in instalments of any story. In 
view of this uncertainty, AINSLEE’s 





has reason to congratulate itself upon 
the outcome of the latest experiment it 
has made in this direction. 
has turned out to 


“Tler Son” 
be an extraordinary 





success, for it has done more to stimu- 
late talk about it than any story that 
we can at present recall; talk, that is, 
among the reading public—which is, af- 
ter all, the real test. 

It is no easy task to find a story suit- 
able for serial use, for in spite of the 
large element of chance involved in the 
question of its success, there are cer- 
tain requirements that must be met, 
some general and some specific. There- 
fore, it must be considered that AINs- 
LEE’S has been favored to an unusual 
degree, for none of its serials has 
been a failure; indeed, most of them 
have been eminent successes. In proof 
of this we recall the stories of David 
Graham Phillips, Marie Van Vorst, 
edith Wharton, and May Sinclair, a 
series brought to a climax by that -of 
Mr. Vachell, who, though not so well 
known in America as the others, has 
demonstrated his fitness for that dis- 
tinguished company. 

“Her Son” will be concluded in June. 
But in the meantime we have not been 
idle. Our efforts to secure a worthy 
successor for it have been diligent and 
persistent, and in the June number we 
shall make an announcement that we 
believe will stir the interest of our read- 
ers profoundly. For the present we 








content ourselves with saying that a 
new story has been obtained, the rights 
to which cost the sum of five thousand 
dollars, and we believe they are worth 
every penny of it. 

Besides the conclusion of “Her Son,” 
the June number will contain a list of 
stories that will give it much more than 
ordinary distinction. An _ exciting 
yachting story is furnished in the novel- 
ette; it is the work of Francis Met- 
calfe, the author of “The Stormy Petrel 
Intervenes,” which appeared in the 
April number. There will also be the 
first of a series of interesting short 
stories of the detective type by Robert 
E. MacAlarney, and an intensely dra- 
matic tale by H. F. Prevost Battersby, 
who recently published a most extraor- 
dinary novel called “The Avenging 
Hour.” Stories of the West, of humor, 
and of child interest will also find a 
place. 

*- & & 


Considering the amount of diversion 
afforded by I'red M. White in his book 
“The Corner House,” published by R. 
F. Fenno & Co., it would be ungracious 
to criticize it because of literary de- 
fects. 

It is a book of which it may be said 
that “the story is the thing,’ and so 
long as it holds and absorbs the atten- 
tion, other matters may be disregarded. 
Most readers will be candidly enthusi- 
astic about it; the fastidious will be 
apologetic ; but all will read it. 

It is a straightforward, old-fashioned 
detective-story ; sensational and melo- 
dramatic, if. you please; frankly and 
openly regardless of everything but the 
story. In this the author shows his 
wisdom, for more than half of the at- 
traction of this type of tale lies in the 
conscious recklessness with which it 1s 
told. 

The story begins with a murder and 
ends with a suicide. The reader is not 
long kept in the dark as to the real 
character of the Countess Lolage. She 
is plainly an adventuress, but for some 
time it is uncettain whether she is of 
the sort to take the chances that the 
logic of her situation presents. The dif- 
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ficulties that prompt the murder ac- 
cumulate as the story proceeds and the 
countess finds herself obliged to shift 
the burden to other shoulders in an at- 
tempt to divert suspicion from herself. 
Gordon Bonce is made available for this 
purpose, not only by circumstances, but 
by the resentment felt by the countess 
at his rejection of her affection. 

A novelist, Gilbert Lawrence, does 
the detective work in the case, and the 
description of his methods is something 
decidedly new, especially as to the way 
in which his interest is first enlisted. 

The book is to be recommended for 
what it stands for—an absorbing mys- 
tery tale. 


He He 


Mrs. Wilson Woodrow’'s “The Bird 
of Time” is fitly described by the pub- 
lishers, McClure, Phillips & Co., as the 
author’s “brilliant first book,” and it 
must not be inferred that the adjective 
is to be qualified in any way by the fact 
that it is a first book; it is absolutely a 
brilliant achievement. 

It is one of those rare books, the ad- 
justment of the parts of which is so 
delicately exact, the organic entity of 
which is so complete that any attempt 
at an analytical review would be an in- 
justice to the reader as well as the au- 
thor, and it is full of atmosphere. 

Its sub-title, “Conversations with 
Egeria,” will convey an idea of its 
method. In substance it is a discussion 
of topics of vital interest to women by 
a coterie of delightful people drawn 
together in the intimacy of friendship 
by the attraction of Egeria. They are 
Castilia, the Judge, the Bishop, the 
Poet, the Commonplace Man, and the 
Editor of a Woman’s Magazine. Some 
of the subjects considered are “What 
Women Like to Read,” “The Quality of 
Charm,” “The Art of Giving,” and “Is 
Love Enough.” They are not in any 
sense a series of disconnected talks, but 
are molded into a harmonious whole by 
the charming love-story. 

The character of Egeria predomi- 
nates. She is a woman of broad culture 
and refinement, deep sympathies, with 
an insight into the facts of life mellowed 
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by experience and controlled by intel- 
lect. Her judgments are always un- 
compromising and comprehensive, but 
never dogmatic, always balanced by 
perfect good taste, expressed in the 
choicest English and aptly illustrated 
by anecdote or quotations. The other 
characters, all well done, are skilfully 
used to develop and emphasize that of 
Egeria. 

While the book will make its chief 
appeal to women, it cannot fail to be of 
great interest to all classes of readers, 
and not least to those who appreciate 
literary excellence. 


* »* »* 


“The Rome Express,” by Arthur 
Griffiths, L. C. Page & Co., is another 
detective-story, one of a little different 
caliber, but also extremely good work. 

This differs from “The Corner 
IIouse” in respect to the tribute it 
makes to the efficiency of the police au- 
thorities who are not obliged to rely on 
amateur aid. But as the authorities are 
Parisian, and therefore proverbially 
keen, too much credit must not be 
claimed by those of other places— New 
York, for example. 

A murder is committed on a sleep- 
ing-car attached to a train running from 
Rome to Paris. Of course all the pas- 
sengers are detained, and in the exam- 
inations which follow—most of the ac- 
tion of the book being embraced in them 
—the previous connections of the per- 
sons ultimately found to be concerned 
in the crime, directly or indirectly, are 
brought out. 

The author has allowed it to be in- 
ferred, in his conclusion, that the mur- 
der might have been justifiable, or, at 
least, unpremeditated. 

The style is easy and flowing, of just 
the sort to make the reading of the book 
rapid, while the story itself rivets the 
attention. It can be read in one sit- 
ting, and in most cases will be. 


ee 
Kleanor Hoyt Brainerd’s new book, 


Bettina,” published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co., is a rather slight love-story 
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‘constructed about a familiar theme. It 


is not a thriller in any sense of the 
word; there are no tense situations nor 
emotional climaxes. The story is very 
simple and straightforward, obvious 
from the first chapter. 

Nevertheless, it is a tale in which 
most readers will find ample compen- 
sation for the money and time which it 
costs them to read it. Its chief attrac- 
tion consists of Mrs. Brainerd’s manner 
of telling it, the indefinable essence, 
commonly called ‘atmosphere’—which 
is, after all, but another term for the 
influence of the author’s personality 
which pervades it and gives it its pe- 
culiar charm. This is characteristic of 
all of Mrs. Brainerd’s previous work. 

The characters in the story all share 
the advantages of the author’s method. 
Willoughby Peyton and Bettina Mor- 
ton are the principals in the love-epi- 
sode, and, of course, are the subjects of 
specially tender consideration. They 
are depicted as people of the sort that 
one would be glad to know intimately, 
and it is with the greatest reluctance 
that leave is taken of them at the con- 
clusion. 

Out of the misunderstanding which 
brought about their first meeting they 
are led to a happy dénouement, avoiding 
inany, but not all, of the obstacles usual- 
ly found in the path of true love. 
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The case of Thomas W. Lawson, of 
Boston, has so far developed as to add 
zest to the speculations of pathologists, 
for the novel, so-called, entitled ‘TF ri- 
day the Thirteenth,” which he has just 
published through Doubleday, Page & 
Co., is a symptom of the progress of 
the “delusion of grandeur.” 

Serious consideration of this book is 
a matter that must be left to the scien- 
tific psychologist. Literary criticism is 
not concerned with it, beyond the mo- 
mentary diversion that it affords as a 
curious product of hypertrophied im- 
agination struggling with an unfamiliar 
task, as well as an obvious attempt, un- 
dertaken with self-complacent assur- 


ance, to break into the “literary game.” 











In detault of anything upon which to 
base a valuation, the critic, perhaps 
overzealous but yielding to a desire to 
be helpful, may, nevertheless, venture 
to direct the attention of his scientific 
friends to one or two aberrations the 
significance of which he leaves them to 
determine. Readers of Mr. Lawson’s 
more recent output may have been in 
terested to observe the appearance and 
rapid growth of the hyphenating idio- 
syncerasy. At first it seemed merely a 
harmless pleasure, but it has advanced 
with cumulative effect until it has now 
reached the state of obsession, and sug 
gests the necessity of clinical examina 
tion. This book is full of it, its most 
aggravated manifestation appearing on 
page 161, where the unneighborliness of 
New York people is described as 
“Keep - your - distance - we - keep 


our - distance - until - we - know 
youness.” 
The bald anticlimax on pages 148 


and 159 may be symptomatic of an in- 
terrupted continuity sufficiently grave to 
make a favorable prognosis doubtful: 
it is not for a layman to decide, and, 
therefore, is left, with the hyphenating 
trouble, to the consideration of experts. 

Hysteria, which pervades the book 
throughout, is not of itself serious, but 
taken in conjunction with other symp- 
toms, prolegomenary and otherwise, it 
may have significance. 

It is due to the publishing and read- 
ing admirers of Mr. Lawson who be- 
lieve in him, to express the wish that 
time may not overtake them “yesterday- 
ing in hope’s graveyards.” 
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Rock” is a Wall Street 
story of a very different sort from that 
of Mr. Lawson. Like all of Edwin Le 
fevre’s work, it is well worth while, and 
extremely interesting. There is in it 
some suggestion of frenzied finance, but 
not enough to make it extravagant or 
unconvincing. It is no such solemn 
phantasmagoria as “Friday the Thir- 
teenth.” 

The theme is, of course, not new, the 
plot follows lines more or 


“Sampson 


less conven- 
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tional, but the sequence of episodes is 
such as to stimulate and sustain the 
reader’s interest throughout, especially 
in the perturbations caused by the op- 
erations of the junior Sampson Rock 
in Virginia. 

The motive of the tale is to be found 
in the introduction of Sampson Rock, 
Jr., to Wall Street and Wall Street’s 
methods in which his father is a skilled 
and experienced, and hence more or less 
unscrupulous, manipulator. Young 
comes into the Street with most 
of his youthful illusions about honor, 
and undertakes to further his senior’s 
plans without sacrificing any of his own 
The elder man, unaccustomed 
to quixotism in the Street, is filled with 
consternation when he discovers what 
his son has been about in Virginia, but 
after several vain attempts to head him 
off, comes to realize his helplessness, 
and becomes a spectator in the tritun- 
phant result. One cannot help feeling, 
a little cynically, perhaps, that circum- 
stances arrange themselves more or less 
fortuitously for the young man, and 
that his final success is due as much to 
that as to his own good management. 
A love theme runs through it, as usual. 

It is a good story, told with a thor- 
ough knowledge of inner workings, and 
developed reasonably and with a suffi- 
cient degree of self-restraint. Harper 
& Brothers are the publishers. 


Rock 


ideals. 


em 
‘he “Young Person” is to be con- 
gratulated again upon the appearance 
of a new book by Rosa Nouchette 
Carey. It has very truly been said that 
“Miss Carey’s books are most desira- 
ble” because they give wholesome and 
pure views of life so entertainingly. 
“No Friend Like a Sister,” published 
by the J. B. Lippincott Company, is a 
good representative of the type which 
its author has made so popular. Not 
only are the views of life therein ex- 
pressed wholesome and pure, but the 
aims and ambitions of all its characters 
are conventional and harmless. 
It is true that one of them is forced, 
by the exigencies of novel-writing, into 
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a role something like that of a villain, 
but the Reverend Gale Warburton is, 
after all, hardly more than a clerical 
stage property, and his villainy involves 
nothing worse than over-blown self-im- 
portance which resents the aspiration 
of his sister to marry “a fine specimen 
of the English yeoman.” 

The sisters, Frances and Elinor 
Gresham, are fine women. Frances is 
the intellectual, capable, managing type 
of woman, the ideal head of St. Moni- 
ca’s Nursing Home, always ready to ar- 
range for others the details of their 
lives, to point out the straight path and 
divert from the crooked, ever confi- 
dent in her own clarity of vision. Eli- 
nor, the high-minded but fascinating 
sister, finds her duties in life in worldly 
activities leading ultimately to happy 
marriage and domestic peace. 

The chief concern of the sisters is 
centered in Bride Gresham, the wife of 
their brother, an attractive but some- 
what frivolous little woman laboring 
under a sense of her guilt in shrinking 
from joining her husband in his three 
years’ sojourn as a missionary to South 
African savages. Bride is more or less 
oblivious of her sin, but its magnitude 
is finally brought home to her by “an 
arrow at a venture” in a sermon by the 
celebrated missionary, Reverend Forbes 
Rutherford, when he says “No cross for 
me on earth;-no crown for that weak 
soul in heaven.” 
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The conclusion is all that it should 
be. Bride is reconciled to her con- 
jugal duty, Elinor marries the man of 
her choice, and Frances prospers in her 
good work at St. Monica’s Lodge. 
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Important New Books. 


“New Chronicles of Rebecca,” Kate Doug- 
is Wiggin, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
“Running Water,’ A. E. W. Mason, Cen 
tury Co 
“Congressman Pumphrey,” 
Cutcheon, Bobbs- Merrill Co. 
“Before Adam,” Jack London, Macmillan 


Co. 


John T. Me 


“Felicity.” Clara E. Laughlin, Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 
“The Isle of Dreams,” Myra Kelly, D 


Appleton & Co, 
*Poppea of the Post Office,” 
Wright, Macmillan Co 
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“Where the ‘Trail Divides,” Will Lilli 
bridge, Dodd, Mead & Co. 
“Fanshawe of the Fifth,” Ashton Hilliers 


McClure, Phillips & Co 
“The Thinking Machine,” 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
“The Traitor,” Thomas Dixon, Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 


J eques Futrelle, 


“The Long Road,” John Oxenham, Mac 
millan Co. 
“Mr. Barnes, American,” Archibald (¢ 


Gunter, Dodd, Mead & Co 

“Norroy, Diplomatic Agent,” George 
son-lfloward, Saalfield Publishing Co 
Charles G. D 


Bron 


“Haunters of the Silences,” 


Page & Co. 


Roberts, L. C. 





FRIENDS AND FOES 


ERE seeming friends but friends indeed, 
Or plain outspoken foes ; 
Of sympathy we'd have less need, 


To mitigate our woes. 


Betu SLATER WilITSsON. 
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Every New Day 


Should bring to you the simple joy of living—the opportunity to do—to 
achieve. 


The birthright of every man, woman and child is success—the power to think 
—to act; the capacity for continued, concentrated, successful work. 


It is a well established fact that the quality of brain and muscle depends 
upon the food you eat. - 


Don’t keep a rickety, unproductive thinker. 


Change food! 


Grape-Nuts 


is scientifically prepared—contains the certain necessary elements that will build 
back mental and physical health, and the new feeling from a ten days’ trial will 
prove the fact to you. 

‘‘There’s a Reason’”’ 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle CreeK, Mich., U.S. A. 
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“gf CHAS THE 
““ STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


meemtits 


Has Your Family the Saving Rope 


of Life Insurance Protection? As Mountain 

Climbers tie themselves together for protection, 

so Life Insurance Strengthens Family Ties and 

lifts the Burden from the family when the Father 

is gone. Let us tell you the best plan by which 
ou can give your family full protection. Write 
o-day, Dest. 90 — 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
JOHN F, DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
Write for Booklet, by Alfred Henry Lewis—Sent Free. 
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The only way you can hear the 
great singers when you want to. 


Victor at 


Other styles $10 to $100 


London has its opera 
in the summer. = 
New York in the =~ 
winter. | 
The Victor season 
never closes 
Melba, Caruso, 
olor shebeet-bebets wlatbel-@ 
Scotti and the other 
great artists always in your 


pestets} (ons weley eee 
Ask your dealer to play Grand Opera 
or any other music you like, on a Victor. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A 


Berliner Gramoptione Co. of Montreal, C Distributors 


, a 


A thousand new Victor records every year—issued monthly. Simultaneous Opening Day throughout America 
on the 28th of the preceding month, 
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The Ham 
of Quality 


Armour’s 
“Star’’ Hamsand 
Bacon are taken 
from Cornfed 
H ogs, because 
these produce the 
finest and the 
firmest meat. 

They are taken 
from Barrow 
Hogs, because 
they have the 
fullest flavor. 


They are taken 
from Young, but 
fully matured 
Barrow Hogs, 
because these 
combine _ tender- 
ness with firm- 
ness, thin skin 
with delicacy of 
flavor. 

Each “Star” 
Ham weighs 
not less than eight 
pounds, nor more 
than twenty 
pounds. 
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It means exactly what it says—“simon pure” leaf 
lard, in the pail, without an ounce of other fat in 
it. Moreover, it is the lard of selected leaf, re- 
fined by the best process yet invented —an abso- 
lutely pure, “dry,” perfect product—the very 
cream of lard. And the government seal — that 





strip of tin across the top, bearing the “U. S. 


Inspected and passed” stamp. There’s Uncle 





Sam’s guaranty that this lard is pure leaf. And 
you know pure leaf lard is the best of all shorten- 


” 


ing. But —“‘to be sure use ‘Simon Pure.’ ‘ 
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: American Girl 
REE = 


_-Secaeaaoennetbareme oR I een RR SS consisting of 





reproductions 
from the popular Armour Calendar Girls — the 
Christy Girl, the Hutt Girl, the Gilbert Girl, the 
Peirce Girl, the Anderson Girl, and the Fisher Girl 
—the complete set of six will be sent in exchange 
for 25 cents or metal cap (accompanied by 2 cents 
return postage), from jar of 


Atrmours 
EXTRACT o& BEEF 


The best extract of the best beef. 

Rich, meaty, wholesome, and palate-tempting 
soups—soups that nourish and delight, without 
overheating —are best made with Armour’s Ex- 
tract of Beef. It imparts a tempting aroma and 
flavor—gives zest and snap to every soup creation. 

“CULINARY WRINKLES,” our little cook 
book written by Mrs. Ida M. Palmer, tells of scores 
of appetizing ways in which Armour’s Extract 
may be used. It will be mailed free on request. 


Address, ARMOUR & COMPANY, Chicago. 























Bacon 
at its Best 


Armour’s 
“Star” Bacon, in 
glass jars and tins, 
is both a food and 
a relish. Try it 
once. Bring it to 
the breakfast 
table piping hot. 
Golden brown, 
crisp and savory, 
it rouses.every 





gustatory sense! 
And it nourishes. 
It’s especially 
good for children, 
the doctors say— 
so easily digested 
and very strength- 
ening. And they 
will take to it as 
they would to 
candy! That’s 
because of the 
delicate flavor and 
tenderness —the 
inimitable quality 
of Armour’s 
“Star” Bacon. 
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Wash-Day Troubles Ended by 
a “Self-Working” Washer 


Use It a Month FREE 





ta 








Send No Money.” 


Se eet ee, ™" 


ay me 






= : Ces , 
NYTHING familiar about this picture? 
». Pleasant sight—isn’t it? 
Cook going on ‘‘short notice’’—house- 
maid refusing to stay ‘‘another minute,’’ 
or, pethaps it’s ‘‘the wash-lady.”’ getting out 
in a hurry and leaving part of the clothes in 
the tub and the rest on the floor. 

Do you find it hard to keep good servants 
because of the troubles of wash-day ? 

Do you have to put your weshing out, or 
have a washwoman in, because your girl will 
not do such work? 

Do you have to keep a girl for no other 
reason than that you are not strong enough to 
do your own washings? 

Do you depend on laundries? 

If so, glance at the picture down on the 
right, where the turning of a water faucet 
is the hardest work connected with the 
week’s washing. 

The “ 1900 Self-Working Washer” does 
all the drudgery. 

Water pressure, or an ordinary electric 
light current (alternating or direct), will 
work this washer and do a big week’s 
washing at a cost of 2 to 4 cents for the 
work, 

All that is necessary to start the work is 
to turn a water faucet or an electriclight 
key. Then you do nothing more, 

And,assoon as atubful of clothesis washed 
a twist of your fingers switches power to th 
wringer to wring the clothes out. 

You don’t have to tend this washer. 

It doesn’t need anything but mere watching, 

It works itself. 

No rubbing—no drudgery—no work for you. 

Only a twist of your fingers to start or to stop 
the washer, or switch the power to the wringer. ~ 

All the rest is done by the water, or the elec-‘~ 
tricity, and the “Self-Working Washer.” 

And the “Self-Working Washer” saves its cost 


1900 Washer Company, 3067 Henry Street, Binghamton, New York 


Or if you live in Canada, write my Canadian Branch, 355 Yonge St.. Toronto. Ontario. 


* one full month FREE. 


We Pay the Freight 


over, and over, and over again in washwomen’s 
wages, lowered laundry bills, and lessened wear 
and tear on all your washables. 

The “Self-Working Washer” is as great an 
“‘nnovation to washing as automobiles are to loco- 
motion—mal:ing mechanical power do the work 
human or animal force had to do before. 

For the “1900 Self-Working Washer” will wash 
the finest linens, lawns and laces, and get them 
spotlessly clean, without breaking a thread. 

There is nothing about this washer that can wear 
out your clothes, nor tear them; rip seams nor 
fray edges; pull off buttons nor break them. 

nd the “1900 Self-Working Washer” will wash 
bed blankets, comfortables, carpets, rugs, and get 
them as clean as clean can be. 

To prove this, use a “1900 Self-Working Washer” 





We will send one to any responsible party and 
prepay all freight. Send us no money. 

You can use this washer for four weeks’ wash- 
ings, and then, if you don’t find it all we claim—if 
you don’t see how it will save its own cost—save 
wear and tear on all your house linen and wash- 
able clothes—save time and trouble and servant 
worries—just return 
the washer at my 
expense and the 
matter will be 
closed, 







The trial costs 
you not a 
penny. 
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We make this offer because we know 
the “1900 Self-Working Washer” will do 
all we say—and save all we say, 

And if you keep the washer, you can, if you 
wish, pay for it out of what it saves for you. Bay 
us by the week or by tie month (suit yourself) 
until the washer is paid for. Write for our cata- 
log today. Your request will bring you our 
illustrated Washer Book, by return mail, C) 

Let a “1900 Self-Working Washer” solve your 
Wash-Day Troubles—keep your servants contented 
—save your laundry bills—and save your clothes. 
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Rummage | |MORE: MILLIONS 
. USE | 
among your last , ' 


year’s Wash Fabrics 4 | Pearline 


—there are | THAN EVER BEFORE 
Some to save 


Some to give away Because more Wom- 
Some to use again} jen are telling frend 
Before you decide, ‘iand neighbor that 


Wash all: with “# \\PEARLINE is the 


F , b  s|\ greatest known wash- 
Rear Ine fs oh oe 4) P dler and cleanser. That 
“you surpri a . se it works without 
atthe change. Those ||. ee “a. bb h ree 
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MENNENS 


taccum TOILET POWDER 





a ~ 


Maytime 
Flowers 


are not more welcome, after 
Winter's coldand snows, than 
is Mennen’s Borated Tal- 
cum Powder to the tender 
raw skin, roughened by the 
wind of early Spring, of the 
woman who values a good 


complexion, and to the man { The daintiest of confections, 
who shaves, In the nursery 7 : yet among the most sustain- 
Mennen’s comes first—the : » 
purest and safest of healing rn ing of foods. Satisfies but 
and soothing toilet powders, owt “ . 
. Put Re in pn fotgag 1 N , never surfeits. ” 
os, for your tection. 
Mennen's face ison the sever: “GALA PETER 
it’s genuine and a guarantee —- : 
of purit Re et after ' . The 
by mai scents. : A World’s Favorite Chocolate 
Lamont, Corlne & Co. 
to, ~ : mporters 
Sample Free , Tika ** ae QS _ New York 
Gerhard Mennen Co. = 
Newark, N. J. 
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DON’T BE FLIM-FLAMMED 


The dealer who offers you 
a substitute for an article you 
have called by name and asked 
for, is in the same category as 
the flim-flammer and _ short 
change artist. All three are 
thieves, but the substitutor is 
the more dangerous, because 
he takes advantage of the con- 
fidence you have in him as 
your dealer. 

Insist upon getting what 
you ask for—don’t be flim- 
flammed. 
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a When the 
W Hand of Time 






- 


Leads you WA.to your 


stermeaor 


you will get the perfect sleep that restores tired nerves 

and dispels your household or business cares; that gives the vigor of 
health and prepares you for the active morrow. You know the 
difference between that absolute 

refreshment and the restless Om... 























z on n in- is ‘‘built—not 
half sleep & stuffed” —will never 
ferior stuffed hair lose its shape, never sag, 








and never lose its ‘‘spring.” 
An occasional sun bath will 
keep it sweet and fresh. 

30 Nights’ Free Trial. You may 
sleep on an Ostermoor for a month and, if not 
» ‘ thoroughly satisfied, have your money back without 
4 3 { * question, We have a beautifully illustrated volume of 142 

| 


mattress, 























Y pages, treating of s/eep, how insomnia can be cured, Oster. 
moor styles and sizes, Ostermoor boat cushions, etc. 
Write for Our Free Book, 
**The Test of Time”’ 
4 We Sell By Mail or Through 2,500 Ostermoor Dealers 
Exclusive Ostermoor agenctes everywhere—that is our aim; the highest 


grade merchant inevery place. The 
Ostermoor dealer in your vicinity — 






































be sure to ask us who he is—will show Regular Sizes and Prices 
you a mattress with the ‘*Ostermvor” 2 feet 6 inches wid: 
name and trade mark sewn on the 25 Ibs. ~ $8.35 





end. Mattress shipped, express paid 8 feet wi bs. 
by us, same day check is received, oot wide, S0tbe., 10.00 


if you order of us fy mail. 3 feet Coen wile, 11.70 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 4 feet wide, 401bs., 13.35 


4 feet 6 inches wide, 15 00 
* 174 Elizabeth Street, 45 lbs. s 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
NEW YORK Express Charges Prepaid. 
n two parts, ‘ents extra, 
Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather Seer ial Sie, upocia’ ter rsa 
and Down Co,, Ltd., Montreal 
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I Can Make You a Better 
Man—Physically 


No doubt you believe yourself a well man now. No doubt you think that the fatigue 
which follows a hard day’s work is natural, that the indigestion, constipation and 
headaches which you and most other business men suffer from are inevitable; that 
the nervousness and occasional insomnia is something to be expected; that there is 
no reliet from the added flesh that comes with advancing years. 


BUT YOU’RE WRONG! Every one of these things is unnatural and unneces- 
sary. I have proved this to hundreds of men by teaching them how to improve their 
physical condition to such a degree that the hardest day’s work brings no fatigue, 
indigestion, coustipation, and headaches are alike unknown, sleep comes as re gularly 
as the night, and excess flesh gives place to healthy tissue. Any one of these men 
will gladly confirm my statements. 


My Physiological Method of Exercise is absolutely unique—as different 
from ordinary exercise or ‘‘physical culture’’ as light is different from darkness. My 
mail instruction is entirely individual. I study each case, outline each course, and 
dictate every letter personally. Give me ten minutes a day and I will give you health 
that will make work a pleasure and add years to your life. I will do all I promise 
or refund every cent of my fee. 

Write me something of your present condition and I will send you without 
charge, a letter telling exactly what I can do for you. I will alsosend you my book- 
let, ‘How to Keep a Good Grip on Your Health,’’ which tells all about my method. 
You incur no obligation, and I promise you immunity from annoying solicitation, 


J. EDMUND THOMPSON, “*"“Voncestes MASSE 
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A WOMAN 
WITH A FINE 
COMPLEXION 


should 

betherule 

rather than 

the exception, 

for a good com- 

plexion is the most 

natural. Unnatural 

conditions and neglect 

are usually responsible for 

a poorcomplexion. Both may 

be overcome by a little care. 

Simply give your face its share of 

attention. You devote nearly one 

hour each day to the care of your hair, 

_” yet a few minutes’ washing is all the con- 

/Y  Sideration your face receives. 

An occasional massage with 


’ Pompeian 
fi Massage Cream 


requires little time, but works wonders in restoring the natural 
/ health and beauty of the skin. 
It clears away muddiness and sallowness, smooths out wrinkles and 
reduces flabbiness and the double chin. 
It softens skin and muscles, increases the facial blood circulation, and 
/ _ brings roses to the cheeks, 
Pompeian Massage Cream is not a cosmetic or artificial ‘‘beautifier,” but 
natural aid to natural beauty. It contains no grease and nothing to promote growth 
of hair, nor harm the most delicate skin. No imitation has the properties of the genu- 
ine, and many of the imitations are actually harmful. Remember the exact name. 


Test it With Sample and Booklet — SENT FREE 


Simply send us your name on a postal and we will send you a liberal sample, togetherwith 
our illustrated book on Facial massage, an invaluable guide for the proper care of the skin. 

We prefer you to buy of your dealer whenever possible, but do not accept a sub- 
stitute for Pompeian under any circumstances. If your dealer does not keep it, we 
will send a 50-cent or $1.00 jar of the cream, postpaid on receipt of price. 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 34 Prospect St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Pompeian Massage Soap is a fine toilet Soap with the same medicinal properties as Pom- 
peian Massage Cream. Sold wherever the cream is sold, 25c. a cake; 6oc. a box of 3 cakes, 
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10 Acres «i 


Let Me Prove That 


Irrigated Land 


wit $250.09 udm For You 











@. W. SHUTT, President 
Rio Grande Land, Water & PowerCo. 


I Will Sell It To You For 
hd a week 


Irrigated, under 
cultivation, ready 
to earn at least remit 
$250 a month. 





Wot th oy the Aysoda! havel 

4 ever heard of so good an op- 

Canal portunity for men of sma 
Head means. 

In this small space I cannot 
tell you all the steps that have 
been prsogen to safeguard your 
money in eve 

This is investune nt — not specula- 
tion—yet you get returns equal to those 
from successful speculation. 

And all the whiie youare securedagainst 
1038 by the finest farm land in the world, 










know, or 2an easily learn from United States 
Government Keports, that irrigated landsin the 
va) ceprln ge: in selected crops, will net @300 


to ear per acre over and above the entire 
cost of calttvaling them. 

Anyone who knows the country will tell you that 
absolutely the surest, safest way in the world to gain 
a large and permanent income for a small 
outlay is to get hold of a few acres of irriga- 
ted land in the Great Southwest. 

But always before it has reneieed at least 
a few hundred dollars and it has been necessary for 
the investor to live on the land and develop it. 

Yow, company makes it possible for you to 
g@et ten acres ofthe a a land in the world 
if you can save 62.50a 

ou can go and live 0 on rit absolutely assured of 
an income from it alone of 83,000 to 810,000 every 
year ran on fail. 

Or you can remain in “anag' pee position and 
add that! much to what you e 

For my company will cultivate your property for 
asmall ae of the crops. 

You don't a to now a thing in the world 
— farmin 

ow, ican rane will prove a this from the 
highest authorities In the lan 

All you have to dois— w rite me and sa: 

“Prove to me that ten acres of your land wilt LU 
net from 83,000 to 610,000 a year above all cost of 
cultivating it.” 

have the proof, so read what my company 
will do for you. cee 


I will deliver to you at once a Secured Land 
Contract for ten acres of irrigated land 
in the Rio Grande Valley. 

You must pay my company @2.50 a week 
or as much more as you like. i$ 

Instead of your having to ‘pay interest = pypjj 
on deferred payments, I agree, for my 
company, to pay you 6% per annum on 
the money you pay in. 

1 also bind my company to fully irri- 
gate your land and turnitover to you 
under full cultivation whenever you 
desire to mature your contract. 

50 a week willmature your con- 
tract in 10 years. 

But after you have paid 2.50 a week 
for three years, or the same total amount 
in a shorter time, 1 agree and bind my 
pie ge | to loan you enough money to 
make all "a payments and mature 
your contrac 

Beoomber, “the land will be fully sevegnnes and 
pote pgs A under cultivation, so your first year’s 
crop should net you enough ihe opee above the cost 
of cultivating it to fully pay yo 

You would then own your Gea joutright and have 
an assured income of from 83,000 to 810,000 a year. 

aan vod hope In any other way as safe and sure as 

ve so large an income in a few years! 





‘Old Albuquerquet, 
ciate, 




















and your interest in water-rights that no 


man Lop buy for a million dollars. 
SANDOVA. There is no question like aaeog goid or 
* Alameda str iking oil about this py te = lo: 


The land is there for all t 
The water is there for all ‘time to nourish 
eee 00 die in th ad 
don’t have ig in the groun eeper 
than to plant seed. 
sy There are no insects that destroy crops in this 
country. 
There is no chance for drought. 
There is no ate ce known to man fora single 
bee Panes ev 
the atundanterope oflargeandin every other 
wer phe. hays, grains, vegetables and fruits are 
equaled in only a very few favored spots, such as the 
Rocky Ford country. But lam going to prove by case 
after case that net returns wee ten acres of this ites 
erty rarely are as low as 63, 0 a year and often as hi; 
8 $10,000, according to the "kind of crops. 
The difference is not according to location of land or 
season or anything of that kind 
The land fs near a prosperous and growing city —- 
% Albuquerque—the largest city in New Mexico. 
m, Our main irrigation canal to run through the city. 
The main line of the Santa Fe Railroad runs through 
our land from end to end. 
And our ownelectric line isto supply additional cheap 
= End convenient transportation to every section of these 


Ano 


8. 

If you want to see the country for yourself, you can go 
with the next party I take to look at the property. Or you 
and your friends can band together and send a repre- 
sentative. 

. OrI willsend you namesof prominent men who have gone 
4-~* or will go and you can ask them what conditions they find. 

<< bay this is the merest outline of what I will show you in 
etai 


There are many features of this Secured Land Contract 
that make it safe and profitable which I haven't space to 
touch upon. 

lam only attempting to make it clear to you that If you 
can possibly save 62.50 a week you can have an assured three to 
ten thousand dollar inc ome in a few years. 
Don't doubt—I have proof. 
have promised to lay it before you. All you have to do Is to 
write for it—that can't cost you a cent more than postage. 
And as fast as the maiis can carry, I will send you proof that 
@s sure as crops grow where climate, soil and water conditions 
are perfect, you can be financially independent in a few years. 


* 

Now, not to hurry  ipead Gecleion in the least, but to protect the price, 
write me personally at o 
For after the first lot of ten- re re tracts is contracted for we will ask more. 
But I make this promise, Every man or woman who answers this advertise- 
ment at once can have at least ten acres on these terms unless, of course, all 
our ie should be already contracted for from this one advertisement. 

write atonce. I can say nothing more in this advertisement except 
that, 11 could, I would not tell you all you can confidently expect from this 
investment. For you would not believe it without the proof which I cannot 
put in an advertisement. Address me personally ,and believe me sincerely, 


E.W.SHUTT. President Rio Grande Land, Water and Power Co. 
676 Houser Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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25c at all Druggists 
Insist Upon the Original 








Jersey City, N. J 

I recently prescribed The 
“Best” Tonic for a young 
lady who was very anaemic 
and run down, with the most 
gratifying results. I can, 
therefore, and do recom 
mend it where the circum- 
stances permit me to do so 

Leonard G. Stanley, M. D. 

















For the Anaemic 


Pale-faced individuals, listless and with no apparent 
ambition, have often enlisted your deepest sympathy. You 
may have been brought even closer to face with such 
a condition in your own family, or perhaps right now you 
are reading the symptoms of your own case, the cause of 
which you have been trying in vain to discover. Chances 
are it is anaemia, often brought on by worry or overwork. 
The blood has become impoverished and is not furnishing 
sufficient strength to the system. This happens frequently 
with young people, caused by too rapid growth or overstudy 
At this critical stage the the best reconstructive agent is 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


combining the rich, tissue building elements of ba-ley 
malt with the tonic properties of choicest hops. retaining 
all the food value ofithe barley grain in predigested form, 
and carrying in it muscle, tissue and blood making con- 
stituents. The nourishment thus offered is readily assimi- 
lated by the system, being rapidly transformed into rich, 
red blood and absorbed by the tissues and nerves, making 
the recovery of health rapid, quickly restoring the boy or 
girl to youthful activity, and giving men and women 
strength and energy to fight daily battles. 


Pabst Extract 
he Best Tonic 


vitalizes the nerves, makes rich, red blood, rebuilds 
wasted tissues, restores the tired brain. It builds up the 
convalescent, refreshes the overworked, and is a boon to 
nursing mothers. 
Guaranteed under the National Pure Food Law. 
U. S. Serial No. 1921. 


Booklet and picture entitled “Baby's First Adventure” sent free on request. 
Ps 


PABST EXTRACT DEPT. “I” Milwaukee, Wis. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


INCOME OF $1000 


SECURED BY SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


The Less Money you have, the Greater is the Need to place it 
where it will Work Hard and Fast for You. 


If you can save five to twenty-five dollars per month for a few months, here is the fairest and best safeguarded and 
most practical plan ever offered you to make these savings produce an assured income. And remember your money goes 
into’ real estate, the foundation of all values, the recognized measure of all conservative securities. 

. We are developing a thousand acres of fertile land to a product which possesses an enormous capacity for profit-making, 
and we are offering to you an interest in this investment which will not only increase enormously in value, but will bring 


you a splendid annual income. 
JUST FACTS. 

Four hundred acres of our land are already planted to an Elberta*Peach Orchard (50,000 trees) and_your 
money will help to plant the balance of the thousand acres. Bearing peach orchards are worth $300 an acre. Why? 

ause an acre of Elberta Peaches will net its owner one hundred dollars a year. 

Mr. J. Ogden Armour, of the great Armour Packing Co., in the Saturday Evening Post of January 20, 1906, 
says: “Peach lands with bearing peach orchards command $200 to $300 an acre.” Let us send you also the written testimony 
of many. conservative bankers, more than corroborating these figures. 

Tons is nothing about the following figures that you cannot understand or verify. 130 peach-trees to the acre, one bushel 
of fruit to the tree, at $1 per bushel, means $130 per acre. Less than 20% of this will care for the acre and all expenses of 
harvest. You may, until the present series of two hundred shares is sold, secure these shares (each representing an undivided 
acre of developed orchard) for only $100 of your own money, paid in small instalments of only $5 per month. This is worth 


investigating. 
WE PROVE EVERY STATEMENT. 


Write for our plan and make your own investigation. Do this—do it mow. It costs younothing. You will not find 
any back-number statesmen among our officers and directors. You will not find any name put there for ornamental pur- 
poses only. But you will find men who know their business, who are accustomed to earning their money by “ delivering 
the goods,”"— all men whom you can very easily find out about. 

n't take our word for these things. Look us up. Start now upon the road to success,and at a pace that will make 
saving a greater pleasure than spending. Let us show you what $5 per month will do for you. 











Ten of these shares will at maturity yield you a sure 
and certain annual income of one thousand dollars. 





ONLY A FEW SHARES. 


There are only one thousand of our shares altogether, and they are selling above par right now. You pay 


less than one-half the cost of these shares out of your own money, the rest is earned by the property itself. 
And more, every dollar you pay is deposited with a responsible Trust Company, which acts as trustee, and this money is 
all used for development of the investment and for nothing else. 

Not a dollar of the money you pay in is a profit to us, and no one gets a profit until you do. It is only by making the 
investment profitable to you that we can make any profit. The men who make you this offer are practical, hard-headed busi- 
ness men, who own large interests in this same line, and have received, and are now receiving large profits from them. 


We give by permission the following bank references : 


PIONEER TRUST COMPANY, PLEASANT HILL BANKING COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo. Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
FARMERS’ BANK OF LEE’S SUMMIT, BANK OF GREENWOOD, 
Missoun. Greenwood, Mo. 
CITIZENS’ BANK, JACKSONVILLE STATE BANK, 
Lee's Summit, Mo. Jacksonville, Texas. 


SAFEGUARDS. 


Every possible safeguard surrounds this investment. A responsible and well-known Trust Company holds title to the 
property as trustee. We deposit with them the money you pay to us, and we are compelled to file with them sworn state- 
ments as to the development of the property. (Look up this Trust Company.) You are fully protected from loss in case 
of death, and you are given a suspension of payments, if desired. Examine into our safeguards. 

This investment opens the door, not to wealth perhaps, but to what is far better, a competency for future years when 
you may not be able to earn it. 

Our literature explains everything fully and concisely. It is free. We want to send it to you. Write for it now. 


SECURITY ELBERTA COMPANY, 
173 New Nelson Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 























































AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


The Cheer 
of the Man 


Who 


The man who wins a good position and a high 
salary is entitled to cheer. 


He has accomplished something worth while—and 
yet it’s really easy. First, because there are more 
good positions than there are trained men to fill 
them—second, because any man, no matter who he 
is or how lowly his present position, can acquire in 
a short time and without sacrifice just the exact 
training necessary to win inany line of workhe selects. 

This has been made possible by the enormous 
resources, the unlimited facilities of the International 
Correspondence Schools—an institution of 16 years’ 
standing, supported by $6,000,000 capital, conducted 
jor the sole purpose of training poorly-paid men 
to earn higher salaries. 


During February, 344 students voluntarily reported 





an increase in salary and position as the direct re- 
sult of I. C. S. training. 


In a nutshell, if you have an ounce of ambition, the 
I. C. S. will help you win. If you have enough honest 
curiosity to want to know how the I. C. S. will, at its 
own expense, take up your case personally and explain 
every detail to you without asking you for one cent, 
unless you decide to.go on. All you have to do is to 
mail the enclosed €oupon, marking it as directed, so 
that it may have the irtelligent consideration of the 
men who help other men to win. 


Mail the Coupon To-Day. 












Box1199 Scranton, Pa. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for a larger salary in the position 

before which I have marked 





' Bookkeeper Mechanival Drafteman ; 
Stenographer felephone Engineer 

Advertisement Writer Flee. Lighting Supt 

1 Show Card Writ Mechanical Engineer | 

° d Writer Surveyor 

| Window Trimmer Stationary Engineer | 
Commercial Law Civil Engineer 
Illustrator Bullding Contractor | 

! Civil Service Architec’l Drafisman 
Chemlet Architect 

| Textile Mill Supt. Bridge Engineer 
Electrician Structural Engineer P 
Electrical Engineer Mining Engineer s 

















Name 





| Street and No. a 


{ City 
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Delicious 


(rola 


SUSTAINS REFRESHES 
INVIGORATES 


IT SUSTAINS because it is a true food. 

IT REFRESHES because it has a slightly tonic effect on the system. 

IT INVIGORATES because it supplies the elements for physical and mental exertion. 
Women of society find COCA-COLA a panacea to tired nerves, a welcomed relief to 


fatigued bodies. Women in the shop or in the office, brain-fagged and nervous, find COCA- 
COLA refreshing and healthful. It aids digestion and is genuinely good to the taste. 
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oer Mask. To be guided in 


your choice of confectionery, 
look for the Necco Seal—the mark of 
, — =e i Fp Over five hun- 
red different kinds of best confectionery are made 
SWE ETS : and sold under this seal, which is placed on every 
New England 7 box for your guidance and protection. The high stand- 
Confectionery Ce ard of these five hundred varieties is fully represented by 


=S enox(foeolates 


a revelation of the confectioner’s art. Their many deli- 
cious flavors are daintily concealed by a coat of rich 
chocolate. The best assurance of the true whole- 
someness of Necco Sweets is that they conform 
to all the requirements of the Pure Food Laws. 
























That you may be convinced of the fine quality 
of Lenox Chocolates, send 25c¢ for an attract- 
ive package of special value; or, better 
still, order one of our $1.00 packages in 
a handsome art box. Either package 
sent postpaid. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 
SUMMER AND MELCHER STREETS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 









Quality 


Artistic designs, bnilliancy of finish, correct 
style and that quality value which endures are 
perfectly combined mn the production of silver 
plate bearing the famous trade mark 


“1847 ROGERS BROS. 


For sixty years the standard of excellence in silver. All 
leading dealers sell spoons, knives, forks, fancy serving pieces, etc., 
bearing the trademark "1847 ROGERS BROS.” Catalogue ** E2” showing 
all the newer as wel! as standard designs in “Silver Plate that Wears” 
will be sent, on request, to aid in selection. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn, | Internationa! Silver Co,, Successor) 
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AN EXPLANATION. 











HERE are perhaps several scores of piano- 


players and player-pianos on the market, incl 
each possessing one or two “superior features.” "s 
There ts but one “Cecilian’’ (either cabinet pi 
player, or piano form) a pioneer in the player = 
industry, originally built on a sane constructive pre 
basis, with the idea of eliminating rather than si 
adding bewildering levers, buttons, dials, and ‘a 
lett 


markings It is the only player mechanism 





containing metal valves, the advantages of which 
medium over wood (used in all others) is ob- 
vious: no swelling, warping, leaking or repairs, 


but, instead. consistent, perfect operation in any 





climate, atmosphere or change of season. 
Isn't this a distinctive feature worthy of in- 


vestigation? It will stand it, and we solicit it. 


THE FARRAND COMPANY, 
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Dept. “A.” Detroit, Mich. 
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HE country is awakening to the fact that its rail- 
roads are incapable of caring for the traffic which 
our prosperity has created, and as this is constantly 

increasing in volume, the existing condition is a menace 
to our commercial and industrial development. 

The railroad facilities of the country, particularly be- 
tween Chicago and the Atlantic seaboard, are terribly 
inadequate. Shipments almost invariably suffer delay be- 
cause of congestion, and our commercial activities, which 
are dependent on transportation facilities, can see no 
progress until relief is found. The traffic between New 
York and Chicago has doubled in eight years and no addi- 
tional lines have been built to care for this immense ii- 
crease. President James J. Hill of The Great Northern 
says: “The railroads are simply swamped.” In a recent 
letter he stated: “The railroads everywhere are taxed 
beyond their power. The people.in the United States, 
therefore, are face to face with the greatest problem 
that has ever threatened the nation.” 

The initial step looking to the alleviation of the pres- 
ent appalling conditions is the building of the Chicago- 
New York Electric Air Line Railroad, and this will also 
be the first direct railroad line between these great cen- 
ters. It is following a practically straight line without 
serious curve or grade and will be but 750 miles long 
161 miles shorter than the shortest now in operation. 

The Air Line is in actual process of construction, work 
having been commenced in September. Today large con- 
struction gangs are engaged in the work and tremendous 
progress will be made during the coming summer. On 
February 2nd of this year the first spike was driven at 
La Porte, Indiana, and it is expected that within 10 
months the first section extending from Chicago to La 
Porte will be in operation. This section is 47 miles 
long and will draw business from several thriving cities 
and towns. It will constitute a complete paying rail- 
road in itself, and this is one of the advantageous 
features of the enterprise. Efforts are centered on one 
division at a time, and just as soon as it is completed it 
will be put in operation and the railroad will thereby be 
earning profits long before it is complete from end to 
end. 

The unique plan conceived by the organizers for 
financing the project is a new one, but what is already 
accomplished has demonstrated it to be a thoroughly 


When writing to advertise 





practicable one. The plan is to have the people, build 
and operate a railroad. There is no preferred stock. 
There are no mortgage bonds and all of the shares will 
be in the hands of the people. It is simply a great 
partnership—the organizers and the largest investors 
will profit according to their holdings, the same as the 


laboring man who owns a single share. There is no 
bonded debt. As money is received from the sale of 
stock it is put into construction work and today 
thousands of ties, thousands of tons of steel rails, and 
great quantities of construction machinery are owned 
free and clear. 

A most unique and inspiring safeguard by which this 
investment is surrounded is the following clause which 
appears on each stock certificate: 


This certificate will be accepted in pay- 
ment for transportation to the amount of 
the par value of the shares of stock repre- 
sented hereby, and at current tariff rates, 
over any part of the road in operation. 


The commercial interests of a nation demand better 
railroad facilities between its two largest cities and 
the Chicago-New York Electric Air Line will meet that 
demand. The railroad company is issuing a new period- 
ical, “The Air Line News,” which tells in an interesting 
way the story of this important enterprise and of the 
progress being made in building. This will be mailed 
free by THE HANCOCK COMPANY, General Sales 
Agent of the stock, to anyone who will fill out and 
mail the coupon below. 


THE HANCOCK COMPANY 












BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 

Old Seuth Building Flatiron Building The Temple 
PHILADELPHIA, 1016 Pennsylvania Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, Traction Terminal Building we 
DES MOINES, Manhattan Building Sf 
BUFFALO, 606 White Building Ry a, 
KANSAS CITY, R. A. Long Building o ya d 
ST. LOUIS, Missouri Trust Building Sd tot 
MILWAUKEE, 1010 Pabst Building yy 
MINNEAPOLIS, Railroad Build 

ing 
ST. PAUL, New York Life 

Building 
DETROIT, 804 Majes- :° 

tic Building Py 
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The Bridge that spans the River 
of Life and the Heels of New 
Rubber that make life’s burden 
easy to carry are illustrated here 
for your benefit. These Heels of 
New kubber are a positive relief 
to all who walk or stand. Nurses 
are obliged to wear them in the 
sick room. If it is a fact that 
they make you step lighter and 
more buoyant and feel happier in 
mind and body, adopt them for 
your own benefit, but be sure and 
get O’Sullivan’s. They are the 
only heels that are made of new 
rubber. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you,send 35 cents and diagram 
of your heel to the manufacturers. 


O’Sullivan Rubber Co. 
Lowell. Mass. 





























$10,000 


Worth of Information for $1.00 
|] Make money by writing 
popular songs. Others are 
idoing it. Why not you? 
CHAS. K. HARRIS 

( Amertca’s Greatest Song Writer) 
tells you how in his new book, 


“How to Write a Popular Song” 
Only book of its kind in the world. You can easily 
compose and write acomplete song, both w ords and 
music, after carefully reading over the contents of 
this valuable book. 

Por sale at al! Book Sellers. Or send $1.00 to 

CHAS. K. HARRIS, 31 West 3ist Street, New York, 



















ONG POEMS WANTED 





also Musical Compositions. We pay Roy- | 
alty, Publish and Popularize. We compose 
and arrange music FREE of charge. Send | 


us vour work, Established 1865 


CEO. JABERC MUSIC CO. 


219 W. 7TH STREET CINCINNATI 





a! 





I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
your occupation, I will teach you the Real 
Estate business by mail; appoint you Special! 
Representative of my Company in your town 

start you in a profitable business ofyouron n 
and help you make big money at once 
Unusual opportunity for men without 
capital to become independent for life. 
Valuable book and full particulars free. 
Write today. 


EDWIN BR. MARDEN, Pres't 
Nat'l Co-Operative Realty Co. 
1108 Maryland Ridg., Washirgton, DP. (. or 1103 Athenwum Bidg., Chicago 





































_— — - Let us send you tes- 
timonials from people who 
: are using them. 16-18-21-25 and 30 
footers at proportionate prices. touts and engines gua 
anteed one year. Shipment made the day we receive order 
Motor the simplest made, starts without cranking, anyone 
can operate them We are the largest builders of pleas 
ure boats in the world and sell direct to user. Free catalog. 
DETROIT BOAT CO. 12800 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mi 















vsti» Diag monds 


YOU UAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR WATCH, or present one as a gift to some loved one. We send on approval whatever 


you select from our beautiful catalog. If pleased, pay one-fifth on delivery, balance In whet pn fry grey big oe gh nag gies he 
T } | make 85 or 610 do the work o . A Diamon 
is Estd | Old Reliable Original Diamond and Watch Credit House is a good investment. It increases in value 10 


BROR. & OO. 1858| Dept. E 29 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, III. | to 27 annually. Catalog free. Write to da 
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"A WEDDING GIFT 2: 
“PEAGOCK'S ; CHICAGO : {33;” 


FINE COPPER KETTL! KETTLE 


to any point. Capacity of 
kettle, 14 pints. Strong, 
graceful Wrought Iron 
standard; Copper alcohol 
lamp, complete with snuffer. 
Height 11 inches. 

A Very Welcome Gift. 
The SHOPPING GUIDE 
No. 11 
of the PEACOCK STORE 
—promptly sent FREE any- 
where in the world—brings 
the largest and finest as- 
sortments and city prices 
straight into your home. 
It affords every benefit and enjoyment of a “spring 
shopping tour” through world’s greatest high class 
jewelry establishment without the fatigue of travel 
to Chicago. About 200 pages and photographie prints 
of over 6000 items priced from 25c. to $1,200. 

Send your name on a postal today to 


s C.D, PEACOCK: “coains CHICAGO tssr 








*3.2> EXPRESS PAID \ 













They come in all the latest 
styles and colorings, are 
Rain-Repellent, and 
have the very 
desirable 








BISHOP FURNITURE — GRAND RAPIDS 


Ship any where “On Approval.” a furt n r 
home five days to be returned at our expense an ney refunded if not 








ae 





pertectly satietacts ory and all you expected 

We prepay Freight to all; ts 
a ft issipmt River and nortl 
Howing freight that 


















B ys ors is be A ‘eee 
No 429. worth os Ma le in Ma 
hogany, Toona (na ural) Mahogany or 
Quartered Uak, I ano Polish or Dulko) 
finish . f 
WwW tinisl orth $22.00 Has pian 
24 polish or dul lish, Wadtl 
furnish and height 36 inches. 


Homes, 
Hotels, 






pitals, 
Clubs and 
all Public 
Buildings 
complete 









Buys this N 


762 Genuine 
Leather Colonial Rocker, worth $4 
er 





eu ¢ lusesy ond « 


pe gaa! er 1,000 piece 
furniture 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO. 222" 'crse'sci 




























Special Waist No.512 


Made of an excellent quality of 
Persian nthe front hand- 
somely embroidered in large rich 
Oriental designs. Tucked yoke front 
and back, with Val. lace trimmed 
collar and cuffs, three-quarter sleeves, 
open tucked back—all sizes 32 to 
4. A waist retailed in New York 
Department stores at $2.50, 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE 


*1.25 


10c. extra for postage, 2 waists 20c. 
extra, 3 or more, 25c. extra. 


Our handsome 34-page and cover 
FREE 1907 Catalogue, illustrating and 
describing /6/ 








of the newest 
Spring and Summer Metropolitan styles in woman " 
dress sent free upon request. Shown in the catalogue 
are:—25 Tailor made suits, 20 silk shirtwaist and Jumper 
suits, 40 separate skirts, 5 silk coats, 10 cloth coats, 5 
Cravenette rain coats, 5 Satin Rubber rain coats, 6 lace 
and net waists, 13 silk waists, 28 Lawn Waists, 7 Mer- 
— Sateen and Heatherbloom Taffeta underskirts and 
7 Taffeta silk underskirts. Samples of cloth sent free. Fit 
and satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded—express 
paid to all parts of the U. S. except on special numbers 
in waists and underskirts as shown in our catalogue and 
marked postage extra. 


AMERICAN CLOAK & SUIT CO., 
Dept. “B.” SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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We want you to make a tria] ot Duroy Champagne Wine. 
Five thousand connoisseurs have tried the wine and found 
it so delightfully good that most of them wanted more. So 
we gladly /oseé money on the trial order because a large major 
ity of those who try this wine ate so enthustasttc about it that 
they order again and again and we get our profit. 


DUROY 
CHAMPAGNE WINE 


is made in the old-fashioned way—the way wine was made before 
financiers supplanted connoisseurs in the wine business. It 1s a de 
lightful, non-sparkling beverage to be used plain or with any good 
seltzer-watel 














A Full Quart for 50e Send us Sc. to cever expressage. package,and packing (in 

© many instances the expressage alone is 35c.) and we will send 
you prepaid—a full quart bottle of this delightful old beverage. West of the Rocky Mountains you 
must ad | 20c. All good dealers can supply \ ou—it they will. If they refuse, we supply you direct at $8.50 
per case ot 1 doz. qts., $9.50 per case of 2doz pts. Send for the trial bottle TODAY. Here is a chance to 
get acquainted with real wine quality at /ess than cost. Address, 


THE DUROY @ HAINES CO., 24 Columbus Ave., SANDUSKY, Ohio 





























B. M. BOWER’S 


“Chip, of the Flying U” 


HIS tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the living, breathing West, that the reader is 
likely to imagine that he himself is cantering 

over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure air of 
the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy 
Jack and the other cowboys of the Flying U Ranch. 
The story is a comedy, but there are dramatic touches 
in it that will hold the reader breathless. Pathos 
and humor are adroitly commingled and the author 
seems to be as adept at portraying one as the other. 
The “Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and 
one doesn’t blame Chip in the least for falling in love 
with her. The book reviewer’s task would be a 
pleasant one if all his work had to do with such 
wholesome and delightful stories as “Chip, of the 
Flying U.” If this book doesn’t immediately take 
rank as one of the best sellers we shall lose faith in 
the discrimination of the American reading public. 
Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. 
Russell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America. 


PRICE, $1.25 
Sent postpaid by the Publishers upon receipt of price 
STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York 
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ABSOLUTELY NO CHARGE 
TROUSERS 


Made to Order from 
Same Cloth 
as Sult and 
a Stylish 











Besides we will 


send them in 
one of our pat- 
ented T 


CASES thereby 
insuring gar- 
ments delivered 
to you clean and 
without wrinkles. 

Our Suits Are Made 
from latest patterns of wool and 
worsted cloths. Cut and | gy d to 
ot poriecty at $10, $12 4 ang 

They are superior in bad 
tailoring and fit to those made by 
other firms at double the price. Our 
tailoring is cut after the well known 
Fifth Avenue fashions, which are su- 

rior to all. Let us send you our la- 

tsamples. They are free = 
will be under no obligation to or 
unless you are well ple 


The Fifth Avenue Tallors, 

5651 Eesner Bidg , Chicago, Ill. 

\ Reference: Royal Teset Bask, Capital and Surplus 
),000, 











meinen 


Be Your OwnTailor 


Get Your Own 
Suits Clothes Without Cost 
15. 




























and make money taking orders 
from your friends. You can build 
up a fine business this way. You 


can do it ‘on the side’ or 
to— give all your time to it. We 
m need Local Managers to take 
y Yo omy orders for Livingston Clothes 
. to measure. 
signs and Our new Style and Sample 
patterns, Book interests every man who 
up-to-dat sees it. It shows latest styles— 
p-to ate fashion plates and samples of 
cut and fit igs to all good 
not to be dressers. ou get this book 
hadincome FREE. Just your name and ad- 
dress on a post-card mailed to 
mon ready- us at once brings you book and 
to-wear samples by return mail. Thus you 


learn how to get Livingston 
Clothes—to measure—for about 
half what you would have to pay 
a local Tailor for clothes not as 
good. Send for this book at once. 
If you have any spare time, say 
so and we will send you our 

proposition to Local Managers. 
i South Bend 
ivingston & Sons ’ 


Indiana 


clothes, nor 
in any gar- 
ments save 
those made 


tailors. 
55, Livingston 
‘Bail Iding 


Meyer 










o 
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7 “THE ENGRAVING WAS BY PEACOCK—CHICAGO” 


EDDING INVITATIONS 


i. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 
“At Home,” Reception and 

i ocieneeieeieemneneteiesienemasemeanennl 

Engraved Copper Plate with 

name in the most approved 


Church Cards of the Highest 
Script style, and one hundred Visiting Cards ..,.....000. 


C. D. PEACOC Jewelers, etc. Dept. 11. 


EST. 18837. CHICACO 


Free Samples 
sent promptly 
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GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


“MEG The Name is 
stamped on every : 
loop — y 


The 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c, 
Maiied on receipt of price, 
GEO. FROST CO., Mekers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 











eapersseencnane ALWAYS EASY Sane seemmcseraeneraedll 





STRONGEST AND 
MOST COMFORTABLE 
—— 















Some men go along longer 
than do others with an old 
device & when they finally 
change wonder why they 
waited. 

The average suspenders 
are fairly satisfactory, but 
there being abetter kind you 
want them—just as you’d 
rather phone than write. 

You probably have read 
from a dozen to 50 President 
advertisements & forgot to 
ask for Presidents whenever 
you bought suspenders, 

Presidents are the easiest strong & strongest easy 
suspenders. They rest so lightly on the shoulders 
you can’t feel them—the back slides with every 
move, relieving all strain. 

No pulling at the waistband—your trousers stay 
smooth. No leather ends to stain your shirt, & 
President ends are stronger than leather ends, 

Light, Medium and Heavyweight. Extra long 
for big men. Special size for youths and boys. 

If you can’t get Presidentsin your city buy of us by 
mail. After3 days’ wear, if unsatisfactory, return for 
your money. Try your home stores first. 50c. a pair. 


The C. A. Edgarton Mig. Co., 501 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 




















HAVE YOUR SPRING SUIT 


MADEIN NEW YORK 


and 


vour measure 912.00 


If you write us a postal today, by return 
mail you will receive FREE our Hand- 
some Fashion catalog 


“New York Styles for Men” 


with 


Clever Ideas for Smart Dressers 
FREE and prepaid also a large assort- 


ment of the Newest Spring Suiting samples 
with complete Outfit tor taking your own 
measurements at home 

What we have done for thousands of 
smartly dressed discerning men all over the 
United States, we certainly can do for you 
And we honestly believe every dollar ex- 
pended with us buys more Style, Quality 
and Value th.n two dollars spent in 
your home town 

Iry it and see for yourself—Remember 
you take NO RISK in senaing us a trial 
order 

We guarantee to Fit you perfectly or refund 
your money without any argument. 

We prepay express charges to any part of 
United States. 

Write NOW, for our Catalog, Samples of 
Spring Suitings and Self-Measurement Outfit. 
They are FREE. 

It will be a revelation to you what ‘‘Made 
in New York” really means. 


THE NEW .YORK TAILORS 
N 729 to 731 Sreneey. New York City. 







Largest Mail Order Tailor » Men in the World 
Reference by permission—Cit Central National Bank, New York 
Est. 16 VEARS “No. AGENTS. NO BRANCHES 





ONDS 


EXTRACT 


A FRIEND NECESSARY TO 
EVERY HOME 











For cuts, bruises, burns, sprains, swell- 
ings, etc., Pond’s Extract is the great- 
est household remedy ever produced. 


FREE — Interesting booklet, “First Aid to 
the Injured. 
Lamont, Corliss 


meee §=PONDS 


uN. ' EXTRACT 
| | 2 













THE OLD FAMILY DOCTOR 
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will make 
You 
prosperous 


N° matter where vou are located or what 
your occupation write us today. We will 
t ach vou the Real Estate, General Brokerage, 
and Insurance Business thoroughly by mail; 
appoint vou our Special Representative, 
start you in an honorable, profitable business 
of vour own and help you make a big income 
at once 
Our original and practical system of co-oper- 
ation has opened the doors everywhere 
‘ to make profits never 
‘ are the originators and 
oldest concern in this line, and have more 
avents and a iarger variety of choice salable 
properties to list with you than any other con- 





ur plan you can commence making 
monev almost immediately without interfer- 
ing with vour present occupation. A thorough 
Commercia Law Course free to each Represent- 
ative. Write at once for full particulars 
Address either office. 


H. W. CROSS & CO., 


336 Bond Bldg., Washington, D. C., 
or 336 Monon Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








-‘The ideal eal place Oran out outing 


The e Board Walk 
Fine Hotels 


Golf and Bathing 


Three hours from New York 


NewJexsey Central 


We tee Danek One Ask for our booklet 


W. C. Hope, General Passenger Agent 
143 Liberty Street, New York 
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- BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER 


“The Most Effective of the Natural Medicinal Waters” 
and “Strikingly Superior to Lithia Tablets” i 
Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Renal 
Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism, Etc. 


Dr. I. N. Love, New York City, former Professor of Clinical Medicine and Diseases of Children, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons and in Marion Sims College of Medicine, St. Louis, Vice-President 
of American Medical Association, 1895, etc.,in an article in A/edical Mirror, February, I9OI, Says: 
‘*While being the most effective of the natural mineral waters, it is strikingly superior 
to emergency solutions of lithia tablets and pure water, even where the said solution is an 
exceedingly strong one.” 

Dr. Alexander B. Mott, New York, Professor Surgery, Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 
Surgeon Bellevue Hospital: * In the Gouty Diathesis, Chronic Inflammation of the Bladder, and other 
diseases affecting the Urinary Organs, it a be relied on to give the most satisfactory results.” 


The Late Prof. W. B. Towles, M , Sf the University of Virginia, had ‘no hesitancy what- 








ever in saying that for Stone in the Bivider’ * * | know of no remedy at all comparable to it.” 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. Testimonials 
which defy all imputation or question sent to any address. 
otel at Springs opens June r5th. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS. Virginia. 








FOR ALCOHOLISM. 


Available on Reasonable Terms wherever there is a 


PRACTISING PHYSICIAN 





If you will fill out this cour on we will mail you, in a plain envel Morphinism and all drug addictions 


ope, full particulars All correspondence strictly confidential 
OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE, successfully treated at the Institute in 

159 W. 84th Street, New Vork City. 
Name one New York, in about three weeks’ time. 























DR. WHITEHALL’S 


tee AAEM ATIC CURE 


RELIEVES RHEUMATISM 


If you wish to try it we will send you a sample without cost. 

Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and ye ate practice by 
physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes the acid from the system, 
checks the formation, and dissolves recent deposits 

It costs nothing to try the remedy that gives results. Write to-day for a trial 
box. Sold by all druggists at 50 cents or by 
The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 316 N. Main Street, South Bend, Ind. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee's 
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PAL Detroit 


Engine 


Starts without cranking; no 
cams, valves, springs or sprock- 
ets. Only 8 moving parts. All 



































For only 15 minutes a day's bearings bab- 
peacticein your ownroomup- [J bit Fat 
on special exercises that! will ail Boat, Launch. 
give you, you can be round, ae - 
plump, wholesome,rested and en 
attractive. Nature intended r DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 


you to be—why should an oe \: | [81290 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. CATALOG 
not? ‘Ghe followin, : 

extracts from the weekly re- 
ports of my pupils: 


**Just think, Miss Cocroft, I have 
gained 25 pounds.’ 





POCKET EDITIONS USEFUL SUBJECTS 10 CENTS 


EACH, Sheldon’s Letter Writer, Shirley's 


**Before I pases up your work, I Lover's Guide, Woman 's Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful, Guide to Etiquette, 
could not eat anything without Physical Health Culture, Frank Merriwell's Book of Physical Development, 
the greatest distress, and now I National Dees Book, Zine Sneha: Pathe. Tak date ak trecciiins er 
think I can digest tacks. Iam , P as tngara rtune Teller, The Ar , xing and elf. 
so happy.” Defense, The Key to Hypnotism, U.S. Army Physical Exercises (revised) 
**Every exercise and movement . . 

bas accomplished just what Street & Smith, Publishers, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 


we wanted © 
“My bust, neck and chest have 
filled out beautifully and f carry 
myself like another woman 
“*You have done more for me than 
doctors have done in 20 years. My 
constipation is entirely relieved and 
my nerves are 80 rested.” 
I have built up thousands of women—why 
not you? You will beso much more attiace 
tive and so much better satished with yourself. 
I will cheerfully tell you about my work, 
if I cannot help your particular case I 
will tell you so. My information and advice 
are entirely free. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. M 57 Washington St., Chicago 
Author of “Character as Expressed in the Body," Etc. 





CENT ee costs 


cata 
DO showin; airy, a : Ta ices. 
NOT BUY. a bicycle ora pair of 
tires until you learn 
=D0 KO new offers. We ship on ap- 
proval without a cent ey od re pay 
Wm treight, allow 10 Days 

ok os new and wonderful propositions as 
logues and much va/uadle ee 

—y ou FREE for the asking. 

WE WILL CONVINCE. you that we 
af a better bicycle for less money than an: 
other house. Buy direct from the factory. If 

‘ou want to Make Money or Earn a 
ese for our Special Offer. 
oaster-Brakes, built-up-wheels and 
all sundries at nit oo prices. Do Not Wa uit, but write 
us & postal today and learn everything. Write it n 
MEA’ D CYCLE CO. Dept. 7.110 Chicago, Dk 


I rm oe our Flesh | 


Drop a Postal \ 
IG Would you like to reduce it by natural means and 
in a dignified manner? \ 


I have reduced 7,000 women in the past 3 years | 


by a series of simple exercises practiced in the privacy 
B ARG AINS IN of their own rooms and by use of merely a rational |}! 
| diet which will not weaken. 
I can reduce ~~ and at the same time strengthen the stom- 


— ach, heart and relieve you of such chronic ailments as rheu- 
NEW AND matism, conslinaiion, ak nerves and such difficulties 
as depend upon good circulation, strong nerves, ‘strong muscles, 

USED % good blood, correct breathing. 


You can be as gooda 
figure as any woman 0! 










































your acquaintance—no 
Send now for our very newest Catalogues drugs, no medicine. 
X “I have reduced 81 pounds 
of new and used Books withdrawn from under your instruction. 


There is not a wrinkle in 
‘ e my face and my husband 
the “Booklovers Library.” Thousands says I look like the girl he 
married. You can imagine 

e é how happy I am 
of books as good as new at prices cut in “You have simply saved my 


life, Miss Cocroft. Iwasa 





° . ‘vous wreck whe: 
halves and quarters. Literature, Science, gen hn amas 
‘I have reduced 65 pounds in 
. 2 P ae ve lessons. have on 0 
History, Travel, Biography, Fiction—all Sov quant Sp neanse 0 
reach your goal.’ 
recent lications. Send 10 cents for instruc- \ 
— pub tions Address tive booklet; with card for | 
Sal D ™ A your dressing table, showing . if : 
se — Praag bye woman's * miss COCROFT AT HER DESK 
THE TABARD INN LIBRARY SUSANNA COCROFT 
. Dept.34 57 Washington St., Chicago 


1612 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia NOTE—As President of the Physical Culture Extension Work 


in America, Miss Cocroft needs no further introduction. 
—— —— 
| — 



































































STOP THAT PAIN 


There is only one disease-Oongestion 

There is only one cure—Oirculation 
THE LAMBERT SNYDER 

HEALTH VIBRATOR 


(go00 to zs000 vibrations the minute) 


NO DRUGS 
NO PLASTERS 
NO ELECTRICITY 


ENDIGESTION: In cases ofindigestion our vibrator torces the food 
te digest, paken | avoiding fermentation and the forming of gas. You 
et relief at onc 
EUMATISM: It is caused by uric acid centralizing at one point, 
Vibration scatters the uric acid, and by increasing the circulation, drives 
it out through the pores. 
DEAFN RSS 





In cases of deafness the vibrator etunenates the outer 
and inner mechanism of the ear and curesin many c 
Orkew LATION: If your circdlation is poor po oaig vibrator wil) in- 
crease it, cause you to ed a warm glow all over your body. 
LoooMoTOR TAXIA: In cases of locomotor ataxia or para- 
lysis, the vibrator is the only mihus It stimulates the nerves, and vibra 
tion today for these ailments is recognized as the best treatment by the | 
leading specialists. 
LU 1 ROUBLE: If your lungs are weak and troublesome use 
the vibrator. Vibration on the lungs torces the blood through the dead 
cells — does wonderful work ia all cases of consumption and lung 
trou 
PAINS en ACITES: No matter what pains or aches you have or 
may have that are caused by congestion, the vibrator will relieve them. | 
NE LRVOU 8 DEBILJTY: In cases of nervous debility our vibrator | 
does marvelous work. | 


Price only $2.00, prepaid on receipt of $2.35 
Our new 48-page book on vibration, fully illustrated. It 
FREE “:: ar oe what has and is being done by vibration. Our 
plain, commonsense argument, Send for it to- 

day; it costs you LET 


We are the largest makera and | 
dealers of Vibratorsin the World | 


LAMBERT SNYDER CO. 


Dept. 56A 41 West 24th St., New York, N.Y. 

















- DEAFNESS 
**The Morley Phone’’ 


Aminature Telephone for 
F the Ear—invisible, easily 
adjusted, and entirely cons 
fortable. Makes low sounds 
and whispers plainly lieard. 
Over fifty thousand sold, giving in- 
stant relief from deafness arid head noises 

There are but few cases of deafness 

ae that cannot be benefited. 

Write for booklet and testimonials 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. 72. 
31 South 16th Street. Philadelphia 


| aE ie" 




























“Can take a po a day offa patient. or putiton. Other 
«ystems may te mapornesss alle pviate. but tite te — and perma- 
nent.”—N. ¥.5 d tor lecture Gre ib ot Fat,” and | 
Bisuk, ‘No Dicting No Hard w ork 


DR. JOHN WILSON CIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 


For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 


Harmless and Positive NO F ATL ‘U RE. bs ag reduction - assured — 
reineed to stay. One month's a> re, 1870 
Kroadway. New York. A PE RMANENT. REDUe ON ov AMANTRED. 
tne Cure ix positive and permanent.”—N H i 9. 93 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized eutbortg. Y. Press, 1899. 


Beware of Imitators. 


Senton Approval. Send No Money, $1.50 

WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 
: of your hair, and we will mail a 24% oz. 22-in. short 
stem fine human hairswitch to match. Tf you 
find it a big bargain, rem’. #1.50 in ten days, or 
sell 3 and get your switch ‘ree. Extra shades a 
little more. Inclose Se postage Free beauty 
hook showing latest style of air Gressing—aleo 
Py ‘4 high “eens ches pompadours, wigs, et 


Agere, , Dept. C-1 
a7 quiney Bt. hicago. 
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A FAIR OFFER ! 


to convince 


Dyspeptics 


and those suffering from 


Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 


Glycozone 


I will send a 


$1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 
to any one NAMING THIS MAGA. 


ZINE, and enclosing 25c. to pay for- 
warding charges. This offer is made 
to demonstrate the efficiency of this 
remedy. 


GLYCOZONE 
is absolutely harmless. 


It cleanses the lining membrane of the 
stomach and subdues inflammation, thus 
helping nature to accomplish a cure 

GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help 


you, and will not harm you in the least. 
Indorsed and used by 

leading physicians for over 15 years. 
Sold by leading druggists. 

genuine without my signature. 


successfully 


None 


‘*Ecole Centrale 
(France) 


57 Prince Street, New York City 


FREE!—Valuable booklet on how to treat diseases. 


Chemist and Graduate of the 
des Arts et Manufactures de Paris”’ 
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Without Medicine or Doctor 

OXYDONOR makes you master of disease without the use of medicine or doctor. Why 

doubt without reason? W hy not write today for our descriptive literature? ' 
are right, OXYDONOR is your vital necessity. Write today. 


PriMman Grove, N J, Feb 28, 1907 —Dr H SANCHE & CO, Dew 


> Use Oxydonor And Be Master of Health 4 


If our claims 












Sis In Mirch, 1893, 1 pr chased a 
N 1 OXYDONOR Niter three months’ regular use accordin ig to mstruciions given, the following chroniw a 
ments were conquered; Neuralgia, Indigestion, Constipation, Khceumatism and ¢ ati amrh: = Have used ON VDONE in 
ever since without medicine of any kind, tor every physical ailment Have not had to remain in bed because of 
illness at any time, nor lost more than one meal at a time By 


‘ vs use, wyeand Dare still ate tobe about at tue 
cdeunced aye of 84 and 83. We — not do without OXY DONOR Respecttully, WM. P. ZANE 
Vrite for our descriptive litera! itis ee int \ Du shou Id have ’ 
it. itis maiiedto you without cost 
EW AM OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS. here is 6u¢ one yenuine OXYDONOR, and that has the name of 
originator and inventor— Dr. Sanche—eng raved in the metal Look for that name 


61 Fifth St... Detroit, Mich. 
DR, H. SANCHE & C0..; 489 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. lus a. 
6 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. in:§ 
364 st. Catherin St., Weet, Montreal, Cun, 
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Denatured Alcohol is CHEAP NOW Sy | = ee 
[ GLOGAU’S | Ye = PROF. I. HUBERT’S 


ALCOHOL -GAS STOVE | MALVINA 


1e€ ess Paid ; 
naw’ msbetes MODEL y ‘ \ CREAM 


“The One Reliable Beautifier” 





Can do everything and more than a gas 


stove does. Indispensable for nur- ‘ ve cures Freckles, Sun- 
sery, sick-room, camping, shaving; curl x burn, limples, Ringworm and 
ing or flat iron; for tourists, boarders; | all imperfections of the skin, 
light housekeeping, or wherever | 


) oo ¢ and prevents wrinkles Does 
* not merely cover up but eradi- 
catesthem Malvina Lotion 


gasis notav nilable or desira- 
ble. Vaporizes alcohol into gas, in 





creasing its efliciency 8 times, Weighs but80z Cone { Pe and Ichthyol Soap should be 
sumes but a few cents’ worth of alcohol an hour, , used in connection with Male 
Will boil quart of witer in g minutes Smokeless and odorless . : vina Cream, At all druggists 
Uses all grades of alcohol Simple, cannot get out of order cf Or sent on receipt of price ¢ ~teing 
Safe. Non-explosive, Spun Brass and NICKEL PLATED. . Y 50c.. postpaid; Lotion, 50c., ex! 
Protecte:| by Asbestos lining. Sent anywhere. Express paid, #1. Ae y press collect: Soap, 25e * nosteatd 

ware of dangerous imitations. Genuineis stamped with Our Name. . Send for testimonials - 

DEALERS AND AGENTS WANTED. PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio 








Glogau & Co., 1506 Dickey Bldg., Chicago gual 








Mrs. 


Guinw, Kosmeo 


Creates a Perfect Complexion 


Kosmeo is a dainty, snow-white, sweet smelling cream, delight- 
ful to use. 
It immediately cools and soothes a burning, sensitive skin, and 
heals a rough,c happed or otherwise irritated skin inone application, 
tis an absolute protection for men, women and children from 
sunburn, freckles and tan; excellent for men’s use after shaving. 
Kosmeo cleanses the pores thoroughly and promotes a healthy 
circulation, thus removing the cause of pimples and blackheads. It 
makes the flesh firm and the skin smooth and clear, free from wrinkles 
and glowing with health. 
Price 50 cents. At all dealers, or sent by mail postpaid. 


A Sample Box of Kosmeo and Booklet Free 
Mrs. Gervaise Graham, 1473 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 
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For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 





Birmingham, Ala. Pwight, Ill. St. Lo Mo White Plains, N. Y. Pittaburg, Pa. 

Hot Springs, Ark. Marion, Ind. S808. oe ust St. Cc etaen bee. o. 1246 Fifth Ave. 

San Francisco, Cal, Lexington, Mana. Omaha, Neb.. 7N. DennisonAve. Providence. R. 1. 
eat Haven, Conn, Portland, Me Cor. Cass & 25th Sta, Philadelphia, Pa Richmond, Va 





Washington, D. C Grand Rapids. Mich. North © 4 ay, N. i. Broad st. Toronto, Ont., “c anada, 
211 N. Capitol St. 265 Se. College Av. Buffalo, N. ¥. m8 DA Pa London, England, 























A Vital Issue 


Clearly Presented 


Medical Experts Agree 
"That Acetanilid Properly Used 
and Properly Balanced Becomes 
a Most Useful and Safe Remedy" 


—— = 

This fact clearly presents the whole aim and 
success of the Orangein2 prescription, now so 
widely published and attested from 15 years 
of widest possible use. The ‘‘proper use’’ of 
this ‘‘valuable remedy,’’ so skillfully balanced 
with the other remedies composing the 


Orangeine 


FORMULA 


secures a wonderful range of pure reme- 
dial action, without trace of depressant or 
drug effect. 

The testimony of prominent physicians and 
individuals all over the country, who have 
known Orangeine for years, proves that Or- 
angeine promptly and safely reaches the cause 


‘**Grip,’’ Colds, Headache, 
Neuralgia, Indigestion, Nervous- 
ness, and Brain Fag 


Prevents much sickness. 
Fortifies the system against disease attack, 
‘Saves days from worse than waste.’’ 


FROM MANY TRIBUTES 


Mr. Eomcnp Murray. a well-known lawyer, of Brooklyn, N Y , writes 
‘‘T have been using Orangeine for the past six years, and my experi- 
ence has led me to believe, in spite of sensation mongers, that it is 
infallible. My mother, now in her 86th year. finds Orangeine very 
beneficial, and any effect, other than benefit, would certainly make 
itself felt in a person of her years, I conscientiously recommend Or- 
angeine to all my friends and acquaiztances."’ 

Dr. H. R. Goovett, Memphis, Tenn , writes: ‘‘It is four years since 
I com d using Orangeine, and my regard for it as a therapeuti- 
cal « nt has constantly increased; that it gives prompt and pleasant 
relief in sick and nervous headache, neuralgia, indigestion, lassitude 
and the majority of minor ills, there can be uo doubt I consider it 
both a luxury and a necessity 


Our Formula Since 1892: 


“Minimum Dose, in Perfect Remedial Balance.” 




















ACETANILID- 2.4 Gr. 
ja Bi-Carb. 1 ~ 
Caffein. » or 
Homeopathic Trituration of 

Mandrake, Blue wegen 


Nux Vomica si 


Total only 5 Grs. 











25c. Package FREE For Honest Test 


Send postal for prominent experience and testimony, with 25¢ 
PACKAGE FREE FOR HONEST TEST. Orangeine is sold by all 
druggists, or mailed on receipt of price. 10c package (2 powders); 25c 
packaye (6 powders); 50c package (15 powders); ($1 package (35 pow- 
ders 





The Orangeine Chemical Co. 15 Michigan Ave. Chicago 
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BATH OF 
BEAUTY 





























For Preserving, Purifying 
and Beautifying the Skin, 
Scalp, Hair, and Hands. 


Cuticura Soap combines delicate medicinal, emol- 
lent, See ive. antiseptic properties derived from 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, with the purest of sap- 
onaceous ingredients, and most refreshing of flower 
odors. Depots: London, 27 Charterhouse 5q.; Paris, 
& Rue de la Paix; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Syd- 
ney: India, B. K. Paul, Calcutta; So. Africa, Len- 
non, Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; Boston, 137 Columbus 
‘Ave., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props. 

tz Mailed Free, How to Preserve, Purity, and 
Beautify the Skin, Scalp. Hair. and Hands. 





mention Ainslee’s 
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Next issue 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


We have opened this classified advertising section, and invite all reputa- 
ble advertisers to come in—no display —all must be set in uniform type— 
no objectionable advertisements accepted—minimum space, four lines; 
maximum space in this section, thirty lines. 
all questionable advertisements, and we bespeak our readers’ assistance to 
help keep this section clean and profitable to all. 
which includes THE POPULAR and SMITH’S Magazines, making 
a {total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Adver- 
tising medium on the market. 
AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, Classified Advertising Department, Seventh 
Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New York City. 


Our aim will be to eliminate 


closes 


Rates, $2.00 a line, 


May ist. Address 








Agents and Help 


Wanted 


INSURANCE AGENTS: accidents 
daily : make money selling our $1000 
Accident policies at $1 per year; $1500 
special at $3. Weekly benefits; uo 
assessinent. 
850 Ferguson Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SALESMAN, $1200; Draftsman, 
$1300; College man, $700; Manager, 
$5000; Bookkeeper, $936; other high 
grade openings for business, profes- 
sional and technical men. Write us to- 
day. Hapgoods, 305-307 B' way, N. Y. 




















“TRAVELING MEN WANTED to 
take Hicks-Sackett Fountain Pens 


as a side line, selling direct to users. 
Absolutely non-leaking. Attracts in- 
stant attention because different from 
all others. You can make $1.00 on 
each pen. Address Sales Manager, 
Sutton Pen Co., New York. 
AMBITIOUS, industrious, 
dressed salesmen, desirous of earning 





$250.00 to $1,000 monthly, will be as- | 


sisted in building up permanent busi- 
ness all their own. Address with refer- 
ences, P. C. Kullman & Co., 68 Wall 
Street, New York. 

SECRETARIES WANTED—Organ- 
ize Grocery and Soap clubs. Easy work, 
Big Earnings, no investment. Postal 
brings catalogue ard special offer 4. 
R. & G. Supply Co., Binghamton, N.Y. 

AGENTS wanted to sell our Stylo- 
graphic and Fountain pens. Write 














Duquesne Registry Co., | 


well- | 


for Catalogue and Agents’ discount. | 


J. X. Ullrich & Co., Manufacturers, 
603 Thames Building, New York, N.Y. 





K+ 





“WE WANT one lady vr gentleman to | 


take orders and deliver for us. Rapid 
seller. highest quality goods, sales in 
almost every house. Bestof pay and 
ne money required to carry on the 
work. We will send our proposition 
is soon as we hear from you, also 
sample pair of 6 inch shears for 28 
e —— a or silver. Write 
at once. he United Shear Com- 
pany, Westboro, Mass. 

$18 to $40 A WEEK easily earned 
by agents, either sex, taking orders for 


new Rocking chair fan holder —sells 
on sight. Gilbert Harris, 43 Patten 
B'1¢.. Chicago, Tl. 


#79 WEEKLY easily made fitting 
Eve Glasses. Business 
learned, pleasant, 
tield so little worked. Write for Free 
“Booklet 58." National Optical Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Mo. 








Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. | 


PROMINENT New York banking 
firm desires the services of high grade 
salesman in every Community to han- 
die high grade stocks aud bonds on 
commission. Excellent opportunities 
for the right men. A. L. Wisner & Co., 
80 Wall St., New York. 

BE —YOUR—OWN—BOss! 
make $2,000 a year. 
same chance. Start a mail-order | 
business at home. We tell you how. | 
Money coming in daily. Very good 
profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our “Starter” and free 
particulars. Address N.S. Krueger 
Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

LADIES, to make Sanitary Belts. 
Material all cut ready to sew, $1.20 per 
dozen, particulars stamped envelope, 
Sanitary Co., Dept. A. M., Chicago. 
pencil Aina Rett Ae iene Reteeet- 








Many 
You have the 








THE BEST VALUE is a used piano 
of a good make. We sell and guaran 
tee used pianos of nearly every 
maker; prices $125 up; easy terms: 
delivery free anywhere. Pease Pianos 
for 62 years have been a standard. 
Write for catalogue. Pease & Co., 
128% W. 42d Street, N. Y 


Jewelry -Novelties 
Post-Cards & Books 


XTRA. CORAL 
Not imitation but gennine Italian 
Graduated Strands. $1.25 per string. | 
Milis, Jeweler, 109 Van Buren Street, | 
Chicago, TIL. 

YOUR CREDIT IS 
Diamond or Watch. Descriptive cat- 
alog free. Write to-day. Loftis Bros. 
Co., Dept. E29, 92 State St.. Chicago. 
SOUVENIR Post Cards, 12c. 
postpaid. Variety of subjects. Sold by 
some stores 2 for 5e. Othera, 5c. each. 
Detiance Studio, 65 W. B’way, N. Y. 


oe ar --- Une 
Seeds, Poultry, 
_and Live Stock 
“TRUE SQUAB MATTER”—our 
latest book on squab raising. An 
honest treatise on how tomake money 


with squabs. Mailed on request 
Homer Squab Lofts, Saginaw, Mich 





























NECK 





GOOD for a 
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Do ad =e pention 


BEADS. | 


| Offices in 12 cities. 





Busines 
Opportunities 

















_TEACHERS: Is your present posi- 
tion satisfactory? Want a larger salary? 
Good openings also for men wishing to 
change to business or technical work. 

Write us to-day. 
Hapgoods, 305-307 Broadway, N. Y. 





SUCCESSFUL INVESTMENTS — 
The Investment Herald, a bright 
monthly magazine published for those 
interested in making money, will be 
sent Six Months Free upon request. 
It points out the way to success, giving 
information that may be worth thou- 
sands of dollars to its readers. A. L. 
Wisner & Co., Publishers, 80 Wall 
Street, New York, Department H. 


A FEW DOLLARS will start 
prosperous mail order business; we 
furnish catalogues and everything 
necessary; by our easy method fail- 
ure impossible. Milburn-Hicks, 752 
Pontiac Building, Chicago. 





a 





NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE 
or What your occupation is, we can 
show you how to make a big, steady 


|} income raising mushrooms. Re- 
; quires very small capital, _ little 
time, practically no labor. We are 


| invest a little 


| to-day. 


extensive growers and our years 
of experience as the most successful 
Mushroom Growers in America en- 
able us to give practical and profit- 
able instructions in this big-paying 
business. Valuable book and full 
particulars free. Write to-day. 
Visitors welcome at farms. Vangi- 
rard Mushroom Cellars, Box AL 397, 


| Rameey, N. J. 





“FORTUNES IN THE FOREST.” 
Send for our free book which tel's 
how immense fortunes are heing made 
in the timber tracis of the far West. 
Pays better than gold mines and with 
none of the risk. If you wish to safelv 
money where it will 
bring good returns write for the book 
Sent free by return mail. 
Idaho Lumber and Dev. Co., 931 
Harrison Building, Philadelphia 





HOW TO FINANCE 
ENTERPRISE clearly shown by the 
Brokers’ and Promoters’ Handbook. 
A valuable descriptive booklet mailed 
free. The Business Development Co. 
of America, 113 Nagsau Street, N. Y. 


A BUSINESS 


pslen’s 
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Business Opportunities—Continued. 











ND FOR FREE COPY 100 
vage book, “Success in Specula 
tion,” mailed free on application to 
John A. Boardman & Co, 53 


Broadway, New York City. 

















INVEST YOUR MONEY NEAR a 
great and growing metropolis. Build 
ing lots in Boston’s suburbs at $20 
each to introduce. Boston Suburban 
Land Co., 28 School St., Boston, Mass. 


OURCANADA LAND will make you 
more money than anything else you 
can do. For maps and particulars write 
Seand. Canadian Land Co., Room 
810-12 172 Washington St., Chicago 


I SELL REAL ESTATE and 
Business Opportunities anywhere, 
at any price. If you want to buy 
or sell, write me. Established 1881. 
Frank P. Cleveland, 1714 Adams 
Express Building, Chicago, Ill 











I HAVE SOME CHOICE LOTS 
in highly restricted residential 
section of Greater New York— 
Prices will double’ very 


ag i 
E. P Campbell, 1 Madison Ave., N. 
WE BUY, sell or trade Real Estate 
anywhere in America. Our own 
Agents in 600 cities. Send ten cents 
for our list. Crown & Lewis, Inc., 1056 
Broadway, Dept. P, Oakland, Cal. 


Banking ~ Bonds 
Mortgages _. 


SILVER. A rare chance to invest in 
Shares of merit. Recent shipments of 
ore to smelter netted $80.86 per ton, 
average. Mine located at Fall River, 
























“loculion and 
Dram@icArt 


GO UPON THE STAGE. 
profession so profitable. Salaries 
range from $20 to $100 weekly. 
Send for our beautifully _ illus- 
trated book of method, with pic 
tures of stage celebrities, scenes 
of plays, etc. Our system of in 
struction by mail has produced 
hundreds’ of successful actors 
|} and actresses. Engagements se- 
|} cured for competent devotees. 
| Send for information Free To 
| You. Address American School of 
Acting, Odd Fellows’ Temple, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


Schools 


LEARN Photographic retouching by 
mail. Pleasant and profitable. Ladies 
or gentlemen. 20 yrs. experience, Free 
criticism till qualified. Full course 
$5.00.Particululars free.Erie Retouch 
ing School, 1514 Peach St., Erie, Pa. 

MEN AND BOYS TO LEARN 
PLUMBING, Bricklaying, Plastering 
and Electrical Trades. Positions se- 
cured. Free Catalogue. Coyne Trade 
Schools, New York and San Fran- 
cisco. 

DEVELOP YOUR TALENT. Learn 
drawing from a successful cartoonist 
of national reputation. Big money and 
pleasant work. Write for prospectus 
“FE” and souvenir portfolio free. The 
W. L. Evans School of Cartooning, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Music 
























































Col. Only 10,000 shares offered for 
sale; at par, $1.00 per share, | Will SEND 10c. COIN, with 3 musical 
bear fullest investigation. Write | friends addresses, for piano copy of 
for particulars Almaden Mines | famous “Truax Waltzes” with photo 
Co., 132 Nassau Street, Room 710, | enyraving of Sarah Truax. The Henry 
New York Pub. Co., $14 Penn Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
SEND YOUR SONG-POEMS TO 
ME. I will write the music and 
place before the big N. Y. Publish- 
ers I have made a fortune writing 
songs and can help you do the same 
My songs “Blue Bell” and “Way 
REMINGTON No. 2 writing two col- | Down in My Heart” have achieved 
ors, Caligraph, Densmore, Jewett $15. | world-wide fame. Write to-day for 


Oliver, Smith-Premier $35 up. 
Typewriter Co., suite 14, 237 
Y. Write for complete cat. * 


CLEARANCE SALE—Remingztons, 
pepemsteee, Blickensderfers, Wil‘iams, 
$12.5 Franklins, Postals, Ham 
mae $10. Underweoad's, Olivers $3: 
Orders filled or money back. Standard 
Typewriter Exch., 232 Bway, N. Y. 


25 YEARS’ SUCCESS 
Consolidated Typewriter 














Old reliable 
Exchange, 


243 Broadway, N. Y.  Highgrade 
Dommnarees. Underwoods, Olivers, 
Smiths, $3 4 other standard makes, 








$15 to “Bargain List” 


§ free. 
Shipped subject to examination. 


free booklet. Edward Madden, 
Madden Building, New York 

SONG WRITERS. Your poems may 
be worth thousands of dollars Send 
them to us today. We will compose 
the music, Hayes Music Co., 22 Star 
Building, Chicago 


Wedding Invitations; 
Visiting Cards, etc. 


125 SHEETS EMBOSSED STA 
TIONERY, including envelopes with 
steel die, $2 50 Benedum, 150 Nas 
san Street, New York 


99 




















Patents 8 Lawyers 











WEDDING ANNIVERSARY and 
commencement Tnvitations for 1907 
Samples ready 50 Visiting Cards 35« 
Agents wanted everywhere 3 


Ss, 
Forman, 10th & Arch St., Phila., Pa. 





PATENTS, Trade-marks, labels, 
copyrights. Send for my free book 
“How to Get Them." Best service 
Why not have it? It costs no more 
Advice free. Joshua R. H_ Potts, 
Lawyer, 80 Dearborn Street, Chicago; 
306 Ninth Street, Washington. 

PATENTS GUARANTEED 
$20,000 Bond. Only Bonded Patent 
Agency. Free Book. Keystone Law & 
Patent Co., 1314-F Arch St.,Phila ‘Pa 





under 


No 

















INTERESTED IN 
PHY? Then send 25c. for 3 
trial subscription to the 
Awerican photographic magazine for 
a generation The Photographic 
Times, Room V, 39 Union Sq.. y 


PHOTOGRA 


} mo 





a mer to « : : 2 sg 2 


leading 









Womens Apparel — 
and Toilet Articles 












BEAUTIFY THE COMPLEXION. 
We guarantee to remove Freckles,Tan, 
Liver spots and Pimples. Sales Agents 
make big money. Ref., our City banks 
Geo. T. Brandon Co., Bellefoutaine, O 


EXQUISITE LOUISIANA MAG- 
NOLIA Sachet Powder scents the 
Clothes or Person with the fragrant 
odor of the natural flower; Trial size 
package only 10c. A. Rogers & 
Co., 526 Gravier St., New Orleans, La. 

CORSETS MADE TO ORDER. 
Write for booklet and directions 
for self measurement. Agents Want- 
ed. Hemy H. Todd, York Strect, 
New Haven, Conn. 











BUY YOUR’ SILKS DIRECT 
Write us for samples and prices 
getting the advantage of latest 
goods at the lowest prices, «Daisy 


Silk Mill, 58 Fair St., 


For the Home 


BUTCHER’S BOSTON . POLISH is 
the best finish made for floors and 
interior woodwork. Not brittle: will 
not scratch or deface like shellac 
or varnish. Send for free b oklet. 
For sale by dealers in Paints, Hard- 
ware and House Furnishings. The 
Butcher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston Mass. 


Miscellaneous 


CORNS. My treatment a godsend 
to humanity. No matter how long 
you have suffered write me. Ad. H 
Waggoner, East Liverpool, O. 


101 RANCH offer a delightful out- 
ing on the largest ranch in the world, 
real ranch life and a general gvod 
time. Horses, saddles, private reon s, 
and comfortable accommodations for 
ladies and gentlemen For besuti 
fully illustrated booklet address 
Miller Bros., Riverside Camp, Bli:s. 
Okla. (It ordering booklet through 
curiosity enclose 10c. stamps.) 

INK OUT the PERFECT eradicator 
of ink from paper, skin and fabric 25c¢ 
stores ormail. “A money-back guaran 
tee.” Adner Laboratory Co., Mfrs. 
Phila., Pa. Dept. A3, Gen East Rep 
Thompson-Smith Co., New York. 

FINE RUBBER TIRED RUNA 
BOUTS $40.00, steel tired buggies 
$16.50 up. Write forcatalogue Globe 
Buggy Co., Box 67, Cincinnati, O 


Paterson, N. J 


















































Automobiles 


AUTOMOBILE BARGAINS WE 
ARE THE LARGEST DEALERS and 
Brokers of New and Second Hand Au 
tomobiles in the World. Automobiles 
bought for spot cash; cash always de- 
mands bargains, and we have them 
Our past reputation and satisfied cus 
tomers are our reference. Over 500 
Automobiles on our sales floors to se- 
lect from, including every make ot 
Standard Automobiles, ranging in 
price from $500 to $5, 000. ¢ Yomplete 
list ef Automobiles on hand sent on 
request. No matter what you are 
looking for we are sure to have it 
send for bargain sheet No. 136 
Times Square Automobile Company 
215-217 West 48th Street, New Yor 
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By the Brooks System 
of full size patterns and 
illustrated instructions. 


Patterns of all Rowboats and 
Canoes, $1.50 to $2. Launches 
and Sailboats, 20 feet and under, $4 

From 21 to 30 feet inclusive, 
$5 to $10. 


We sell frames with patterns to finish for 
less than it costs others to manufacture. 
$15, Price of 16 ft. launch frame (No. 5) com- 
lete with patterns and instructions to finish. 
20, Price of 22 ft. speed launch frame (No. 
15) complete with patterns and instructions 
to finish. TTT 
21,311 inexpe- 
rienced people = 
built boats last year. Why 


Free Illustrated Catalogue 
quotes prices on other patterns, knuck- 
down frames with patterns to tinish, 
and complete teas k-down boats— 
launches—sailboats—row. ats 
and canoes 


Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money re- 
funded. 









not you? 





BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. 


Or ttern System of Boat Building 


1406 ‘Ship st... Gunn, Mich., U. S.A 


starts and rune 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 


No other machine can ao it successtully 1 


twist motion in our drive 
Switch necessary No 
ever, for make 
Water and dust-proof 


Fully guaranteed 


tote eS MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO, 
mation 94 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.s.A 


» Motsinger Au Auto- p-Sparker. 


44 lack o1 original patents owned by us No 
No belt or 
batteries what- 
and break or jump-spark, 


Send for 
this 100 
page 
Catalogue 









With our Perfect Paper Patterns 
or KNOCKED-DOWN FRAMES. 


We Build all styles of pleasure craft. Every pattern 
we sell has been thoroughly proven a practical success. 
Every Knocked-Down Frame we sell has first been set up 
and passed the critical inspection of our expert boat builders. 
We leave no loop-hole for mistakes or disappointments, 





Write today for our free Catalogue W. 


BAY CITY BOAT MFG. CO., 
Bay City, Mich., U.S.A. 

















Made in 
ten 
sizes 


py Brie 


MOTORS 
ot os VAR to INE MOTOR. ne en 
because of the cdirect-acting Ver 
er pump which can never bind or 

get on t of orc ia ve ause of the original desiyzn of 
Generator Valve aif Float-Feed and Throttle, which 
is better anc! simpler than any Carburetor and gives a 

wiler rats e of speed, 


1 $ at the same time utiliz- 
ing every unit of power in the gasoline; and 

cause of the Elevated Gearless Commu- 

21. tar Bote ‘ is positive, noiseless and safe 

xy the pump eccentric, and has 


faa erous, noisy years ‘These are the most 

Aur. important improvements ever otlered in a 

marine engine, and you must have them if 

6 you want the best. SEND FOR CATALOG, 
HP. $9 











DuBRIE MOTOR CO. 
451 Guoin St., DETROIT, MICH. 
























etc. Send for catalogue. 
The W. H. Mullins Co., 


Mullins Steel Boats 


are the fastest and safest boats built. 
like a life boat, they are absolutely safe and can’t sink. Faster. more buoyant, practically inde- 
structible—they don’t leak, crack, dry out or wear out, and every boat is absolutely guaranteed. 

The ideal boats for pleasure, 
summer resorts, boat liveries, 


825 Franklin 8t., Salem, Ohio, 


Motor Boats, Row Boats, 
Hunting and Fish ing Boats 


Made of pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each end 



















cath 


gt 





9 WEST 


f) DM.TUTTLE CO. 


STREET, 


CANASTOTANY. 





DIAMON DS ON CHARGE ACCOUNT 


WILL SELL YOU AT CASH PRICES, 
‘ast drop us a postal stating size of stone and 
lsend youa beau. 


style of setting desired and we 
tifal, sparkling, pure white Diamond—o 


When the stone arrives, examine rie garetal 
it with “other diamonds which 


If you 
N YOUR OWN 


saw—send it back at ourer 


alike AD a4 part of 
down and balance monthly 
tate— 


Don’t 


m of the 
first water. No de “posit required—we even pay the express, 


mine ae pmpare 


isn't the finest, most pie aa oy the money you ever 
ee 
esi > 
‘YOU oan afford one of these pt A aad what yourincome 





When writing tu auvertisers please mention Ainslee’s 


for you PAY AS YOU PLEASE. Diamonds increase in valne each 
year. They give an air of refinement and prosperity. As a present 
they are beyond compare. Why not bring to the eyes of your 
sweetheart, wife, daughter or mother -_ answering sparkle = 
delight with one of these exqu set in ring, brooch o 
locket ? Ask today for our FI ealogue of Diamonds, Watches 
and Jewelry, and make your selection at once, Our liberal terms 
will surprise you. 


THE WALKER-EDMUND co. 
Manutact C 55 State St., Chicago 


and 
anufacturers 
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Our catalogue brings to your home for selec 
tion the entire line of Tents and Canvas Speci- 
alties of the largest manufacturers of canvas 
goods in the country. 

Itenables you to select in exact accordance 
with your ideas agit is the most elaborate and 
complete catalogue ever issued. 

It protects you absolutely 
against frauds which now exist in 
canvas goods and assures you A-1 
“quality” ineverything you buy. 


It saves you money on anyP- 
article you may wish to purchase. : 

Our prices are absolutely [ae 
the lowest. 

Contains the most valuable collection of 


CAMP SECRETS 


ever published in any catalogue. Chapters on 
Camping, Hunting, Fishing, Trapping, &c 
Amine of information and an authority on 
buying—160 pages. We send it Free—the 
game day your inquiry comes to us. 
Address Desk 1175 





OVERHEAD VEHICLE WASHER 


Illuminated or Plain 
Only Illuminated Washer Made 












sers are enthusiastic in its praise Allows of wash 
ing at night or in a dark place, thrown 
light where it is needed. Safe, simple 

reliable 








A Necessity in all Garages, Club 
and Private Aute Sta 
tions, For Sale by 
all Dealers. 












Send for Descriptive Catalog and Prices 


Vehicle Specialty Company 
Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 











Send Us 25 Cents 


To pay express charges, and we will 
deliver, prepaid to your home ad- 
dress, a good brush and a REINI can 
of ROGERS STAINFLOORF NISH, 
the best Fivor Finish made, Ane also 
the best general tinish for Furniture 
and all Interior Woodwork, Contents 
of can will cover 20 square feet, two 
coats. Mention color wanted: Light 
Oak, Dark Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, 
Cherry, Malachite oe or Trans- 
parent. Stamps acce 

ROGERS STA INFLOOR FINISH 
makes old floors look new makes all 
floors and all woods look beautiful; 
gives a highly artistic finish to painted 
a3 wellas unpainted woods; does not obscure the grain like 
paint;is farmore durable than varnish; shows neither heel 
marks nor scratches; is not affected by water; can be applied 
by anybody. Booklet 


t Free 
Detroit White Lead Works, Dept. 35, DETROIT, MICH. 


ROGERS 


‘STAIN rLOOR 


INISH 











































ALL BY DAYLIGHT. 








There’s everything for 
Picture Making in the 


Kodak Box 


THE BOX CONTAINS: No. Brownie 
Camera, Brownie Developing fa Film, 
Paper, Trays, Chemicals, Mounts. No Dark 
Room for any part of the work, and so 
simple that the beginner can get good pic- 
tures from the start. 


Price Complete, $4.00 


Booklet of the Kodak Box at th 


te dealers or by mail, 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 




















Split Hickory Vehicles 








You Pay Us Nothing Until 
YOU Are Satisfied 


You can have 








any etyle 













§' WANT TO SEND YOU 
ONE OF THESE 
BUGGY BOOKS 


Just ask me on a postal 
card to send you one--mail- 
ed free to you. Greatest 
book ever published for 
those who have use fora 
vehicle. Over 150100 of 
these beauttful and valu- 
able books sent to vehicle 
buyers throughout the U. 
8. Don’t buy a vehicle of 
any kind from anyone unti 
iou have read my book. 

rite oy today—a postal 
card will do. 


H.C. PHELPS, - - 
THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., 























































President 


Station 212 Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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MOST 
DELICIOUS 
OF ALL 
CORDIALS 


LIQUEUR 


PERES 
“¢-| CHARTREUX |-¢- 


—GREEN ANO YELLOW- 


Known as Chartreuse 








it first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway. New York, N. 
Sole Agents for United States 











The Wiltshire | |HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
Ocean End of Virginia Avenue | Ss. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th Street 











Convenient to all Piers, Attractions, Amusements 
and Bathing Grounds 
The Cuisine is Unsurpassed 
Wide Porches, Large Public Rooms, Ladies’ Writing 
Room, Ladies’ Parlor, New Cafe, Barber Shop. 
AN UP-TO-DATE HOTEL. 
Local and Long-Distance Telephone in Rooms. 
American and European Plan. Ideal Location, Near Theatres, Shops, and Central Park. Fine Cuisine 





‘ - | Excellent Food and reasonable Prices. New, Modern and Absolutely 
Our Motto—“‘Service and Comfort.” | Fireproof. Within one minute's walk of 6th Ave. ** ind Subway an | 
accessible to all surface car lines. Transient rates $2.50 with Bath and up 


Send for Booklet and Rates SEND FOR BOOKLET 
1 UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
S. S. PHOEBUS, Prop. | | HARRY P. STIMSON GEO. L. SANBORN 

























































Ho! for California 


Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine 
and Friends All! 


Know ye that from 

April 25 to May 18 8 
the Rock Island will sell 
excursion tickets to Los 
Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco,on account of Imperial 
Council of the Ancient 

Arabic Order, at the ex- 


ceedingly low rate of 


ONE FARE FOR 
ROUND TRIP: 


$62.50 from Chicago; $57.50 from St. Louis. 


Corresponding reduction from all Rock Island 
points and from the East generally. 


Affording choice of routes and the privilege of using 
that finest of trains, the 


Golden State Limited 


Rate open to the public generally. Go with the 
Shriners and have a rip-roaring good time! The 
chance of your life for a trip of supreme pleasure. 
Several special train parties are being organized in 
various quarters —full information on request. 

SPECIAL OFFER: For 30 days from date of this publication 
we will send for three 2c. stamps, to anyone contemplating the 
California trip, a set of ten beautiful souvenir post cards — 
easily worth 50c.— carrying views of the old California Missions 
in rich colors. Just write and say that you intend to go to Cali- 


fornia this summer, mentioning the Ainslee's 





magazine, and the cards will be mailed you, 

together with full information about excursion 

arrangements via the Rock Island. Address 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, 

Pass’r Traffic Manager, Rock Island Lines, 


Chicago. 


Island 














WHEN YOU BUILD use 
Concrete Blocks 


Make them yourself. Save half the 
cost. We furnish instructions and 
equipment at small cost 


| PETTYJOHN |, 
MACHINE 


= chly practical 





Portland Cement only materials required. Buildings, handsome, con 
able, durable. Worth careful investigation. WRITE US NOW 


THE PETTYJOHN COMPANY, 669 N. Sixth St., TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
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CHEW... 


; Beeman s 


THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin + 
Gum + « 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness 





. All Others are _Imitations. 
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IG Ft. Steel Launch with 
18-21-25 foot launches at proportion- 


2HP Engine 
ate prices, All launches fitted with 
two cycle reversing engines with speed 
controlling lever; simplest engine made; 
starts without cranking, has only 8 moving 
Steel rowb-ats, $20.00 All boats fitted 
with water-tight compartments; cannot sink, need no boat house 
We are the largest manufacturers of 
pleasure boats in the world. Orders filled 
day they are received. We sell direct to 
user, cutting out all middlemen’s profits. 
Free catalocue 
MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO. 
1290 Jefferson Are. 
Detroit, Michigan 


re amuse the MOTION Pictures 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY as our in. 
struction Book and ‘‘ Business Guide” tells all. 
We furnish Complete Outfits with Big Adver- 
tising Posters,etc. Humvrous dramas briniful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated, One man can doit. 
Astonishing Opportunity in any locality for 
a man with a little money to show in churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc. 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night. Others 
do it, why not you? It's easy; write co us 
and we'll tell youhow. Catalogue free. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY G0., 463Chemical Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 


40% 






























Our Catalog Prices 
on Diamonds 


The trade discounts from our wholesale 
catalog not only to those who buy for cash, 
but also to those who buy on terms.—Do not 

buy a diamond or other jewelry until you have 
seen the Marshall catalog and compared values. 


Special 
Diamond Offer 


Here is one of several special offers— 
a pure white diamond in Tiffany setting 


This isa MARSHALL “F* ¢rade 


diamond, the finest grade of diamond 

known in the world, absolutely perfect 

in cut and color, of unsurpassed bril 

liancy, ond far superior to the so-called highest grade carried 
by the majority of jewelers 


$73.00 FS" $67.16 





Comparisons PROVE; and we will send you this 
ring ow « pproval prepaid, no money down, no obligations, 
not a cent to be paid by you to anybody unless you 
choose to buy ast+, thorough examination. 
Copy This Order Form nt ag 
Our 108-page wholesale cat log lists over 1100 ar o* 
ticles in diamonds, jewelry, watches t glass. sil * S ef 
ver, etc.,and quotes the trade discounts Do et . 
Not fail to see this catalog and figure the dis % at & 
- re ; 96s 
counts. Write today. gy . So ENP 
. 
NJ 
Q se? oS 
Geo. E. Marshall, eX 
(Incorporated, . yr 


W S. Hyde, Ir., Pres 
A. S. True, Se 


Chicago, 
in 
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‘‘How to Cool a Hot Porch.”’ 

It tells in detail how you can 

transform your porch into a cool, 

restful retreat, where you can really 

live, free from the Sun’s hot glare, 

and secluded from the inquisitive 
gaze of passersby. 


~Vudor- 


Porch Shades 


are made of light, long-wearing, 
Linden Wood Fibre strips, lock- 
stitched with strong Seine twine. 
They are stained in soft, harmonious, 
weather-proof colors. 

Vudor shades are constructed to 
admit freely every cool breeze, but 
the sun’s rays cannot possibly pene- 
trate. A Vudor-shaded porch is in 
soft, mellow shadow—those within 
can see every one passing, but no 
“She can look out, but he can’t look in.” one can look in ak the pew 

Vudor shades can be attached to the porch in ten minutes. ‘They can be instantly raised or 
lowered, are very durable, and never get out of order. 

Although surprisingly inexpensive—the average porch costing from $2.00 to $10.00 to equip— 
Vudor shades add to the appearance of even the finest home. 


Vudor Hammocks 


are made to overcome the faults of the ordinary 


ie today for our free booklet, 















a The hammock shown in the diagram on the left. The js The 
Ordinary oer ee . :+-;la ‘ “ke « » fac . Sractiy udor 
p Pasteabl cords in the old style hammock are fastened directly Pee ecco’ 


to the frail ‘‘body warps,’’ which soon break from 
the strain. The Vudor way (illustrated on the right) gives permanent strength, because 
the cords are fastened direct to a sturdy Rock Elm spreader. These Hammocks sell at $4.00, 
and will douvé/y outlast ordinary hammocks. We also make a less expensive hammock on a 
similar principle for $3.00. 


Vudor Chair Hammocks 


(the lady in the picturé is in one) combine the luxury of an easy-chair with the gently restful 
motion of a hammock. Can be adjusted to any angle and conform instantly to every curve of 
the body, thus giving the fullest relaxation. Can be hung on the wall, out of the way, when 
not in use. More comfortable and more economical of space than you ever thought possible. 
If your dealer doesn’t carry them, we'll express you one prepaid on receipt of $3.50. 


CAUTION: Inferior products—bamboo shades, which let in the sun, and do not retain their shape or color, and 
cheaply constructed hammocks are sometimes sold by unscrupulous dealers as Vudor goods. Look for the 
Vador trademark on an aluminum plate on every genuine Vudor Shade or Chair Hammock, and on the cloth label 
sewed on every Vudor Hammock. It means quality in porch equipment and it’s there for your protection. 
Vudor Porch Shades are the only ones that really do shade. 


Don’t forget the free booklet. Write for it, 
and name of nearest Vudor dealer today. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 82 McKey Boulevard, Janesville, Wis. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainsice’s 

















































CORNET FREE 


You can learn to play this splendid instru- 
ment without knowing anything about music 
beforehand. I learned at the age of 12. I have 
taught hundreds, their ages ranging from 
8 to 50 years—through the mail. Study my 
lessons in your spare time, practice half an 
hour a day, pay for the lessons from your 

pocket money and own a cornet absolutely 

free in less than six months. 
>> 


pf Y 





a second 
hand’’ instrument 
$15 for carfare anc 
$37.50 for les. 
sons. You can learn 
throvgh the mail; I 
give you free use of a 
beautiful new Imperi 
al B-fiat cornet for 
practicing. Pay a small 
amount for your lessons 
week by week, as they 
come. I can fit you for 
band or orchestra quicker 
than any other instructor 
in the werld ‘This selecol 
furnishes and teaches all 
brass band instruments. Send 
your name and address for further details, 


RALPH C. BOYD, Manager. 
INTERNATIONAL .CORNET SCHIOOL, Dept. 93, Boston, Mass. 








CHARLES H. ADKINS, 
Gardner, Mass., writes: 












“My son is taking cornet 
lessons from you through the 
mail and I am well pleased 









with his progress. I believe I 





have had experience enough to 
know what I am talking about, 








having served ten years as 






bandman in the English 
Army 





Twelve Years uninterrupted success—The 


| NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO.| 


has for years paid 


6% GUARANTEED INTEREST 

















On its Bond Shares by check issued 
semi-annually. 


ASSETS $1,600,000.00 
Over Half Million Dollars Paid Investors to Date 


This Company is engaged in the safest and most profitable busi- 
ness known, the acquirement of New York Real Estate. It handles 
realty in exactly the same manner as the Astor and other large estates 
and with an equal percentage of profit. Investments of from $10. to 
$10,000. accepted, participating in earnings from date of receipt 

Call, or write for booklet O 


NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO., 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ARO OK FLASH LIKE GENUINE 





Day or night. Youcan own a Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one 
thirtieth the cost. 

BARODA DIAMONDS 

IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first, then pay. 
Catalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps 

THE BARODA COMPANY, 

Dept. N,280 North State St., Chicago 


ONGS==MUSIC 


PUBLISHED ON ROYALTY. We pay you one-half 
the profits. Poems revised, Music composed to words, 
Copyright secured in your name, if desired. Send 
manuscript, which will be returned if not available. 


POPULAR MUSIC GO, CInc,) °°*emias * 





DIAMONDS 








| Edison | 
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Wonderful 






Phonograph Offer 
IF you love music and en- 
tertainment be sure 
wo read every word of 
this great offer. 


“I WANT to see a 
Phonograph in every 
American home.” 


—_—>~. 


Cbortss Edionn 


FreeTrial 


Free Trial Means Free Trial 


NO MONEY DOWN—NO C. 0. D. 


Try the instrument in your home; play 
the beautiful Edison gold-moulded_rec- 
ords, and if ¢hen you do not care to keep 
the outfit, return it at our expense. We 
do not charge you one cent for the trial. 


now buys a 

e a mon genuine Edi- 

son Outfit— 

easiest possible payments at the rock-bottom prices 

and no interest on payments. 

Our beautiful catalog quotes prices which may sur- 

prise you—the magnificent Edison outfit No. 5 at 
about one-fourth the cost of inferior imitations. 


Write for Catalog” ... 


Do not bother with sending a letter; > 
merely sign and mail coupon, writing ee 














. : < 
name and address plainly. Write now, “9 °° S 
Remember free trial—no money down— O38 Ory 
it’s our risk to please and satisfy you. 7 y SS. > 
Send no money to anybody foray J S <P 
talking machine until you have > 

had the genuine Edison on free Pa 
trial. You cannot imagine / P aj 


how old and young enjoy 
the Edison—the endless 
variety of stirring mu- ~ 
sic, the comical min- 
strel shows and 
popular songs. 

Sign the coupon / © ? 
now. Te a's) Ca < 
FREDERICK 
BABSON, 


Chicago . 
il, 
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Their flavor is so distinctive 
, and original that Murad Cigarettes have no 
Y? rival in the appreciation of critical smokers 


‘MURAD 


CIGARETTES 


represent the most skillful blending of the finest Turkish leaf. So 
pronounced is their superiority that they are acknowledged to be 


“THE METROPOLITAN STANDARD” 


10 for 15 cents 


S. ANARGYROS, Manufacturer 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The New 
Gillette Blade 


(1907 MAKE) 














We want every Gillette user to try the new 
Gillette Blade (1907 Make), no matter how 
well he’s been pleased with Gillette blades of 
previous years. And we want every non- 
Gillette user to try the new blade and learn 
of a truer and keener shaving edge than 
he’s ever known in a strop razor. 


It’s not a new model but a new make. 


It is the result of two years’ continuous and 
costly research by able steel metallurgists. 


It is of the finest iron and the iron is 
converted into steel according to a new high 
carbon Gillette formula by the most skillful 
steel makers inthe steel business. The lay- 
man will more readily understand the fine- 
ness of this new blade steel when it is ex- 
plained that it costs 9 times the price paid 
for strop razor steel. 

And these new blades are tem- 
pered by an improved, automatic, 
tempering method, which hardens 








Then the sharp edges of the new blade 
are put on by automatic sharpening ma- 
chines. Other razors boast of hand sharpen- 
ing. Bottomless boast! Hands are weak, 
trembly, inaccurate, get tired, vary. But the 
Gillette grinding, honing, and_ stropping 
machines used on this new blade are pow- 
erful, steady, exact, tireless, uniform—hence 
work on a nearly unvarying edge and a 
much truer and keener edge than the old- 
fashioned hand-sharpened strop razor edge 
to which you are probably accustomed. 


And these new (1907 Make) blades are 
expertly tested for seven defects and must 
split a hanging human hair before they're 
enveloped and sealed in damp-proof paper 
from factory to you with this inspector’s 
ticket enclosed: “ Should any blades in this 
package prove unsatisfactory, return them 

by mail with this ticket and explicit 
criticism.” 


In next month's ads. we'll explain 


i why the new (1907 Make) blades 
them, not superficially but from SCIENCE are uniform and the same in hard- 


side to side, from end to end, 


from surface to bottom, and hard- SHAVING een —_ apne 


ens them to a degree of hard- 
ness only 20% less hard than the 
hardest known substance—the dia- 
mond—and brittles them to almost 
the brittleness of glass (break one), 
and distributes the hardness and 
brittleness so evenly and so uni- 
formly that the blades are equally 
hard and equally brittle at every 
point. This unusual hardness and 
brittleness are due partially to the 





If you’re not a Gillette user you 
ought to get one on thirty days’ 
free trial and give it a thorough test. 
Most dealers make this offer. If 
yours doesn’t, we will. It will prove 
itself. Costs about 2 cents per shave, 
first year and about 4 of a cent per 
shave subsequent years for blades. 

Triple silver plated set with 12 
blades $5.00. Extra Blades 10 for 
50 cents. 


yaper hinness of th d Sead for this book to-day. ¥ , 7 

“el oe of an ind Pg Jt ts being read by thousands Gillette Razors and Blades sold by 
. 000 » A now and has gone through Drug, Cutlery and Hardware dealers 

thinner the blade the harder it can three editions in sixty days everywhere 


be tempered. This paper thin blade /t ts 
is an exclusive Gillette patent found 










Gillette 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 


vor th tts wetght in gold 
toany man who doesn't wear = vs 

a beard ‘ A postal will bring GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 
in no other razor. vou a copy, prepaid. 


255 Times Building. - + New York 


Safety 
Razor 
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JAPA LAC 
‘Fe 
4 


JAP-A-LAC produces the finest finish on old or new FLOORS. 
With JAP-A-LAC you can renew the finish on any floor, in a short space of time, and at a trifling cost 
The surface will be as hard as flint, and as smooth as glass. JAP-A-LAC "wears like iron." 
will not mar it. nor show white on it. A JAP-A-LAC-ED floor is easily kept clean. 
Besides Natural (clear) JAP-A-LAC, there are fifteen beautiful colors, for refinishing everything about the 
house from cellar to garret ; Interior Woodwork, Furniture, and all things of wood or metal 
For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. All sizes from 15c to $2.50. 
A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. 


Heel prints 


Some dealers in not buy JAP-A-LAC so long as they can substitute something else on which THEY MAKE MORE PROFIT. 


your dealer offers you a substitute, decline it. He will get JAP-A-LAC for you if you insist on it. 
Write for beautiful illustrated booklet, and interesting color card. FREE for the asking 








If building, write for our complete Finishing 

Specifications. They will be mailed free. 

Our Architectural Green Label Varnishes 3 
are of the highest quality. - 


520 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland. 




















When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee's 
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Shanitnit- Socks for men are dyed with fast, 
pure and harmless vegetable dyes and guaran- 
teed not to run, crock or fade. For comfort 
and durability they have no equal because they 
are shaped in the knitting and are not 
stretched over forms. 


The STANDARD for nearly thirty years always stamped on 
toe this mark Aeuibnsd- 


SOLD BY DEALERS 


If not procurable from yours, let us send. you 6 assorted 
pairs on trial; 6 pairs for $1.50, Giver, charges 
paid to any part of U. S. upon receipt of price, or 
25c. per single pair. 


Made from Combed Selected Cotton. 
Style 19s9 — Famous Snowblack, will not crock 





or fade. 
»» 388 —Rich Navy Blue. 
oo ©=8P 8 — Pure White Inside, Black and White 
Clerical Mixture Outside. 
5P14 —Black and Cardinal Mixture Out- 
side, Cardinal Inside. 


», 19F20 —Black Ground with Neat Embroid- 
ered Figures in Cardinal Silks. 
DO — Navy Blue with Fine Bleached 
White Hair Line Stripes. 








OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
cost us a whole lot of money and we want you 
to have one. It is very attractive and useful. 
Beautifully colored and replete with styles, prices, 
and information. Your name on a postal will bring it. 

















When you order direct, state size 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
30 Shaw St., LOWELL, MASS. 
























100 Years in Use 
ENGLAND’S FAVORITE DENTIFRICE 


Will make your teeth pearly white and sound. Removes tartar, preserves 
the gums. Imparts a delicate fragrance to the breath. 


Jewsbury & Brown’s 


ORIENTAL 


TOOTH PASTE 


Contains the most valuable vegetable antiseptics for cleansing the 
mouth. Sold in Pots and Tubes—at all good stores. 
Sole Importing Agents : 


F. R. Arnold & Co., New York Marshall Field & Co., Chicago 
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Metal 
. Vienna Art 
Plates 


No. 1. Original was painted 
by Herr Wagner, the eminent 
German artist. The reproduc- 
tion (on metal) brings out 
perfectly the rich coloring of 
portrait and decorative border, 
equaling the original. 


No. 2. An exact reproduc- 
tion in original colors (on 
metal) of the work of P. Rall, 
a French artist of note, whose 
fine skill in portraiture and 
exceptional decorative ability 


are evidenced in every line. 
No.1 
VIENNA 


ART PLATE See below how to secure these plates. 


How to Secure a Plate 

Malt-Nutrine is put up in 
& cases-of one dozen bottles and is 
sold by druggists and grocers. 
To secure one of the plates send 
12 Tops of Red Metal Caps 
from Malt-Nutrine bottles, also 
15¢ in stamps or money to cover 
postage Designate the plate 
you want by stating No. 1 or 
No. 2. 

Malt-Nutrine Dept. 35 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


MALT-NUTRINE 


is a predigested liquid-food 
—easily assimilated by the 
weakest and most delicate 
stomagh. It promotes appe- 
tite, aids digestion and assures 
healthful and refreshing sleep. 
The ideal tonic for nursing 
mothers and convalescents. 








VIENNA 
ArT PLATE 
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Road ofa Thousand Wonders 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
Through California & Oregon 


Good hunting, fine fishing, all the way from Los Angeles to Portland. The leaping tuna, giant sea 
bass, King Salmon, and a score or more game fish swarm its ocean bays and channels. ountain streams 
are alive with gamy rainbow, cutthroat, steelhead and other trout. Unnumbered are mountain and 
valley quails, wild ducks and geese, China pheasants and grouse; and in many fastnesses are deer, 
mountain lion and bear. Low excursion rates from the East in May and June. For book of over a 
hundred beautiful pictures in vivid colors of this great out-of-doors-resort land, with its great trees, 
fine beaches, and high mountains, and a copy of April Sunset, magazine describing San Francisco one 
year after, send 15 cents to Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific Co., Dept. W, 
Flood Building, San Francisco, California. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainglee's 
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The Melodant ::x.::~: Angelus Wy 


At last the desire for a piano-player that wiil make possible an 
absolutely correct performance 1s fully realized in the MELODANT- 
ANGELUS. The possession of the MELODANT-ANGELUS insures 
within your home the ever-present services of a skilled pianist, always in the mood 
to render whatever music you wish without the requirement of technical skill. 













Every composition contains a dominant theme or melody, usually appearing 1 the treble. some 
times involved in the accompaniment or entirely covered by ornamentation. The MELODANT accents 
the vein of melody while subduing the accompaniment or ornamentation, thus giving clear and distinet 
prominence to the individual melody notes, even wheu they appear in the nuidst of a full chord 


The ANGELUS in cabinet form, the KNABE-ANGELUS and EMERSON- 
ANGELUS Pianos are all equipped with the MELODANT. 


It you desire an unlimited re pertotre of good music in yout home vou should buy the ANGELUS, 
equipped with the MELODANT Write for name of nearest representative where you can hear and 
play the MELODANT-ANGELUS without incurring the least obligation to purchase 


For sale in all the principal cities. Descriptive Literature on Request. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO, 
:stablished 1876 MERIDEN, CONN 

















Vhen writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee's 
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$21,300,523.40 
Is a Large Sum 


It represents the amount of death claims paid by 






this Company in a single year—1906. This was not 
the result of investments made by care-free, well-to-do 
people. It came very largely from men who went from 
slight inconvenience to great self-denial to keep up the 
policies that would when needed keep up the home. Of 









such, largely, is the membership of 


The Mutual 


Life Insurance 
Company 


Their confidence and their patronage have made and kept 
it the largest and staunchest life insurance company in the 
world. The vast sum saved and being saved by the new 
management must benefit all policy holders, and cannot 

- but attract those who seek the greatest protection, and 
therefore make its agents welcome everywhere. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies consult our 
nearest agent, or write direct to 


















The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, 
N. Y. 
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| Gloster | 
Wearing his tile and frock: | 
Go patient il he brought no Fh 


| But a bottle of pure Hhite ack K ‘ Fy 








to ae 
swiits. 
Premium 


Broiled 


Bacon 


Suggestion for 
Early Spring Breakfasts: 


J Oranges 


Swift’s Premium Bacon 
French Fried Potatoes 
Corn Bread 








“Crisp, Brown, 
Nutlike in Flavor.” 





Coffee 





For breakfasts, luncheons, sanawiches, as a rasher 
for steaks or fowl—nothing so delicious as Swift's 
PREMIUM Bacon broiled. From U.S. Government 
Inspected porkers. There is a distinctness about the 
cure of Swift’s Bacon that makes it always “PREMIUM.” 
If Charles Lamb lived today his theme would be “Broiled 
Bacon” instead of “Roast Pig.” Swift's Premium Bacon 
broiled well browned and crisp, certainly tastes good. 
So nut-like in flavor and one of the most valuable of 
meats. A great aid to digestion. The important 


thing to re- , 
What Dr. Van Dyke says about Broiled Bacon 


mem b er, “What adjectives shall we find to do justice to that riper, 
+ richer more subtle and sustaining viand, broiled bacon ? * . 
is that your It strengthens the arm while it satisfies the palate. Crisp, juicy, 
dealer gives savory ; delicately salt as the breeze that blows from the sea; 

* aromatic, appetizing, nourishing, a stimulant to the hun- 





> ; ger which it appeases * * * brought by art and man’s device 
y ou Swift 5 to a perfection surpassing nature. All the problems of wood- 
land cookery are best solved by the baconian method.” 
PREM IUM In Scribuer’s tor January, 1907, 
—no other. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


















































&Dere aint goner be no leavins } 


More EGG-O-SEE was eaten during the past 
year than all other flaked foods combined. 


Never before in the history of a food, have the American 
people given such a sweeping endorsement of merit, as has been 


accorded EGG-O-SEE. 


There is more actual proof of the real value of EGG-O-SEE 
in this unqualified testimony of the people than in all the claims 
we might make. 

EGG-O-SEE is made from the choicest selected White Wheat; in the largest, 
cleanest and most economically operated Pure Food Mills in the World, by the 
famous EGG-O-SEE Process. ‘Thus we are enabled to give the people a large 
package of delicious food for only 10 cents. 

If you are not already one of the great army of EGG-O-SEE users, 
begin today. Buy a package of your Grocer and be convinced, 


Warm in a pan before serving 


In Canada the price of EGG-O-SEE is lic, two packages for 25c, 


Free “-back to nature” book 


How to get well, keep well by natural means—hathing, exercise, 
food, etc.,—and how to use EGG-O-SEE for every meal in the week is 
told in our expensively prepared booklet, “-back to nature,” sent free. 
We are glad to send it. You will be glad to get it. 


EGG-0O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
888 AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 





